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Enormous Volume of Public Work in Prospect 


For the purpose of securing reliable, first-hand information re- 
garding the approximate amount of public work, such as highway 
construction, State buildings, waterways improvement ete., in 
prospect or under way thruout the country the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has addressed letters to the governors of all of the States, 
asking them to advise just what plans are being made for putting 
into immediate effect public works of any kind, and also what leg- 
islation has been, or will be, enacted to assist citizens in building 
homes or making farm and business improvements. 

The replies received to date are encouraging in the extreme, in- 
dicating that a truly tremendous amount of public construction of 
every conceivable sort is definitely in prospect, most of it covered 
by legislation already passed and bond issues already authorized, 
while a considerable percentage of the work is reported to have 
actually begun. By far the greatest part of the purposed public 
work reported by the several governors is highway construction. 
Letters already received report road building definitely provided 


for to the amount of about $180,000,000. This does not inelude the 
$60,000,000 highways program of Illinois, for which bonds have 
been authorized, nor that of many other States not yet heard from. 
Including the Illinois program, which is perhaps the largest of any 
State, it is apparent that the many States not yet reporting will 
bring the total amount to be expended for road building well to- 
ward a half billion dollars, if not over that mark. 

Kor public works exclusive of highway construction the gov- 
ernors thus far heard from report a total of about $70,000,000. 

The letters from the governors printed herewith afford a tonic 
for anyone inclined to be pessimistic over the industrial situation, 
as it is apparent that when these gigantic plans get into full swing 
they will afford an outlet for any surplus labor and go far toward 
stabilizing general business conditions by providing abundant 
employment at good wages. It is particularly encouraging to note 
that some of the projects are actually under way, and that a num- 
ber of others will be begun the coming summer. 





The letters received from the Governors, or other State officials writing for them, follow: 


Public Buildings and Highways Assured 


» 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Mareh 3.—Our general as- 
sembly is now in session, The State itself will ex- 
pend something like $5,000,000 on the new public 
buildings of various kinds. It will also expend for 
strictly State highways this year something over 
$6,000,000. We have sent out questionnaires to all 
local authorities having charge of publie improve 
ments to ascertain the amount of improvements 
contemplated and it is evident from the replies com- 
ing in that Indiana will expend outside of the above 
mentioned items between $15,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 this year in the way of highways and public 
buildings.—J. P. GoopricH, Governor. 


Big Program of Public Work 

HarrispurG, Pa., March 1.—The governor di- 
rects me to advise you that the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania contemplates the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 for road improvement, and perhaps a total 
of $15,000,000 for improvements to the capitol 
park in Harrisburg and the erection of a State 
bridge from Philadelphia to Camden. There are 
numerous other enterprises, such as additions to 
State institutions, but none of these of such magni- 
tude as to warrant immediate consideration. Per- 
haps the latter activity will involve the expenditure 
of $1,000,000.—Harry 8. McDevitt, secretary. 


Construction of Highway System Begun 

TRENTON, N. J., March 3.—New Jersey, under 
legislative power already granted, will spend about 
$15,000,000 on the construction of a Statewide 
highway system during the next three or four 
years. This work is already under way and as soon 
as the weather permits in the spring considerable 
mileage of the new State system will be actually 
in the course of construction. The routes for the 
current year have already been adopted and in 
many cases contracts have actually been awarded. 

The New Jersey legislature is about to provide, 
either by appropriation or other means, $1,000,000 
as its share for the current year toward the con- 
struction of a traffic tunnel under the Hudson 
River and a traffic bridge over the Delaware River. 
The legislatures of both New York and Pennsyl 
vania are about to take the same action. These 
two projects, involving an expenditure of about 
$24,000,000, will be undertakings in which Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey will equally share 
the expense, and I can say that all three States 
have practically agreed on the undertaking and 
that actual construction on both projects is already 


a matter of a short time. If the preliminaries are 
disposed of with the ordinary dispatch actual con- 
struction work on both the tunnel and the bridge 
should start within the next twelve months. 

A waterway improvement of considerable magni- 
tude is possible in New Jersey, contingent upon the 
action of Congress. Our legislature has provided 
legislation authorizing the acquisition by the State 
by gift, purchase, condemnation or otherwise of a 
tract of land 200 feet wide from the Delaware 
River to Raritan Bay, contingent upon the Federal 
Government authorizing the construction of a cross- 
State ship canal. My understanding is that such a 
bill is pending in the present Congress but of course 
we can not state authoritatively as to how it will be 
regarded. New Jersey is ready to do her part 
the moment that Congress authorizes the construe- 
tion of the canal. In my judgment there could 
not be a public improvement of more immediate 
importance or of greater value to the eastern see- 
tion of the country, and assuredly it would fur- 
nish a powerful antidote for the poison of non- 
employment and industrial apathy—at least in this 
section of the country. 

In addition to these major projects, a few months 
ago I called the mayors of the State in conference 
at the State House and urged that public works be 
started everywhere thruout the State and that mu- 
nicipal undertakings of every character be encour- 
aged and stimulated. The mayors were in hearty 
accord with this advice and reports I receive are 
to the effect that municipal improvements are being 
instituted very generally thruout the State regard- 
less of the fact that materials are still exorbitantly 
high.—W. KE. Ep@r, Governor. 


Will Expend Over Fifteen Millions 


SaLtr LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 28.—We in Utah 
are contemplating to prevent unusual industrial dis- 
turbances by means of public work. The State 
contemplates an intensive road building program 
and this is being supplemented by many of our 
counties and some of the principal cities. The in- 
dieations are that between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000 will be expended in this manner in the 
State during the next two years. 

We also contemplate the construction of a num- 
ber of reclamation projects in line with Secretary 
Lane’s soldier settlement plan, provided Congress 
paves the way. We now have in our legislature a 
bill providing for a bond issue of $2,000,000 for co- 
operation with the Government on such projects.— 
S. BAMBERGER, Governor. 


Millions for Road Building This Summer 


Mapison, Wis., March 3.—Reconstruction, s0 
called, has presented no serious problems in Wis- 
consin thus far. Our factories are generally busy 
and there is a good demand for labor on the farms. 
The returning soldiers are gradually going back 
to the positions which they left when they entered 
the service; in fact, it can not be said that there is 
any lack of employment or that any large number of 
people are out of work in Wisconsin at this time. 

The State has about $5,000,000 to invest in road 
building this summer. This includes the contribu- 
tions by the counties and the Federal Government. 
We have no extensive publie building plan. The 
State has been quite generous in all these matters 
in the past and I see no need at this time for any 
extraordinary appropriations for such purposes. 
Wisconsin may be relied upon to do her part in 
the expenditure of public money for improvement 
if a situation should arise under which it became 
necessary to undertake new construction to keep 
laber employed. We all appreciate that owing to 
the high cost of living men can not afford to go 
idle very long. However, there is nothing in the 
situation that would justify it at this time.— 
IMMANUEL L, PHiLipp, Governor, 


Highway Work Already Begun 


SACRAMENTO, CAuL., Feb. 28.—The most immedi- 
ate public work in California is that of construe- 
tion and maintenance of State highways. Four 
million dollars of a bond issue of $18,000,000 is be- 
ing expended in the development of the highway 
system. Just as soon as bonds can be marketed 
work will be energetically pursued on large State 
buildings in Sacramento and San Francisco, involv- 
ing an expenditure of some $5,000,000. 

With particular reference to the returning sol- 
dier, the State committee on soldier’s employment 
and readjustment, recently appointed by the gov- 
ernor, is making a strenuous effort to put every re- 
turning soldier back into his original employment 
and also to encourage such business activities as 
will afford opportunity for additional positions. 

The California State Land Settlement Board is 
engaged in the proposition of subdivision of agri- 
cultural lands for resale to settlers on easy terms 
and low rates of interest with provision also for 
advancement for improvement. This plan was in- 
augurated in 1917 and has worked very satisfac- 
torily. There is now pending before the legisla 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


At the present time builders’needs are plenti- 
ful and we want every retail dealer to investi- 
gate the wide range of uses and big value 
offered in 


Douglas Fir 
ad Port Orford Cedar 


lor doors, casing, ceiling, finish, flooring, sid- terior finish, outside frame casings, porch 
ing, moulding, timbers, dimension, etc., Doug- work, columns, etc. 
las Fir is hard to beat. 

















Right now, when builders are busy, you should 
Port Orford Cedar is also a good buy for in- have a stock of these two woods in your yard. 


Let us tell you more about these good sellers from the West Coast. Write us today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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THEY ARE now using airplanes and wireless in 
forest fire patrol work, but have not yet been able 
to figure out any effective way for utilizing sub- 
marines. 








Ir was predicted in these columns some time ago 
that the Railroad Administration would have to 
look to the sawmills to supply the heavy shortage 
in hewn ties resulting in large part from its pol- 
icies in tie purchases. It has now ordered two 
million sawn ties on the Pacific coast (five cargoes), 
and this is said to be only a first installment of 
larger orders. 


THE RAILROADS are conspicuously out of the 
market at this time for new cars and locomotives. 
The present high material prices of course are one 
factor, but another factor seems to be the objec- 
tion of many of the lines to the equipment stand- 
ards that have been adopted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The administration has had so much 
trouble in disposing of its standard equipment to 
the lines that it seems to be afraid to build more 
without definite orders from individual lines. Al- 
together the new standards do not seem to be an 
entire success. 


A stupy of the territory of almost any retail 
lumber association will indicate that the retailers 
who refrain from joining the association in general 
average a somewhat smaller annual business than 
those represented within it. Most of the associa- 
tions or at least many of them have a level schedule 
of membership dues, the small dealer and the 
large one paying the same annual dues. The Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut in mak- 
ing an increase of approximately 15 percent in its 


annual dues retained the feature of dues graded 
upon annual business which it has previously fol- 
lowed, these dues ranging from $15 minimum to 
$125 maximum. New concerns beginning business 
will, however, pay only $10 for the first year. Such 
a scale should be of material assistance in securing 
membership increases, 


No White Pine Blister 
Rust in Far West 


In a report of a meeting of the North Idaho 
Forestry Association which appeared in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of Dee. 21 reference to the white 
pine blister rust stated that it had made its appear- 
ance in the white pine of the Northwest and had 
been spreading at an alarming rate. While this 
point of the compass as a geographical designation 
is somewhat indefinite it appears to have carried 
the idea to many readers that it had reference to 
the far Northwest. This is not true; altho, of 
course, there is some apprehension in the minds 
of scientific men that it may eventually reach there. 
There has been a rumor that it has been discov- 
ered in Utah, but the blister rust to be found upon 
the pinon in that section is not identical. Forestry 
experts are canvassing ways and means to limit 
the spread of the disease beyond its present west- 
ern boundary. 


A Remarkably Well Balanced 
Convention Program 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to direct 
the attention of readers to the tentative program 
of the forthcoming annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the asso- 
ciated lumber congress which is published on page 
57 of this issue. No stronger or better balanced 
program has ever been prepared for any meeting 
within the industry and it reflects distinct credit 
upon Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the association. The subject headings selected for 
the various meetings are in themselves a fairly 
complete program apart from the subdivisions of 
these headings in the titles of the various ad- 
dresses, including, as they do, trade extension and 
advertising, lumber merchandising service, stand- 
ards of wood construction, organization for trade 
extension, governmental relations, and American 
industry in relation to national policy. That it is 
the intention to secure sustained interest thruout 
to the last moment of the meeting is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that the last speaker an- 
nounced is Hon. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, upon the subject ‘‘ Lumber Industry’s Op 
portunity in National Affairs,’’ 








Lumbermen Should Consider 
State Building Codes 


There seems to be a general movement thruout 
the country at the present time for the adoption 
of State housing acts modeled more or less upon 
the Wisconsin act. Such a bill has been intro- 
duced into the Iowa legislature and a copy of it is 
at hand. 

The general idea of State housing laws is to 
prescribe minimum safety requirements. No mu- 
nicipality can set a lower standard, but any munici- 
pality can make more rigid requirements in any 
respect than are prescribed by the State law. 

There is nothing very sensational in the Iowa 
bill, altho it appears to have been drafted some- 
what loosely in some respects. It describes a 
wooden building and also a fireproof building but 
with no intermediate type of construction, at least 
in the dwelling house line; and the fireproof dwell- 
ing entirely shuts out wood except for wooden top 
flooring, wooden hand rails (provided the latter 
are of hardwood) and wooden sleepers but not 
wooden beams. Dwellings over four stories in 
height must be fire-proof. 


There is not a line in the entire act Tequiring 
the use of better methods of construction in wooden 
buildings, including fire stops and the other desira- 
ble provisions which have been fully described in 
the literature of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The act appears to have been written 
by some one who knew a great deal about such 
sanitary matters as lighting and ventilation, but 
practically nothing about the technic of building 
construction. 

If we are to have State housing acts it might be 
well for the lumbermen to interest themselves in 
the matter of having wooden building construction 
properly represented in them. 
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Fixing Log Scales by State 
Statutes 


A number of States have acts specifying one or 
another of the accredited scales as the recognized 
method of measurement in the State. Usually 
these acts are so drawn as not to limit the right 
of private contract. The parties may agree in 
any contract for the sale of timber or logs upon 
any other log scale or method of measurement. All 
that the State statute does or purports to do is 
to fix a unit of measurement that will be under- 
stood as controlling in all contracts where some 
other method of measurement is not specifically 
agreed upon. 

Louisiana appears to have an act that goes 
further than this. To be more exact, it did have 
such an act; but not much is left of it by a re- 
cent district court decision. This act was passed 
in 1918 and made the use of any other than the 
Scribner-Doyle rule a criminal offense. Under 
this act William H. Parrish, an employee of the 
Tremont Lumber Co., was indicted for using an- 
other log rule. Judge Moss of the Fifth Judicial 
District Court sustained a motion to quash upon 
the first ground, which urged that the act was null 
and void pecause of uncertainty, there being no 
known Scribner-Doyle rule. Incidentally the 
judge stated as his informal opinion that there 
was great merit in the second contention, altho 
he did not find it necessary in this case to pass 
upon it. The second contention was that the act 
was unconstitutional as limiting the right to con- 
tract, and, therefore, violative of article 14 of the 
Federal constitution. The State gave notice of its 
intention to appeal to the Supreme Court. It is, 
however, unlikely that a law in these terms will be 
judicially endorsed. 

Some lumbermen may be confused by the finding 
of the court that there is no established Scribner- 
Doyle rule. It is well known that a combination 
of these rules is used in various sections of the 
country and was adopted as the official scale of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. This 
uses Doyle figures for the smaller diameters and 
Scribner figures for logs twenty-eight inches and 
over. This, however, is properly known as the 
Doyfe-Scribner rule, not Scribner-Doyle. A rule 
which uses Seribner for lower diameters and Doyle 
for larger is actually in use, but apparently was 
not sufficiently identified or described in the text 
of the Louisiana act. 





Let the Dirt Fly and the 


Hammers Ring 


Believing that the way to obtain accurate infor- 
mation is to go direct to the persons who are com- 
petent to speak with authority, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN wrote to the governors of all of the States, 
asking them to tell, for publication in this paper, 
what is being done or definitely planned in the way 
of public works for the purpose of providing ‘‘buf- 
fer’’ employment for returned soldiers and war 
workers and the stabilizing of industrial conditions 
generally during the period of readjustment. The 
replies received to date are published in this issue, 
beginning on the front cover and continuing on 
page 62. , 

It is most gratifying to note that the legislative 
and executive departments of nearly all of the 
States apparently are fully alive to the importance 
of getting extensive public works under way as 
quickly as possible. Besides the obvious advan- 
tages of these enterprises, in themselves, furnish- 
ing employment for thousands of returned soldiers 
and other workers, and creating a market for great 
quantities of building and road-making materials 
of every kind, the psychological effect upon the 
country at this time is bound to be most beneficial. 
To realize the truth of this statement it is only 
necessary to consider the paralyzing effect upon 
industry that a contrary policy would have. The 
power of a good example is great, and the several 
States are setting an excellent example for private 
enterprise to follow, as a perusal of the letters from 
the governors will show. 

Particularly encouraging is the fact that a num- 
ber of States report highway construction. and 
other public work already begun, on a large scale. 
That is the sort of news that the country wants to 
hear. In other States extensive programs of road 
building and other public work are slated to begin 
this summer, which also ‘‘listens good’’ to ears 
wearied with the recital of glittering generalities 
and vague plans for ‘‘reconstruction.’’ The official 
statements of the governors as to legislation actu- 
ally passed and bond issues authorized also fall 
into the ‘‘brass tacks’’ category and give assur- 
ance of a steadily increasing volume of public 
works during the next year or two. This means 
that there is to be no mere flash in the pan by 
merely providing emergency employment for a brief 
period, but that there will be a great reservoir of 
employment that can be drawn upon if needed. On 


the other hand, if the increased production made 
necessary by the depletion of the world’s stocks of 
almost all kinds of goods and commodities due to 
four years of war should require all available labor 
the publie works program can be reduced or slowed 
down to mect conditions without prejudice to the 
public welfare. 

If private enterprise thruout the nation will now 
follow the lead of the States and get all long de- 
layed as well as new building projects immediately 
under way this country will enter upon an era of 
unexampled prosperity in which every industry and 
individual will share. 





Chicago Newspaper Raps Building 
Procrastination 


That anyone who delays starting a building 
project in expectation of being able to build 
cheaper later is ‘‘shooting at the moon’’ is the 
conclusion reached in a straight-from-the-shoulder 
editorial under the caption ‘‘ Build Now’’ appear- 
ing in the Herald Examiner, a Chicago morning 
paper, on Tuesday of this week. The writer also 
prescribes the immediate resumption of building 
activities of every kind, public and private, as the 
best antidote for the germ of Bolshevism. 

While the editorial says nothing that has not 
already been said with equal force by the lumber 
and building trade papers, the appeal to ‘‘ build 
now’’ of course reaches an entirely different public 
thru the columns of an influential daily newspaper. 
Force is also added by the fact that a daily news- 
paper does not represent any industry or business 
interest in particular, therefore its utterances on 
such subject presumably are without bias. What 
is said in the editorial regarding conditions in 
Chicago is of course equally true of most other 
cities and smaller communities of the country. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
giving wider publicity to this forceful plea for the 
immediate inauguration of building enterprises of 
every sort by reproducing it practically in full, as 
follows: 

Not another day should be wasted in getting under 
way the gigantic building program that is hanging fire 
in Chicago, Not another hour should be squandered in 
discussions and conferences. 

Millions upon millions of public and private money 
is available for building that is planned and needed. 
‘To the men who are free to use that capital, big and 
little chunks of it, we desire to suggest very earnestly 
this morning that they put it to work. 

Loosen up! Let’s go! 

The very gentlemen who are doing the most talking 
and worrying about social unrest and trembling at the 
specter of Bolshevism hold it within their power to 
put this community on a happy, prosperous basis in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

But much of the private capital has considered divi- 
dends entirely, without regard to the human factor. 
Public officials have muddled around with the people’s 
money while indulging in theories about the high cost 
of labor and materials, 

How do they know labor and materials ever will be 
cheaper? They have no positive knowledge on the sub- 
ject. What right have they to be guessing that at 
some indefinite time in the future, perhaps a genera- 
tion or two hence, they will be able to spend our 
money for things we need now better than they can 
spend it now? 

This need for action is a present need. It is a very 
present need from every angle. 

The buildings, public and private, from bungalows 
to mammoth factories, are needed by the thousand. 

Springfield is showing Chicago that she is wider 
awake than this town. Some bright gentlemen down 
there examined the entire situation technically. They 
discovered that any one who held back a building 
project at this time in the expectation of being able 
to build cheaper later was shooting at the moon. 

Then they advertised, That’s the thing to do when 
you have a great truth to spread—advertise. They 
advertised their discovery broadcast and advised the 
public to investigate for itself the reasons for their 
advice to “build now.’’ The public did, and when it 
found out how blind it had been it turned loose its 
capital and things began to whoop. 

Even if there were a possibility that labor or mate- 
rials would be cheaper, further delay would be inex- 
cusable. Why not display a little plain American 
sportsmanship? Turn the money loose. This town is 
years behind even in the small matter of housing its 
people. Bring out that $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 that 
is being hidden away merely on the bet that market 
prices will drop. The labor cost is the principal item 
in practically every commodity. 

When we quit gambling with labor we may cease also 
to consider soviets. 


“It is, of course, one thing for a lumber manu- 
facturers’ association to adopt uniform accounting 
methods and another to train individual account- 
ants in its uniform use. The next step naturally 
is to hold accounting conferences where such mat- 
ters can be discussed. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is taking such a step, and while primarily 
it relates only to problems presented by the income 
tax law it is conceivable that it may be carried 
farther, and that in time we may have in the lumber 
industry accounting congresses just as we already 
have logging congresses. 


Baits for the Timid Prospective 
Builder a 


The news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week carry some interesting information re- 
garding the proposed price adjustment and ep- 
dorsement plan. It is not necessary to review: the 
facts there given, but there are a few special con- 
siderations affecting the lumber industry to which 
it may be well to call attention. 

Sufficiently obvious and sufficiently widely known 
of course is the fact that lumber prices at the pres- 
ent time show a smaller margin over production 
cost (where they show any margin at all) than is 
true of most other building materials. This is not 
entirely indicated by the moderate percentage of 
increase during the war period. ~ It should be re- 
membered that the lumber industry supplied its 
quota of regular enlistments and was in addition 
heavily called upon for the special class of experi- 
ence required in forestry and lumbering operations 
in France. The available experienced labor re- 
quired in both logging and sawmill operation was 
seriously reduced, and while the industry has of 
course been compelled to compete with other in- 
dustrial lines in the wages paid those wages have 
not been able to command the special expertness re- 
quired by the job for the simple reason that the 
supply of experienced labor was not to be had. 
Men have been drawing the wages of skilled saw- 
mill labor who to a large degree have lacked the 
skill, The labor cost of manufacturing lumber is 
excessive in practically all sections of the country, 
and the skilled lumbermen necessary to remedy this 
situation are held in France for road work and 
other tasks for which lumber experience is not espe- 
cially necessary—as is forcibly stated by a letter 
this week in'the Query and Comment department. 

Therefore, even tho the lumbermen be disposed 
in common with other lines of industry to do what 
they can in the direction indicated, it must be re- 
membered .that there are definite limitations upon 
their ability at this time. 

In the second place, it should be remembered that 
mill prices do not so directly control the eventual 
cost to the consumer in lumber as they do in most 
lines of building materials. They more nearly ap- 
proach this condition perhaps in large building con- 
struction, but even in our large cities the function 
of the large retail lumber yards is an important 
one. It is also especially true that if a price con- 
cession is to be effective in stimulating greater 
building activity the retail lumbermen, being in 
more direct touch with the consumer, must be 
largely relied upon as the active missionaries of 
the movement in as far as lumber is concerned. 
Any program at Washington, therefore, which 
merely calls manufacturers into conference without 
getting in touch widely with. the retail lumber in- 
dustry will fall short of the desired result. The 
margin of profit in retail distributing is by no 
means negligibly small in comparison with the mar- 
gin of profit in manufacturing. The entire trade 
should be asked to codperate. 

There is also another point that recently has re- 
ceived a most effective support. The cost of lum- 
ber to the consumer is very heavily a transportation 
cost. If the Government can consistently ask the 
building material industries to forsake their profits 
temporarily in order to stimulate building why 
can it not as consistently ask its own railroads to 
make similar concessions in freight rates upon 
building materials? The governors’ and mayors’ 
conference at Washington this week urged a reso- 
lution stating that freight rates upon building ma- 
terials should be radically reduced ‘‘and any deficit 
resulting to the Federal Government will be more 
than offset by the prosperity it brings.’’ It is 
quite obvious that if manufacturing and mercan- 
tile lines can sacrifice their profits temporarily, ex- 
pecting to be recouped by good business later on, 
the railroads can consistently do the same thing 
and with the same expectation. 

With these suggestions and with the more com- 
plete information at hand the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN resubmits the entire plan to the lumber in- 
dustry. The Southern Pine Association has already 
announced its intention to codperate. The program 
has the support of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. That organization frankly rec- 
ognizes that any such effort to assist the economic 
laws of supply and demand must be to a degree 
experimental. It does not know just what results 
may actually be accomplished. It however con- 
cludes that the plan at least deserves a fair and 
full trial. 


It MAY be taken as indicative of the openhanded 
way in. which lumbermen do things when the ap- 


- peal is made in the right way that they raised 
' for welfare work for lumbermen soldiers about 


seven times more money than it was found actually 
possible to. expend. They are now considering how 
it may be possible effectively to spend for return- 
ing lumbermen soldiers the $54,000 that they did 
not need while in France. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


FOR UTILIZING WOOD WASTE 


Will you kindly endeavor to put the writer in touch 
with some mill men who would be interested in a new 
process for using mill waste? ‘This process, preferably 
for hardwoods, furnishes all the power for operating 
the mills and at the same time recovers from the wood 
all those valuable products which are usually consumed 
when steam power is used. 

A ton of waste will furnish approximately 50 H.P. 
for ten hours in addition to the heat necessary for the 
recovery of the chemical products, the profits from 
which pay all power costs and yield a revenue of from 
$2 to $5 a ton, figured conservatively. 

The approximate cost complete is $3,000 a ton. 
It would be necessary for a mill to have an output of 
at least 10,000 feet a day to obtain sufficient waste to 
justify installing such a process.—INQuIRY No. 60. 

[The above comes from a southeastern lumber 
concern of long experience and wide acquaintance. 
By the cost per ton daily capacity is meant; a 
plant to handle ten tons of wood waste daily would 
cost $30,000. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied on request.—EpITor. | 





THE ADVANCE IN BUILDING MATERIAL 


Several days ago there appeared in our local paper 
an article, which was taken from a St. Louis paper, 
which contained a statement that lumber and building 
material had advanced 63 percent within the last year. 
This may be correct about building material, but do 
not think it applies to lumber. 

If you are able to furnish us statistics and correct 
information as to advance in lumber over year 1916 
we will appreciate them.—INQuiry No. 99. 

|The above letter comes from a Ohio retail lum- 
berman. He, of course, from his own. record of 
lumber quotations can determine very closely what 
the advance has been in the kinds of lumber his 
yard handles. This has varied considerably be- 
tween the different kinds of lumber, as shown by 
the report on lumber prices compiled by the price 
fixing committee issued last November. That re- 
port, however, states that lumber in general has 
advanced less than the average advance of all com- 
modities. 

Some very careful statistics were developed for 
Charles 8. Keith by the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice a few months ago, which showed that up to that 
time lumber had advanced during the war period 
about 6914 percent, cement in the same proportion, 
and brick about 71 percent. Hardware and win- 
dow glass have of course in general more than 
doubled in price, but they do not enter largely into 
the costs of the completed building. | 

An interesting study of lumber prices by Homer 
Hoyt has been taken from the report above referred 
to of the price fixing committee and has been 
prepared for republication and appears on page 
46 of this issue—EDITOR. | 


BRING THE FOREST REGIMENTS HOME 


The 20th Engineers (Forest) which your paper had 
considerable to do with organizing are now apparently 
allotted the task of remaining in Franre to recon 
struct the roads that were damaged by the American 
troops during the war, which will in all probability 
require their remaining there until all other divisions 
have returned with the possible exception of those who 
are with the army of occupation now on the German 
front. It seems manifestly unjust that these men be 
detained to do this work inasmuch as the damage to 
the roads was no doubt the inevitable wear and tear 
due to the exigency of a war that was not of our mak- 
ing and for which we should in no wise be held respon- 
sible. 

The members of the forestry division are all volun- 
teers, to whom the highest honor is due; and road 
building, now that hostilities have ceased, can hardly 
be considered by them as showing much appreciation 
of the spirit of loyalty that induced them to volunteer 
their services. Why our soldiers should be required to 
do this work I presume it is not for us to inquire. It 
is no doubt a part of the war program which the chiefs 
of our army staff consider unnecessary to explain. 
During hostilities no one asked any questions or ex- 
pected explanations ; all orders were obeyed without 
comment either from the soldier or the citizen at 
home; our faith in those entrusted with the conduct 
of affairs was supreme and our desire to support them 
prevented any comment unfavorable to the successful 
accomplishment of their purpose. But the things 
which our men went to France to accomplish have been 
done and further work, such as repairing damages to 
roads or property, which were unavoidable, should be 
left for those who were responsible for such necessities. 

The members of the 20th Engineers are all skilled 
in their business; they left remunerative positions at 
the first call of the country with characteristic loyalty 
of men of their profession ; the companies with whom 
they were employed gave them up with the same spirit, 
realizing, however, that their own business, which was 
to become such an important factor in our war needs, 
would suffer ‘great difficulties in the loss of their ex- 
perienced help. These lumber industries are still 
seriously handicapped in their operations by reason 
of their inability to secure proficient help. It is con 
servatively estimated by many of the manufacturers 
that they are not getting to exceed 60 percent of effi- 





ciency from the class of help they are obliged to use. 
Positions, therefore, await practically all the members 
of the forestry units upon their return. Would they 
not be serving a much better purpose and greater ulti- 
mate good at home where their skilled services can be 
applied to better advantage than building roads in a 
foreign country that can not now find occupations for 
all their own labor ?—S. E. BAkwick, Manager Chicago 
office, Long-Bell Lumber Co.—No. 62. 


[Our readers will be quick to endorse the views 
here expressed. Soldiers are being mustered out 
for whom no jobs are waiting, but who would be 
entirely capable of performing the sort of work 
that the forest engineers are doing in France at 
this time. For most of this work at least their 
special skill in logging and lumbering is no special 
qualification; and it is badly needed at home. The 
present cost of manufacturing labor is largely an 
excessive labor cost due to inexperienced labor.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE AUTOMOBILE SPOKE SITUATION 


We desire to get some information as to the market 
for automobile spokes. Can you throw any light on 
the following questions: 

1—Are the majority of the manufacturers in any one 
section of the country and, if so, where? 

2—What is the approximate daily or monthly output 
of the large producer? 

3—In your opinion, does this article lend itself to 
quantity production, say five cars per week? 

4—What is your opinion of the market to absorb 
such a production? 

We realize that we may be going considerably beyond 
what we have the right to expect from you in the 
above inquiry, but we have, in the past, received such 
valuable coéperation from you that we take the liberty 
of inquiring again.—INquiry No. 104. 


[The above inquiry comes from a woodworking 
institution in the State of New York. 

The difficulty in regard to artillery wheels for 
automobiles and trucks has not been hitherto in 
finding a market but in finding and securing suffi- 
cient production. The entire country has been 





Enclosed find check as per your 
bill. Aside from information, your 
journal is a business ““Tonic’’ that 
every lumberman needs. —E. R. 
Bastress Co., Mount Carmel, Pa., by 
E. R. Bastress. 











scoured by the United States in order to find mate- 
rial for the wheels of army trucks and artillery 
wagons. Hickory suitable for the spokes of these 
artillery wheels is becoming scarce and some of the 
automobile manufacturers have been studying the 
possibilities of other woods. Eucalyptus has been 
considered, but the difficulty in seasoning that wood 
without checking is a serious one. 

At present the manufacture of these spokes is 
carried on in connection with the usual spoke indus- 
try and chiefly in those sections where suitable wood 
is to be obtained, inasmuch as the paying of freight 
charges upon a great deal of waste is eliminated by 
reducing the spoke blank to very close to the 
eventual size, close to the timber. Spoke manufac- 
turers are largely situated in the South and South- 
west, altho there are such establishments all over 
the middle and eastern parts of the United States. 

The hub ends of artillery spokes are wedge shape 
and when assembled in the felloe make a complete 
and tight circle with a hole in the center for the 
bell of the wheel hub. The iron hub plates come 
against the spokes on each side and each spoke is 
bored with a bolt hole that passes thru it and thru 
both plates. This is tightly set up and the nut 
upon the inner side of the wheel usually is also 
riveted to prevent its working loose. The rigidity 
of the wheel against buckling depends on this thru 
bolting, but its tightness fore and aft—that is, in 
the direction of the revolution of the wheel—de- 
pends upon the tightness of the wedge shaped in- 
ner ends of the spokes. If they should shrink after 
being assembled in the wheel they would quickly 
become loose at the hub. There are considerable 
requirements of hardness as well as strength, and 
hickory is the best wood for this purpose that has 
yet been discovered. 

Inasmuch as it is very doubtful whether the pro- 
duction of automobiles can get back during the 
present year to its previous quantity basis there 
will not be so large a consumption in this field, but 
the demand will probably be equal to the supply. 
Correspondence with the leading artillery wheel 
manufacturers will bring out further information 
and the inquirier has been supplied with the names 
of some of these.—EDITor. ] 





MANUFACTURER OF WOODEN TOYS 
WANTED 


Will you kindly give us the names and addresses 
of a few manufacturers whom you may happen to 
know who are equipped to manufacture small parts of 
wooden toys in large quantities?) We have a very good 
customer whom we are desirous of assisting to locate 
a manufacturer who would be interested in quoting 
upon such material.—Inquiry No, 43. 


[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. 
There are undoubtedly woodworking plants in that 
State equipped to turn out practically anything 
in wood, and if they desire to investigate this in- 
quiry the address will be supplied.—Eprror. | 





TRANSIT CAR SITUATION EXAGGERATED 


On Feb. 21 we received from one of the lumber 
buyers in Alabama the following letter: 

“I have your favor of the 7th with reference to the 
transit proposition, It seems that there has been quite 
a bit of information passed around among the mills 
within the past ten days concerning the number of 
cars now in transit unsold. One party made a state- 
ment to me that the St. Louis wholesalers, alone, had 
over 2,000 cars in transit and that they were all draw- 
ing demurrage at that time. 

“This had some effect on the mills, as most of them 
like to hear that their stock is moving out from the 
reconsigning points. 

“I shall continue to try to get the shipments thru to 
you, and advise you from time to time.” 

This letter was answered by us on Feb, 22, advis- 
ing this lumber buyer that we were going to get the 
absolute facts covering the number of transit cars and 
the number out of these which were on demurrage. 

By a thoro canvass of the wholesalers of St. Louis on 
Feb. 25 the following results were obtained: 

Total number of cars in transit.........107 
CARS OR GOMOD s 6.6.6. is cdccswcecodece 11 

We think that this information is of interest to the 
trade at large and to the mills in general, which, from 
a financial standpoint, are compelled to sell their lum- 
ber by a method of transit shipments.—G. R. Gioor, 
Gloor Ortmann Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


[The above letter is published for the informa- 
tion of the trade.—Eprror. | 


COST OF CREOSOTING TIES 


We have a plant here which we are not using at the 
present time and it has been indicated to us that there 
might be money in creosoting ties. Can you advise us, 
without reference to grade, what a creosoted tie is 
worth over a regularly produced tie? Should you 
not be in possession of this information it occurred to 
us that you could doubtless get it for us in some way. 

We looked thru your last issue of the LUMBERMAN, 
but did not see anyone wishing to buy such a product 
po any “ads” offering such for sale.—INQuiIRY No. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Tennessee con- 
cern. Railroad ties are very largely treated in 
plants owned and operated by the railroads; only 
to a small extent are they bought and sold in the 
open market after the manner of untreated ties. 
The cost of treating varies from 16 to 45 cents for 
an 8-foot tie 7x9 feet. This includes the five fol- 
lowing factors: (1) seasoning, (2) labor, (3) fuel, 
(4) plant operation and maintenance, (5) chemi- 
cals. <A tie of the size mentioned contains 3% 
cubic feet and the cost of charging it with ten 
pounds of creosote per cubie foot, or a total of 
thirty-five pounds, is here figured at 39 to 45 cents; 
creosote alone at 1 cent a pound costing 35 cents. 
It may of course be seen that the cost lies largely 
in the amount of preservative used. These figures 
are given in Howard F. Weiss’ manual on timber 
preservation published in 1915. Present costs are 
higher. 

Inasmuch as a treated tie will last ten to twenty 
years, depending upon mechanical wear, it is ob- 
vious that preservative treatment leaves a consid- 
erable margin between the cost of treatment and 
the enhanced value of the tie. It is also quite 
likely that the treating plant in éastern Tennessee 
would be likely to work up a considerable market 
for other forms of treated timber such as fence 
posts, telegraph and telephone poles, sill timbers 
and other material for agricultural uses.—Eprror. | 





SAWMILL COMPANY RESUMES OPERATIONS 


WeETUMPKA, ALA., March 3.—The Perrine Saw 
Mill Co., formerly the Coosa Mill Co., has resumed 
operations after undergoing extensive modeling and 
repairs with a new management. W. G. Schoop, for 
many years connected with the sales force of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., is sales manager of the Per- 
rine Saw Mill Co. J. P. Finley, formerly with the 
Alger, Sullivan Lumber Co., will operate the new 
company. The Perrine Saw Mill Co. will specialize 
in heavy timbers. The mill will handle timbers 
24x30x60. The officers are as follows: President, 
J. M. Perrine; vice president, W. G. Frost; secre- 
tary, Judge E. G. Adams; treasurer, F. 8. Davis, jr. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The attitude toward the future shown by Wall 
Street, the center of American finance and the 
sensitive barometer of economic and commercial 
conditions, undoubtedly represents the attitude of 
the nation as a whole. The financial interests 
commonly known to the world collectively as Wall 
Street are exceedingly hopeful regarding the out- 
look and declare that while the tuture course of 
prices and wages still presents many uncertainties 
the general promise for trade activities justifies 
the most exultant optimism. According to their 
observation, the pubtic is becoming used to peace- 
time conditions again, and the process of read- 
justment has gone on its mind, as it were; hence 
the hesitation and back-holding that have char- 
acterized so strongly the recent commercial sit- 
uation are due soon to be alleviated and eventual- 
ly, not far in the future, to disappear entirely. 
In a recent interview Charles M, Schwab stated 
in this connection: ‘‘In regard to business in 
America I may say that I am at present slightly 
pessimistic, but for the future I am strongly op- 
timistic. ‘he future surely has in store success 
for American business. Reconstruction in Irance 
and Belgium, as I see it, can not possibly be 
started tor some time yet, and consequently our 
export trade is going to develop slower than ex- 
pected. But in the meanwhile we require even 
now so much for our unusual development here 
in America that we are bound to have prosperity. 
I hope and believe a way may be found, in a 
legal way, to tide us over the transition period.’’ 
Just at present, conditions may be characterized 
as rather precarious, with consumers postponing 
their requirements in the hope of lower prices 
than have already been reached and with demand 
consequently not materializing fast enough to 
support any greater deal of industrial activity, 
and hence with a growing unemployment of labor 
and machines as the labor transition develops. 
To find a solution to the present problems, which 
solution will enable industry and trade to tide 
over the present difficult transition period with 
the least economic disturbance, is the aim of the 
leaders in all lines of endeavor. ‘This ‘‘tiding 
over’’ appears to be the chief problem today and 
there seems to be no inclination to worry about 
tomorrow. For faith in the future is unshaken, 
built as it is on the vast requirements which the 
world is merely storing up awaiting a more 
favorable time than the present actively to enter 
the market. 

* * * 

There is a gradual broadening in the demand 
for southern pine and most of the manufacturing 
centers report that the volume of actual business 
transacted now is greater than 
for a long time. Inquiries also 
are said to be materially heavier, 
which serves to indicate that the 
expansion of the market now evident will con- 
tinue. In the meanwhile the price situation also 
continues to improve, several recent advances 
having been noted, some of which are attributed 
to the development of export activity during the 
last few weeks. The price situation has also been 
strongly influenced by manufacturing conditions 
continuing far from favorable, inclement weather 
having forced many of the larger mills to operate 
half time only and most of the smaller mills to 
close down entirely, with the result that mill 
stocks probably are more seriously depleted now 
than ever. Manufacturers hence have practically 
given up hope py now of being able to replenish 
stocks this season, as the relationship between 
demand and supply already is awkward, and as 
demand is expected to have time to expand con- 
siderably further before resumption of anything 
like normal production is possible it would be 
ridiculous now to expect lower prices; and retail- 
ers and consumers generally now seem to begin 
to realize this. Only a couple of months ago a 
fall in lumber prices was confidently predicted; 
yet the trade has witnessed during this time a 
steady advance now totalling $2.50 on most of 
the popular items, and this has had the’ effect of 
dispelling erroneous ideas of future low prices. 
During the week ended Feb. 28, 140 mills report- 
ing to the Southern Pine Association produced a 
total of 65,384,227 feet, compared with their nor- 
mal production of 92,794,047 feet. These mills 
shipped during the week 62,664,332 feet and re- 
ceived orders for 53,890,060 feet. 

m” * * 

Reports on the North Carolina pine market are 
still cheerless, with an exceptional quiet noted 
for last week. There are hopes, however, that this 
exaggerated quietness is merely 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


NORTH a temporary condition, such as al- 
CAROLINA ways is more or less evident dur- 
PINE 


ing the last week of the month, 
; and that when the new month is 
fairly opened it will be accompanied by some sort 


of business revival. The root of the evil is the 
general hesitation that rules the commercial and 
industrial field, and a remedy is quite certain to 
be found as soon as the consumers are enabled 
to view the future with greater certainty than 
at present and thus can anticipate their wants. 
The pine manufacturers are watching events 
closely and this has led them to the conclusion 
that the future will not be as dark as is the 
present, and hence they will hesitate a long time 
before lowering prices. Even if they did so at 
this time it would not produce any additional 
business, for, altho much of the business placed 
within recent months has gone to the small, air 
dried mills which were ever ready to sacrifice in 
order to move stock, the situation does not seem 
to hinge on prices solely, but mainly on the un- 
certainty for the future. There are prospects, 
however, that the market this year will follow its 
actions in preceding years, in which case this 
month should witness a considerable business re- 
vival. These prospects are rendered more likely 
by the fact that the building public and industry 
are gradually awakening to the realization that 
lower prices for building materials are impos- 
sible, at least for some time, and that their best 
interests demand going ahead with their plans 
without waiting further for the impossible to 
happen. 
* * mn 

Increased strength and further expansion of 
trade are the predominating features of the hard- 
wood market, and that these are not merely tran- 
sient is assured by the steady 
growth of the number of promis- 
ing inquiries received. One 
prominent manufacturer says he has received 
more inquiries and orders during the last ten days 
than in several months previous. Sales and ship- 
ments, according to common report, are running 
far ahead of production, which has been seriously 
curtailed for ‘some time by inclement weather. 
There still are consumers staying off the market, 
persisting in their hope for lower prices, but 
sufficient business nevertheless is coming from all 
directions to bring about, in conjunction with 
this decreased production, what is called ‘‘the 
most startling reduction in mill stocks in the 
history of the hardwood lumber industry,’’ As 
to prices, under such conditions there is only one 
opinion to be entertained, and that is that an 
advance is inevitable. An authority on the 
market remarked the other day that many buyers 
do not realize that labor and other costs enter- 
ing into production have advanced 100 percent 
during the war, as compared with an advance 
of only 52 percent in the price of the lumber 
itself, which shows that lumber already is sell- 
ing at rock bottom prices and that the only way 
open, with the present shortage of logs and de- 
crease of production, is an advance commensurate 
with costs. 


HARDWOODS 


* * * 


There is a general good feeling among the man- 
ufacturers and distributers of cypress because of 
the bright outlook for this wood. <A brisker in- 

quiry, from both retail and in- 
CYPRESS dustrial sources, is reported and 
some manufacturers claim to note 
some improvement in actual bookings. Most of 
the call for cypress comes from the middle West 
and the North at present and is mostly for mixed 
cars. Demand from the East is generally char- 
acterized as slow, the dealers there apparently 
staying off the market for the present. Stocks at 
mills remain broken and unsatisfactory, altho 
production has been greatly increased lately thru 
more favorable weather conditions. Whether 
stocks can be adequately rebuilt this season or 
not is a question, for according to general re- 
ports demand keeps right up to production, and 
an increase in the former is very probable prompt- 
ly to accompany an increase in the latter. In 
fact, a shortage of cypress is generally regarded 
as an inevitable early future development, and 
hence it is natural that prices should hold very 
firm, as they do. 

* * * 

Inland Empire lumbermen were gladdened last 
week by a heavy fall of snow that will prove a 
genuine boon to the loggers, even tho it is not 

expected to remain long. Practi- 
WESTERN cally the whole winter has been 
PINES most unfavorable to successful 

logging and full advantage will 
be taken of the snow while it is here. The fact 
that operations have thus been hampered will 
not necessarily mean a log shortage at the mill, 
but it will mean expensive logs, for if the orders 
are forthcoming the logs will be gotten out, under 
any prevailing conditions, altho at greater cost 
than if snow had favored the operators. All the 
Inland Empire operators are most optimistie, 
seeing nothing but good business in the future. 


For the week ended Feb. 22, thirty-three mills 
reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced 9,256,055 feet, or 34 percent 
o1 a normal production of 27,600,000 feet; shipped 
13,907,392 feet, or 33.44 percent above produc- 
tion, and received orders for 13,750,000 feet, 
During the same week nine mills reporting to 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association shipped 3,343,000 feet and re- 
ceived orders for 4,600,000 feet. Out of these 
nine mills eight were closed and the remaining 
one produced 491,000 feet of lumber. 


* * * 


A touch of real winter in the northern sections 
during the last two weeks has had the effect of 
checking building operations and lumber buying 

somewhat, but this is merely a 
NORTHERN temporary condition depending on 
PINE weather and as soon as it mod- 

erates the market activity will 
pick up again and perhaps become brisker than 
before. This interruption, as a matter of fact, was 
welcomed by the manufacturers, as it was ac- 
companied by a fair fall of snow that has as- 
sisted them considerably in their woods opera- 
tions. Further, it will help prepare the ground 
for spring seeding, and the manufacturers are al- 
ways grateful, or should be, for any weather that 
will benefit the farmer, as it in turn benefits them 
equally. 

* * * 

The story of the other construction woods is 
the story of Douglas fir. The market for it is 
undergoing the same gradual expansion, and cur- 

rent conditions have the same 
DOUGLAS stiffening effect on prices. This 
FIR week’s feature of the Douglas fir 

market seems to be the promise of 
early placement of some profitable railroad busi- 
ness. A number of inquiries are already being 
circulated and some large orders are in prospect, 
those at present received calling, in most cases, 
only for tie material. The continued shutdown 
of many of the logging camps, awaiting a definite 
settlement of the various labor troubles burden- 
ing the west Coast industries, may force many 
of the mills cutting for the domestic trade to 
close temporarily, until supplies of logs again 
become available, and this is likely to have a far 
reaching effect on the Douglas fir market. During 
the week ended Feb. 22, 122 mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association pro- 
duced a total of 58,820,401 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 77,111,000 feet; shipped 
59,623,900 feet, or 1.35 percent above production, 
and received orders for 54,840,388 feet, or 6.77 
percent below production and 8.72 percent below 


shipments, 
* * * 


Inside and out of the lumber and allied in- 
dustries is the building situation anxiously 
watched, as it is around building that practically 

the entire commercial life of a 
CURRENT nation normally revolves, to a 
FACTORS greater degree than is commonly 
thought. It therefore has given 
the commercial world great satisfaction to note 
that there has been a constant improvement, even 
if small and almost imperceptible from week to 
week, in the building situation—which, however, 
still is far from normal. In fact, it was estimated 
that sales of building materials at distributing 
yards during last week were only 20 percent of 
normal, and any great rush for building supplies 
really is not expected to develop this spring. The 
increase in building operations will be gradual 
and most construction firms do not look for the 
zenith to be reached before the spring of 1920. 
But they feel that this gradual increase will be 
far more desirable than a sudden boom with which 
the production capacities of the country perhaps 
could not keep pace, as such an increase would 
create a more substantial foundation for future 
building activity; hence far-sighted business men 
are quite contented with the present situation and 
optimistic regarding the future. Inasmuch as 
prices inevitably will have much to do with gen- 
eral construction activities it is worth nothing 
that structural steel dropped $4 a ton last week 
and that the price of sand dropped $1 per cubic 
yard, and is now selling at $1.25 per cubie yard, 
compared with a pre-war price of about 50 cents. 
There is no indication that lumber, tile or brick 
will come down in price in the near future. Dur- 
ing the week, in fact, hollow brick was advanced 
$1.90 a thousand by Hudson River manufacturers. 
Cement production is below normal and the price 
is relatively high, and asphalt is moving in large 
quantities. The public is still holding off in large 
measure because of uncertainty as to the future 
trend of lumber and brick prices, but it is evident 
that some big building programs must soon get 
under way regardless of prices. 
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~ AMERICAN: INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business men and students of economic condi- 
tions are becoming more and more impressed, as 
the days roll by, of the imperative need of quick 
action if the slackening tendency in business, and 
more especially in industrial activity, is to be 
decked. It was to be expected that there would 
be some let-down in general business, especially 
nanufacturers engaged in war materials, in the re- 
adjustment from a war to a peace production. 


So far this slackening in activity has not reached 
disturbing proportions. The superficial conditions 
are fairly satisfactory, as much so as could be 
expected in a readjustment period. Underlying all 
this, however, is developing a situation that must 
be checked quickly by an active endeavor to get 
under way public work and manufacturing on a 
peace footing if the volume of unemployment is 
not to become serious. At least this is the view 
of shrewd students of business developments. 


Oue of the most disturbing features is the slow 
progress being made by the ponderous Government 
machinery. Failure to make preparations for a sci- 
entific direction of the readjustment is the weak 
spot in the present situation. We were so busily 
engaged with war and with the speeding of pro- 
ductions to the Government requirements that the 
country, to a very large extent, was unprepared for 
the sudden cessation of hostilities last November 
and as a consequence business to a very consider- 
able extent is compelled to grope its way. 

One of the most potentially retarding factors is 
the inability of the Government to adjust war 
claims quickly and as a consequence millions of 
dollars of credits are tied up, thus affecting the 
ability of many business concerns to proceed with 
plans for production on a peace footing. One large 
manufacturing concern located in eastern territory 
has a matter of about $6,000,000, represented very 
largely by loans held by banks, on which it is com- 
pelled to pay interest, tied up in this manner. 


The Government makes no provision for the in- 
terest charges on this kind of credit where con- 
tracts have been cancelled. Special war construc- 
tions, such as plants and machinery, are standing 
idle and depreciating rapidly while the appraisers 
are waiting patiently on the Government before 
making their findings. Naturally this not only af- 
fects the credit of the manufacturing concerns but 
is a factor in the banking situation. Most of this 
plant capacity is useless for other purposes and 
sooner or later must be charged off either by the 
Government or by someone else as war waste. 
What possible advantage a delay in the adjusting 
of such claims can give is not clear, but the harm 
that the delay is causing is great. Not only that 
but a large number of concerns are similarly sit- 
uated, and altho the amounts are not so large the 
effect on the business attitude is accumulative. 


Necessarily bankers are made exceedingly cau- 
tious by these developments, and they in turn talk 
it to their business clients in making loans and it 
does not require much time before this conservatism 
has developed into a wave of pessimism which in 
a period of uncertainty is apt to work serious hard- 
ships. There is no other cure for pessimism like 
increased activity in construction lines. The actual 
starting of public works of various kinds and of 
general building which will give employment to 
men and make a market for materials stimulates 
interest in all lines of activity. There has been a 
large amount of talk of increased activity in build- 
ing lines, but the construction programs have not 
yet developed into a great deal of actual activity 
and until they do idleness has a tendency to in- 
crease. 


The middle West is favorably situated at pres- 
ent for reasons already explained. There was less 
specialized war work in this section than to the 
eastward. The Kast, being the first to respond to 
the war production program, necessarily drew 
heavily on the West for labor. That labor is now 
being released by the eastern plants and the pros- 
perous condition of the West and the activity in 
many lines of peace production, especially manu- 
facturing, are certain to attract those who left this 
section for the eastern munition points. This, to- 
gether with the demobilization of middle western 
troops, in course of time, is likely to produce an 
unsatisfactory labor situation so far as employ- 
ment is concerned unless a new demand for labor 
is created thru public works, building and increased 
peace production. 


Not since the early days of our participation in 
the war has there been a situation calling for cour- 
ageous codperation such as the present. Neces- 
sarily, business must grope its way thru this period 
of uncertainty, for there is no directing force or 
Reneral coéperative program to point the way. 
While those who are pessimistically inclined find an 
array of factors that would seem to point conclu- 
sively to an unsatisfactory industrial situation 
lying ahead, it must be admitted by the more 
optimistically inclined that these factors are dan- 


ger signals that can not be ignored. On the other 
hand, underneath it all there seems to be a con- 
viction that the country at large has faith in itself 
and that it will emerge from this transition period 
in a better and stronger condition than ever before. 

Certainly there is a demand for everything that 
is required ordinarily in peace times as soon as a 
way is found to finance the undertaking. The world 
reconstruction period, which naturally must await 
the results of the peace conference, holds a great 
promise for future business. 

Furthermore there is capital seeking investment 
in larger volume than generally has been supposed. 
Evidence of this is found in numerous develop- 
ments in the last few months. Probably the best 
evidence of this lies in the effect which the taxation 
program and the preparation for the $6,000,000,000 
Victory loan has had upon the business mind. It is 
obvious to those who know underlying conditions 
that if the Government can offer the public some- 
thing attractive in the way of an investment the 
public has the money to invest, and this is true of 
State and municipal government in financing public 
works. The investment situation, therefore, all 
things being considered, is in a remarkably satis- 
factory position for an after-war readjustment pe- 
riod. 

Public opinion seems to be more or less divided 
as to the practicability of the League of Nations 
idea, but, generally speaking, outright opposition 
to this is comparatively limited. Those who oppose 
the League of Nations seem to be unable to sug- 
gest a better plan and at the same time they admit 
the necessity for some organized effort of the allied 
and neutral countries to compel the carrying out 
by the Teutonic nations of the terms of the peace 
treaty without resort to arms. 


Theories are all very well when no real crisis ex- 
ists, but only those theories which can be applied 
in a practical way can safely be utilized, the others 
necessarily going into the discard. In this country 
we were over-confident in the thought that the At- 
lantie ocean made it impossible for the United 
States to become involved in actual hostilities in 
the European war, yet it would be difficult, knowing 
the facts as we now do, to find any considerable 
number of citizens in this country who would se- 
riously criticize our entrance into the war. Our 
remoteness from the battle fields under modern 
conditions of civilization did not avoid war. The 
war put upon us an international responsibility 
which we could not evade were we so disposed. 

In these world problems there are conditions as 
well as theories to be met, and they must be met 
in a practical way. The old idea that a man does 
not need to fight even tho his rights are trampled 
upon does not find lodgement in the practical mind. 
The theory of nonresistance has its answer in the 
practical demonstration of the nonresistant being 
swallowed up by the aggressive. Were the whole 
world to accept the theory of nonresistance there 
would be no need for a League of Nations, but we 
have not reached that stage yet, as is evidenced 
by the developments of the last four years. 

The spirit of codperation has been stimulated by 
the experiences of the war and business men today 
are more considerate of the rights of others than 
they were four years ago. This is developing the 
idea of helpful coéperation not only among nations 
but among individuals. But in all these things 
there necessarily must be leadership as well as def- 
initeness of purpose. The business situation never 
called so insistently for such leadership as it is 
ealing today in this country. 





PACIFIC INSPECTION BUREAU HOLDS ANNUAL 


SeaTtLe, WaAsH., Feb. 27.—The annual meeting 
of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau was held 
today at the office of the secretary, Fred W. Alex- 
ander, in the White Building and was well at- 
tended by its members who are engaged in manu- 
facturing north Coast lumber for cargo shipment. 
President E. G. Ames, of Seattle, presided over the 
deliberations. 

The board of trustees elected for the ensuing 
year consist of the following: E. G. Ames; P. J. 
Brix, Knapton, Wash.; O. M. Clark, Portland, Ore. ; 
William Donovan, sr., Aberdeen, Wash.; E. G. 





FRED W. ALEXANDER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Secretary 


Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; A. J. Hendry, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Charles E. Hill, Tacoma, Wash.; H. Kirk, 
Portland, Ore.; C. L. Lewis, Raymond, Wash.; 
A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash.; A. L. Paine, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; F. H. Ransom, Portland; A. A. 
Scott, Mukilteo, Wash.; J. W. Thompson, West- 
port, Ore., and F. J. Wood, Bellingham, Wash. At 
the next monthly meeting of the directors the offi- 
cers for the year will be elected. 

The report of Secretary Alexander indicated that 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau had had a 
very busy year. During that time 46,400 certifi- 
cates were issued in triplicate, with 90,800 copies 
covering inspection on 1,898,397,366 feet, of which 
851,692,330 feet was waterborne shipments; 801,- 
148,190 feet rail shipments and 245,556,846 feet lo- 
cal shipments. The total inspected during 1917 was 
1,368,747,688 feet, showing a gain for last year 
over the previous year of 529,649,678 feet, which 


was largely due to the inspection of aircraft mate- 
rial and ship lumber. 

The total of waterborne shipments during 1918 
with those of 1917 for comparison as reported by 
the secretary was as follows: 


1918, Feet 1917, Feet 
PUD: i. 40:00566 ce vevee< 310,145,245 342,140,291 
Domestic off-shore ...... 52,100,675 81,032,984 
CD eecé 6d eccevese 778,919,017 1,035,493,236 
Dill Kevssaieces .1,141,164,937 1,458,666,511 


Service of a Year 

During the last year no complaints were re- 
ceived on shipments made to foreign or domestic 
off-shore ports. The amount shipped under inspec- 
tion by rail and water to California was 515,792,647 
feet. During the year 76 investigations were made, 
52 in the San Pedro district and 24 in and about 
San Francisco, and of these 33 were found justified, 
by reason of under grade material, poor manufac- 
ture and sizing. The total amount of mismanu- 
factured material was, however, only 58,828 feet. 

A representative of the bureau is stationed in 
the middle West to represent the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in making investigations of 
complaints on shipments made by its members and 
during the last year 83 complaints were investi- 
gated, of which 26 were found to be up to grade and 
57 below. Of these shipments investigated only 23 
were covered by certificates of the Pacific Lumber 
and Inspection Bureau, and of these 20 were found 
to be on grade with only 3 slightly below. 

During the last year twenty new members were 
added to the bureau and four withdrew, leaving a 
total membership of 163 mills, divided as follows: 


Daria CDI divedicasencienare 25 
Ue I og SddeecendssVesavchada 51 
QeaGW RIGGNGE sc ctcccccccvcavedeses 19 
WI TIGRNOE iickccccccccsceseee' 9 
CRY HNO Sacedevrcenawcddenee 47 
COOW Pe edis'tncede ccccvetedevadns 12 
OM Rdadcnateideconcarecewens 163 

In closing hig report Secretary Alexander said: 

The last year marks the largest operation in the 

bureau’s existence and while complaints have been 


received none of them have proved exceptionally bad, 
taking into consideration the large amount of material 
inspected and the manner in which shipments were 
necessarily rushed. 

The greatest amount of our work consisted in the 
inspection of aircraft material and Government ship 
Jjumber, and while our force of supervisors and in- 
spectors were not at the front they were largely instru- 
mental to the success of the campaign in carrying on 
the work of inspection. 


Coastwise Traffic of Two Years 


The report issued by Secretary Alexander of the 
waterborne shipments for California, Washington 
and Oregon for the last year as compared to the 
previous year is of great interest. It shows a loss 
of over 25 percent in the coastwise shipments to 
the California markets and a loss of about 10 per- 
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cent in the export shipments for 1918 as compared 
with 1917. The report in detail is as follows: 


Oalifornia— 1917 1918. 
Total 














blades ch ies eet or ate 1,035,493,236 778,919,027 
Loss—256,574,209 feet. 
IN 5d o-5 ose A 45 60699 14,726,310 6,145,160 
PIT eee oe 4,144,217 1,364,799 
Atlantic coast .......... 2,128,308 1,936,444 
Hawalian Islands 58,504,237 38,139,873 
Philippine Islands ...... 1,529,912 4,514,399 
St re $1,032,984 52,100,675 
Loss—28,932,309 feet. 
NEED seen’ :0':6:4.8'6:9'% 78,403,118 75,050,214 
ee eee 1,847,750 820,260 
West Coast, So. Am..... 91,814,267 81,363,577 
RE eer 4,238,131 1,328,985 
Central America ........ ne 8=—&_ oe eee e 
SE Saar peed castes ous es 27,583,297 32,485,820 
rr er ee ee 35,656,235 50,672,222 
So. Sea Islands. 7 5,471,631 2,530,673 
U. K. and Continent..... 64,085,877 51,772,655 
BEE, Scccseaws newer ss 11,286,899 11,113,025 
ON ore 21,698,273 1,027,971 
ban é.<lit sok ewateee 21,333 1,979,843 
| Pere ee ee 342,140,291 310,145,245 
Loss—-31,995,046 feet. 
Se ere 1,035,493,236 778,919,027 
RIOMIBETIG oon cccsvcvcnve $1,032,984 52,100,675 
ES oiios0 04009 58.90% 842,140,291 310,145,245 
oO ee 1,458,666,511 1,141,164,947 
SUMMARY 1918 
Domestic Foreign Total 
British Columbia... 4,035,723 84,033,304 88,069,027 
Puget Sound........ 251,486,866 102,133,669 | 353,620,535 
Grays Harbor....... 183,784,089 $2,564,610 216,348,690 
Willapa Harbor..... 46,602,203 21,622,107 68,224,310 


Columbia River..... 163,173,398 68,964,855 232,138,253 

Ooos BRY..ccoscccses 181,037,413 826,700 182,764,113 
ME <Seccnieeness 830,919,692 $10,145,245 1,141,164,937 

COMPARATIVE—B. C. oF & ORE, TOTAL WATER- 

1917 191 

British Columbia... 44,240,478 88,069,027 43,828,549* 

Washington ....... 824,690,910 638,198,544 = 186,497,366%+ 

OO | vb ascececes 589,735,123 414,902,366 174,6382,757+¢ 
DEE (sc scccosscees 1,458,666,511 1,141,164,937 


’ *Gain. Loss. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TOTAL CARGO 
SHIPMENTS RHPORTED BY MILLS AND TOTAL 
CARGO SHIPMENTS INSPECTED BY PACIFIC 
LUMBER INSPECTION BUREAU (INC.) FOR 


1918. 
1918. 1918. 
Nhipped. Inspected, 
COED, 6.8 ce beeeew eee 778,929,017 483,455,917 
OS a ree ee 6,145,160 3,889,480 
I ais nn tee 6G tein oe 59 1,364,799 1,364,799 
Atlantic coast ........06:. 1,936,444 1,319,478 


Hawaiian Islands ........ 38,189,873 37,024,690 


Philippine Islands ....... 4,514,399 4,514,899 
Oe eS er 75,050,214 74,636,596 
New Zealand ............ 820,260 820,260 


West Coast, So. Am....... 
EE 54.6% 6 eid ana euewspibe 


81,363,577 
1,328,985 


79,585,210 
1,328,985 





SE, 6:0.6:9:06.0 62000554094 86 82,485,820 32,485,820 
See Terre 50,672,222 50,672,222 
South Sea Islands........ 2,530,673 2,530,673 
U. K. and Continent...... 51,772,655 51,772,655 
DEN: $:55:6$5 $39.0.5485-9 0 RES 11,118,025 11,113,025 
DEED fo n.d wid <b dere area ale wo 8 1,027,971 1,027,971 
OR: Waser eer sede cannaneas 1,979,843 1,979,843 
1,141,174,937 851,692,330 

Total foreign inspected..............+.. 820,123,567 
Total domestic inspected, cargo......... 531,568,763 
Total cargo inspected............. 851,692,330 
Total rall Inepected.. ...cccvcsesece 801,148,190 
Total local inspected.............. 245,556,846 


1,898,397,366 


PIERS ROOFED WITH REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Cau., March 1.—The manage- 
ment of the California Redwood Association is al- 
ways on the lookout for additional uses for red- 
wood lumber. It is gratified to know that the State 
Harbor Commission is continuing to make use of 
the redwood in constructing the roofs of the new 
piers on the San Francisco waterfront. Piers 41 and 
46, constructed last year, have roofs made of mer- 
chantable redwood 2x4-s, placed on edge. This 
construction is considered ideal for fire protection. 
About 500,000 feet, b. m., is used on the shed of 
each pier. The merchantable redwood is sized to 
2x4 and laid on edge. Pier 3 has just been finished 
with a redwood roof. Pier 31 is in process of con- 
struction and Pier 33 has just been started. Red- 
wood is used also for fire ‘‘baffle plates’’ in the 
construction of these piers. 








TO FINANCE SMALL CEREAL MILLS 


SPOKANE, WaASH., March 1.—The Community 
Milling Co., capitalized at $1,000,000, has been or- 
ganized by V. D. Williamson, Gordon Muna and 
H. C. Lane, all of Spokane. The organizers of this 
concern plan to install thruout the Inland Empire 
small community flouring mills, one half the capi- 
tal of which will be supplied by the parent concern 
and the other half by local capitalists. The ob- 
ject of this form of organization is to provide the 
smaller communities with flouring mills that shall 
enable them to transform into merchantable prod- 
ucts the wheat and other cereals raised locally. In 
this manner local industry will be developed and 
the element of transportation will be eliminated 
largely from the cost of the product ready for con- 
sumption. 


CHEAP WOOD SILO FOR ARKANSANS 





Campaign Boosts Silo Building—Regular Yard 
Stock Used in Construction 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., March 5.—A new type of 
wood silo to meet the needs of the Arkansas dairy 
farmer has been introduced into the Ozark dairy 
section. Because of the fact that the dairy indus- 
try in the Ozarks is still in process of evolution the 
permanent silos used in northern dairy states are 
not suited to Arkansas conditions. The Arkansas 
dairyman is starting in on a small scale; he is ex- 
panding his business year after year. Consequently 
he can’t afford to invest $300 in a silo that may 
not suit his needs three years from now. Further- 
more, in Arkansas the dairy cows are outdoors so 
much longer than in northern States that the farm- 
er does not need as large a silo. 

These conditions led J. D. Wilson, county agent 
for the United States Department of Agriculture of 
Benton County, Arkansas, to experiment with a 
wood silo of a small diameter, 28 or 32 feet high, 
that could be built at a cost of $100. The silo was 
tried out a year ago and found to be a complete 
success. An intensive county-wide ‘‘build a silo’’ 
campaign was conducted last fall. Governor 
Charles H. Brough, of Arkansas, headed a delega- 
tion of representative farmers and business men on 
a speaking tour thru the county. A small model 
silo was taken along for exhibition purposes. 

The full effects of the campaign are now being 
felt. Wood silos are going up everywhere. This 














NEW TYPE OF WOOD SILO 


type is known as the Liberty silo because the model 
exhibited last fall was painted red, white, and blue, 
in an effort to connect in the minds of the farmers 
the essential relationship of feed, the silo, and 
the war, 

The silo is constructed out of B grade of inch 
flooring, standard width. Rigid hoops are cut out 
of 2 by 4’s. Hight of these staves, tightly fitted 
together, constitute a section. Thus the sections 
may be made up at the lumber yard and the silo 
assembled on the farm. 

There are twelve sections in the complete silo, 
with a total of ninety-six boards. A feature of 
this silo is the fact that the hoops are permanent 
and not lugged. Every stave is nailed to the hoops. 
The doors are not fastened to the hoops, but meet 
in the middle of the 2 by 4’s, 

The most progressive dairy farmers in north- 
western Arkansas use two silos, a larger one for 
winter and a smaller one to tide them over the 
drought in the summer. The summer silo is neces- 
sary because most of the pasture in Arkansas is 
blue grass, which tends to go into a dormant stage 
in the summer. 





GOVERNMENT SELLS READY-CUT HOUSES 


Huntineton, W. VaA., March 3.—The 108 ready- 
made homes manufactured by the Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. for the United States Housing 
Corporation, have been sold by the Government to 
a New York realty firm. There were 2,000 bids. 
The selling prices were from $650 to $1,400. An 
approximate price of $1,500 was paid by the Gov- 
ernment for the houses. A number of individual 
sales were made but most of the houses were pur- 
chased py the New York firm. 

W. E. Minter, president of the Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., declared it was the deep rooted 
opinion of lumber dealers and manufacturers that 
the long delayed building program, hindered and 
postponed by Government needs thruout the war, 
would be started immediately, upon a larger scale 
than formerly outlined. Said Mr. Minter: 


Pre-war conditions and normal conditions are not, 
as many people thoughtlessly say, synonymous, and the 





sooner the building public—and the building public 
includes practically the list of progressive business 
and professional men—accept the conditions of thig 
new and unprecedented period in national history the 
better for the status of business in general. 

Not alone from a standpoint of price but from the 
fact that in twenty years the entire southern pine 
growth of the country will be practically exhausted, 
the opportunity to build under normal conditions js 
something to engage immediate public attention. Nor. 
mal conditions mean nothing more or less than condj- 
tions as they should be—as they have been made to fit 
the demands of the period. 

Mr. Minter interpreted the sale of the Govern. 
ment stock of houses as meaning an official endorse. 
ment of a building boom, predicted on the nation. 
wide demand for homes, an urgency of this condi- 
tion being manifest in the fact that at present there 
is a pressing need locally for over 1,000 new home, 


SHIP BUILDERS HAVE FAREWELL DINNER 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 3.—The Gulf States 
Shipbuilding Association, organized shortly after 
the war emergency shipbuilding drive began, was 
informally dissolved last Saturday, its members at- 
tending a farewell dinner Saturday evening at the 
Grunewald Hotel. The shipbuilders had as guests 
several New Orleans wits and raconteurs, and the 
Grunewald Cave’s ‘‘Midnight Frolic’? company 
was also featured on their entertainment program, 
Among those present were: 

Fred W. Salmen, of Slidell and New Orleans, presi- 
dent; L. N. Dantzler, vice president for Mississippi; 
H. ©. Murnan, vice president for Alabama; George H. 
Dunlap, treasurer; I. G. Blodgett, secretary; O. B. 
Hodge, J. D. Barksdale, G. F. Pope and J. F. wy & 
of the Hodge Shipbuilding Co. ; Moss Point, Miss. ; J. L, 
Dantzler, J. D. Dantzler, jr., Henry Bruster and Byrd 
Enochs, Dantzler Shipbuilding Co., Moss Point; J. A, 
Blodgett, C. A. Reed, Fred Dierks, Claude Delmas and 
D. V. Dierks, of the Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding Co., 
Pascagoula, Miss.; W. M. Evans, Alabama Drydock & 
Shipbuilding Co., Mobile; E. R. Cameron and G. R, 
Larrieu, of the Gulf Transportation Co.; BE. F. Hailey 
and L. J. Peterson, Louisiana Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Slidell, La.; Warren Johnson, of the Johnson Iron 
Works, New Orleans, and W. i. Brill, of the Federal 
Railway Administration. 


NATIONAL FOREST CUT INCREASES 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 3.—A considerable 
increase in cut and sale of timber from the national 
forests of New Mexico and Arizona for the fiscal 
year 1918 is ‘indicated by a statement just issued 
by District Forester Paul G. Redington. The cut 
for 1918 totaled 121,458,000 board feet, for which 
$272,755 was received, compared with 1917 cut of 
96,888,000 feet, selling for $217,054. The average 
selling price for 1918 was $2.25 a thousand, com- 
pared with $2.23 for 1917. All timber cut was ap- 
praised, advertised and sold to the highest bidder. 
The Forest Service did not raise the price of 
stumpage during the war. All persons cutting tim- 
ber operated under Government contracts, which 
provided that only mature timber be cut. 

Sales of timber furnished 39.2 percent of the 
total revenue of the Arizona and New Mexico for- 
ests, from all sources, including grazing permits, 
ete., for 1918, said total being $706,639. 


TO BOOST WESTERN PRODUCTS IN EAST 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 3.—Chester J. Hogue, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in Portland, will leave for New York in a few 
days to establish an office and represent the associa- 
tion in the matter of placing the merits of fir and 
other lumber produced in the Pacific Northwest be- 
fore the public. Mr. Hogue is a civil engineer of 
wide experience and has also had experience as a 
lumberman, and his services will be of great value 
to the lumber industry. Mr. Hogue’s successor 
here has not been announced yet. 


WIRELESS PHONE SERVICE SUITS FOREST 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—Wireless telephones 
are to be installed in the forests of the Pacific 
northwest during the coming summer. The Forest 
Service has decided to allow C. M. Allen, its tele- 
phone engineer, to install such telephones on the 
more important mountain peaks where lookouts 
are stationed during the forest fire period. The 
first stations will probably be on Mount Hood and 
Zigzag mountain. Said Mr. Allen: ‘‘The use of 
the radio telephone will be of great value on our 
high lookouts because of the damages to wires by 
avalanches, falling rocks and snowslides.’’ A 

Power will be generated by a windmill or air 
motor placed upon the tiptop of the cupola of the 
lookout house and this will drive the dynamo. Vac- 
uum tubes will transform the current into high 
frequency alternating current that will set up waves 
which will be sent into space and caught by the 
antennae of receiving instruments. 

While the radio telephone construction program 
includes only the important lookouts, it is expected 
that in time portable equipment will be carried by 
every ranger. A radio outfit would be lighter than 
the telephone cases now packed thru the forest, and 
an additional advantage is that there would be no 
trouble with tangled wires. 
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_ LOYAL LEGION ORGANIZED FOR PEACE 


Grievance Committee and Arbitration Board 
Afford Security Against Strikes—Bonds 
Insure Submission 


SATTLE, WASH., March 1—That the Loyal Le- 
ga of Loggers and Lumbermen is practically 100 
geent strong on a peace basis is the opinion of 
j W. Smith, district board chairman, who is now 
ga business trip to this city. Chairman Smith is 
jre for the main purpose of helping L. C. Ward, 
manager of the Seattle district, comprising King, 
(lalam and Kitsap counties, complete his organi- 
ation. In this district there are now ninety-eight 
operators and about 10,000 men; and at the close 
of the war in the three northwestern States the 

membership of the Loyal Legion embraced 150 op- 
erators and 130,000 men. Dr. Smith comes from 
Silverton, Ore. Speaking of his work, he says: 

In Washington, Oregon and Idaho there are twelve 
districts, and each district has two members of the 
general board of directors, one an employer and the 
other an employee. Each district also has a board, 
composed of three employers and three employees, 
elected every six months at a convention. Each 
mill or camp is entitled to two delegates, one an 
employer and one an employee, at this convention. 
Each member of the Loyal Legion pays an initiation 
fee of $1 and dues of 25 cents a month. There is no 
distinction between employers and employees. In 
this way we have adopted a system which we be- 
lieve puts the organization on a 50-50 basis. 

In every camp or mill there is a grievance com- 
mittee of employees, who may place grievances 
before the district board; and in case of no adjust- 
ment the case may be carried before the general 
board of directors. If the general board fails to 
settle the matter, the board may appoint a final 
tribunal composed ‘of one employer, one employee 
and one United States district judge, as arbiters. 
The employers are under bonds to abide by the 
decisions of the arbiters. 





SPRUCE CORPORATION REJECTS LOW BIDS 


PoRTLAND, OrE., March 1.—Because of the fact 
that some of the bids were ridiculously low, the 
United States Spruce Corporation has decided to 
reject them and to offer the property not sold upon 
bids which were opened two weeks ago, at private 
sales to be held at Vancouver in the near future. 
Acceptances of bids regarded satisfactory are still 
under way and will probably be completed in a 
week, 


REVISE CEDAR SHINGLE GRADING RULES 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—From today, the 
grade of red cedar shingles, known to the trade as 
extra clears, will be 100 percent strictly clear. 
This change in the grading rules has been author- 
ized by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, J. 8S. Williams, secretary. 
The revision of the rules has been made in order to 
eliminate confusion on the part of the retailer as 
to the meaning of ‘‘extra clear.’’ The associa- 
tion rules called for 90 percent clear but permitted 
defects in 10 percent within 4 inches of the top; 
but many manufacturers and wholesalers wrote 
their own specifications on this grade, eliminatihg 
defects. A way out of the resulting difficulty, 
which has led to numerous misunderstandings, has 
been found by the shingle branch in its decision to 
make the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ extra clear 100 percent 
clear, The rule for this grade will read: 

Sixteen-inch Rite Grade extra clears, to be strict- 
ly clear when green, twenty-five courses must meas- 
ure full 10 inches, and when dry not less than 9% 
inches; random widths, but not narrower than 2% 
inches. All shingles must be well manufactured, 
=." kiln-dried not too rapidly nor excessively 

The ‘‘Rite Grade Eureka,’’ which is an 18-inch 
shingle based on extra clear grading, has been made 
to correspond, 


ORDINANCE THREATENS WOODEN SHINGLES 


GRAND Rapips,; Micu., March 3.—Grand Rapids 
lumbermen and Fire Marshal George Boughner 
are at odds over the proposed shingle ordinance, 
which would prohibit the use of wooden shingles in 
Grand Rapids after Sept. 1. The ordinance reads: 


Section 1. From and after the first day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1919, it shall be and it is hereby declared un- 
lawful for any person, firm or corporation to place a 
roof upon any building. placed, rebuilt or erected with- 
in the limits of- the city of Grand Rapids which roof 
Shall be covered with wooden shingles or any other 
equally inflammable material. 

Section 2. Any person, firm or corporation violating 
the terms of this ordinance shall on conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 and costs of 
prosecution, and in default of payment thereof the 
court may make a further sentence that the offender 
be imprisoned in the jail of the county of Kent or in 
any jail, penitentiary or workhouse of said city until 
the payment thereof, but the term of such imprison- 
ment shall not exceed ninety days. 


The lumbermen claim that shingles dipped in 
fire-proof solution are as good a preventive as any 
of the prepared shingles that would be substituted. 








Fire Marshal Boughner, however, believes that 
after a period of weathering the solution in the 
shingles would be lost from the shingles. The lum- 
bermen contend that the prepared shingles curl up 
and the fire marshal makes the statement that the 
wooden shingles do the same after a period of 
service. 

The question is to be threshed out before the 
city commission at’an early date, but the lumber- 
men are to have plenty of time in which to prepare 
their arguments. 





LUMBER CUT OF MILLS IN COAST STATES 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 1.—Lumber census re- 
ports received up to Feb. 24 by District Forester 
George H. Cecil, Portland, show that 321 large 
mills in Oregon and Washington cut 5,500,000,000 
board feet during 1918. This is a slight decrease 
from the cut in 1917. The reports by States are 
as follows: One hundred and sixteen mills in 
Oregon report 2,115,676,000 board feet cut in 
1918, which is 33,208,000 feet less than the cut of 
identical mills reported for 1917. Two hundred 
and five mills in Washington report 3,383,312,000 
board feet cut in 1918, which is 121,598,000 feet 
less than in 1917. 

The returns available are as yet incomplete, but 
the data indicates that practically all the larger 
mills have reported. Because of the expected in- 
crease in demand for lumber from these two States, 
the officials in charge of gathering the data are 


MISSISSIPPI BARGE SERVICE FOR LUMBER 


Rates to Be Published for St. Louis-New Or- 
leans Traffic—Lumbermen Alert 
to Opportunities 





Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5.—Lumber soon will be 
handled by the Government barge service on the 
lower Mississippi River. The first step in this di- 
rection was the announcement made today that the 
traffic department of the Mississippi-Warrior Wa- 
terways of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has arranged to publish rates on hardwood 
lumber from St. Louis to New Orleans, based on 80 
percent of the existing all-rail rates. 

The notice has been eagerly awaited by lumber- 
men ever since the Government began the operation 
of this barge line on Sept. 28, 1918. It came from 
J. 8S. Houston, general agent. He said that he 
could not give the date when the rates will be ef- 
fective, but would advise the hardwood men as soon 
as the tariff is published. 

In a letter to the hardwood division of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange thru that organization, Mr. 
Houston says: 

We have weekly service between St. Louis and 
New Orleans and endeavor to have sailings from St. 
Louis on Thursday of each week. We will also be 
in a position to handle export shipments of hard- 
wood lumber through the port of New Orleans and 
issue through export bills of lading. 

Our rates will provide for shipside delivery and 
all switching and terminal charges, if any, will be 
taken care of by the barge line. We shall also ab- 
sorb the cost of switching 





at St. Louis on carload 
shipments delivered in 





| Leaving the “Jam” to the Other Fellow 


cars at our dock, foot of 
North Market Street. We 
shall also be in a position 
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to accept wagon-load ship- 
ments at this dock. 

The time consumed by 
the barge line from St. 
Louis to New Orleans will 
average about seven days. 
With the prospect of a 
big export business in 
hardwoods, which the 
hardwood lumbermen of 
St. Louis expect to be in 
a position to handle, the 
announcement was greet- 
ed with considerable in- 
terest. At one time great 
quantities of lumber were 
handled on the Missis- 
sippi River but of recent 
years this has fallen off 
considerably. 

Cargoes of wheat for 
the Government, shoes, 
electrical supplies, paint, 
hardware, glassware, gro- 
ceries, dry goods have 
formed the cargoes so far. 





FIR EXPORT ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 
1—The annual meeting 
of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. 
was held at the office of 
Charles E. Hill, secretary, 
in the White Building 
here, Thursday. W. H. 
Talbot of San Francisco, 
president of the company, 
was unable to be present, 
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anxious to make the census as nearly complete as 
possible. Operators in the district are codperat- 
ing well with the Forest Service, according to Mr. 
Cecil, and it is believed that reports will be re- 
ceived from practically all the mills of the district 
that were active in 1918. It is specially desirable 
that these reports come in promptly, so they may 
be included in the final tabulation of lumber cut 
for the year. 


NEW COAST PLANT STARTS OPERATING 


CLeAR LAKE, WasH., March 1.—The new mill 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. here sawed its first 
log yesterday and will soon be running at full ca- 
pacity. Most of the old employees are on the job 
and more are returning every day ready to work 
when the mill begins operating to capacity. 

This new plant is probably the last word in mill 
construction on the Pacific coast. It was built to 
take the place of the old mill which was destroyed 
by fire in May of last year. The new plant is elec- 
trically equipped thruout and when running to full 
capacity will turn out about 300,000 feet of lumber 
a day. The starting of the mill is a great boon to 
Clear Lake and vicinity as it will give employment 
to a large force of men who were formerly em- 
ployed by the company. 





but A. A. Baxter, of San 
Francisco, general manager of the company, was 
in attendance. Considerable routine business was 
transacted and plans for the year gone over, altho 
no changes were made in export prices. Mr. Bax- 
ter expressed the opinion that there will be a grad- 
ual increase in the export business as freight rates 
get down to something near normal. Indications 
point to this occurring in the near future. The old 
board of trustees, with two exceptions, were re- 
elected as follows: 

Puget Sound—E. G. Ames; J. H. Bloedel; W. H. 
Boner; E. G. Griggs; C. E. Hill. Willapa Harbor— 
R. H. Burnside; Charles L. Lewis. San Francisco— 
E. A. Christenson; W. H. Talbot; C. A. Thayer; 
James Tyson. Grays  Harbor—William Donovan, 
Sr.; A. W. Middleton; A. L. Paine. Columbia River 

-—S. M. Hauptman; Henry Kirk; Lloyd J. Went- 
worth; M. C. Woodard. 

The April meeting of the trustees and for such 
members as care to attend will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, The usual time for the monthly meetings 
is the fourth Thursday in the month. It is possi- 
ble, however, that some other date may be decided 
upon later for this meeting. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
handles the fir lumber output for export of about 
fifty-six of a total of about sixty-three mills en- 
gaged in the export fir business in Washington and 
Oregon. 
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REDFIELD PRICE ADJUSTMENT PLAN OUTLINED 


Idea Suggested by Lumberman — Industry’s Representation on Board Not Made Known — Involves Price 
Concessions to Expedite Construction— National Chamber Committed to Trial of Plan 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in previous 
issues given such information regarding the pro- 
posed price adjustment plan known as the,‘‘ Red- 
field plan,’’ as was available; and has also pub- 
lished comment upon this plan from representative 
lumbermen based, of course, upon the facts as far 
as disclosed. Some important facts, however, have 
been learned about it which can now for the first 
time be published, and apparently because there 
seems to be in Washington a lack of judgment as 
to what information the general public desires to 
have in such a matter. 

The original announcement stated that the plan 
had been evolved after conferences with ‘‘repre- 
sentatives of industry,’’ entirely ignoring the fact 
that the industries concerned might have at least 
some interest in knowing who their representa- 
tives were in any such conferences. The announce- 
ment was later made as published in last week’s 
issue, that an ‘‘industrial board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’’ had been formed, but gave no 
information regarding its personnel further than 
the chairman, George N, Peck, formerly vice chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. The size of 
this industrial board was not stated in this official 
announcement. It has later developed that it is to 
consist of six members, altho no official announce- 
ment of that fact has been made. An unofficial 
announcement states that, in addition to the chair- 
man, Hugh Frayne and Thomas C, Powell have 
been appointed members. Mr. Frayne represented 
labor upon the War Industries Board and Mr. 
Powell is director of capital expenditures of the 
Railroad Administration. Secretary Redfield’s an- 
nouncement published last week stated that the 
board would be composed of representative men 
from industry, labor and the Government; labor 
and the Government already have been given their 
representation. Probably the three members of 
the board not yet announced will represent indus- 
try. It is understood that they have been selected 
and their names submitted to President Wilson 
for approval, At this writing it is not known 
whether he was able to give attention to that mat- 
ter while in the United States. 

It further appears that the entire subject has 
been presented to the executive board of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and that 
that body while reserving judgment in a large de- 
gree as to the outcome of the plan has decided to 
support the proposition and give it a fair trial. 
It has been asked by the Government to act for 
industry in the calling of representatives of the 
individual industries into conferences upon the 
matter and two such industries were actually in 
conference at Washington on Tuesday of this 
week, 

Idea Originated with a Lumberman 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is also able at this 
time to make the interesting statement that the 
entire idea was originally championed and spon- 
sored by W. M. Ritter, one of the leading hard- 
wood manufacturers of the country and a member 
of the advisory council of business men who have 
been for some time codperating with Secretary 
Redfield. Mr. Ritter has for a considerable period 
abandoned his own offices at Columbus, Ohio, and 
given his entire time to public work in Washing- 
ton. A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week made a special visit to the offices 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., in Columbus. Mr. 
Ritter was not there, but access was given to cor- 
respondence files, which gave a very good idea of 
his conception of the details of the plan. 

It is, of course, apparent that had the original 
announcement frankly disclosed Mr. Ritter’s con- 
nection with it it would have been greeted with 
much greater interest and in a more receptive 
way by the lumber industry at large. 

It is somewhat difficult to state the logical points 
in proper sequence, as they interrelate and interact 
upon each other. But the fact first to be pointed 
out is that in building construction the final prod- 
uct, the structure, is composed of greatly diversi- 
fied materials, the product of entirely separate and 
independent industries. The cost of the building as 
a whole depends upon their aggregated cost. Price 
concession upon any one of these materials has 
little effect in stimulating building construction 
even tho carried to an extreme, and price reduction 
upon the entire list even of only moderate extent 
would be much more effective. 


Delayed Building and a Price Suggestion 


Taken as the second premise, the theory is that 
building construction at the present time is largely 








retarded by a general belief that prices of mate- 
rials are likely to be lower later on. It is perhaps 
unnecessary as to building materials in general 
to spend much time in discussing whether that be- 
lief is justified. It exists at the present time and 
prevents building. It appears to be sufficiently 
strong to warrant the assumption that it will be 
actually deterrent of extensive construction for a 
considerable period to come. If this be true it is 
quite likely that this withholding of demand may 
of itself cause the actual weakening in prices which 
it anticipates. 

It is, of course, thoroly established that the cut- 
ting of prices to stimulate demand when there is 
no demand is not good merchandising. A latent 
demand, however, does exist. If it awaits a gen- 
eral reduction, let us say, of 15 percent in the cost 
of building and will then actively assert itself 
would it be good merchandising policy for the 
building material industries to make price con- 
cessions of that general average now, and let buy- 
ing start now rather than await the bringing of 
this situation by a slower development? 

It should be said in this connection that it is 
recognized that the war advance in building mate- 
rials has not been harmonious and consistent. 
Some products have advanced in much larger per- 
centages than others. Naturally, such products 
would take a larger percentage of reduction in 
any such arrangement. Mr. Ritter expresses his 
belief that lumber should not be expected to take 
more than a very moderate reduction. If, how- 
ever, the lumber manufacturers by such a conces- 
sion can secure larger concessions from other build- 
ing materials which can afford them he believes 
the results will justify this procedure. 

The fact should be emphasized that there is 
no Government price fixing in the plan. The vari- 
ous building industries are merely asked to con- 
sider the matter of making mutual price conces- 
sions. They are to do this to such extent as seems 
to them desirable and necessary. Such concessions 
to have their proper effect must be sufficient to 
leave in the minds of buyers the belief that they 
represent the bottom of the market and that no 
further declines are to be expected. These reduc- 
tions when decided upon by a given industry are 
to be submitted to the Industrial Board—of course, 
together with the supporting facts. There should, 
of course, be some harmonious relation between the 
price concessions made in the various materials, 
and the work of the board is largely to secure such 
equalization, If an industry offers a sufficient con- 
cession it is to be approved by the board. If it 
appears to be insufficient it will, of course, be made 
the subject of further consideration between the 
board and the industry. 

Such concessions when announced earry with 
them merely the influence of the men behind them. 
They are not binding upon any buyer or any seller. 
If they seem fair prices to the national Govern- 
ment it can go ahead with its purchases for the 
railroads or for governmental construction in other 
lines. If they seem too low for any individual 
manufacturer he is at liberty to ask and secure 
higher prices if possible or to restrict his pro- 
duction awaiting a better market. If the prices 
are sufficiently low so that a considerable body 
of manufacturers take that position they, of 
course, will not long remain at the low level. The 
prices will not be effeetive at all unless supported 
by the judgment of business and will not remain 
effective for any specified period. 


A Keen Observer’s Views 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had the privilege 
of an interview upon this subject with Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the information above 
given as to the relation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the plan was secured from him. 

Mr. Wheeler spoke with some reserve as to the 
possible difficulties of the plan, but was emphatic 
in his endorsement of its main idea. He believes 
that industry must voluntarily establish such price 
concessions as it can afford at this time or run the 
risk of difficulties and disturbances the extent of 
which it is hard at this time to predict. He be- 
lieves that the proper price concession will produce 
the desired result, but recognizes the extreme diffi- 
culty of determining what that concession should 
be for any given line of material. 

There is another angle of the plan which Mr. 
Wheeler pointed out, as a banker who is of course 
interested in the long look ahead and in those fac- 
tors of readjustment which will bring us to a nor- 


mal and permanent level of basic values. All oy 
prices at the present time are abnormally high gg 
measured against their values before the war. The 
costs of production are, of course, also abnormally 
high. We must have a process (and it is toh 
hoped a gradual process) which will bring dow 
values, and which will make this possible by bring. 
ing down production costs. Such a program, of 
course, must affect the entire list and include labor 
and back of labor the cost of living, in which food. 
stuffs play a large part. It is of course useleg 
and unfair to suggest or expect that wages be 
lowered before living costs are reduced. No one 
seems to want that. When it comes to pass that a 
dollar will go further in providing for the needs 
of the family wages can consistently come down 
and probably will do so thru the operation of eeo- 
nomic law and not by any specific action or desire 
of the employers. It is to be desired, however, 
Mr. Wheeler believes, that the reduction of wages 
shall be the last reduction, because larger wages 
are in no sense an economic loss. They provide a 
larger purchasing power which reflects back in the 
demand for manufactured products in general, 
In this view Mr. Wheeler pointed out that the 
price adjustment plan contemplates that by pro- 
moting bargain price offers now demand can be 
stimulated and when once put into action will 
bring prices up again. This, of course, will’ oc- 
complish the thing which is needed now to start 
the industrial wheels into action, but it will not 
apparently in any way contribute to the general 
and gradual reduction of price levels. The entire 
plan at this time is restricted to the basic commodi- 
ties of building construction. If it were applied 
to basic materials of manufacture in general it 
would be more likely to have some effect as an 
instrument of general price readjustment. Such 
readjustment, however, must largely await a redue- 
tion in foodstuffs and this can come only slowly, 


Lumber Representation in Possible Plans 


It will be observed that the above statement as 
far as the theory of the plan is concerned does 
not add much that is new to what has before been 
said. The two important facts are that for the 
plan itself, in its main idea at least, a lumberman 
was originally responsible; and, second, that the 
main representative organization of the business 
men of the country in general is thoroly committed 
to the proposition of giving the plan a full and fair 
opportunity to show what results it will bring. It 
is of course impossible to summon an entire indus- 
try to Washington for such a conference. Who 
its representatives shall be it is the privilege of 
the industry to say. The War Service Committees, 
however, offer a suitable nucleus and are being 
utilized, and when the call is issued for a con- 
ference of the lumber industry on this matter it 
will probably be its various War Service com- 
mittees who will receive the notice. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would suggest that the various 
branches of the industry decide at once upon their 
representatives for such conferences, as the purpose 
seems to be to push the work as rapidly as possi- 
ble. 


mane 


TO NAME PRICE ADJUSTMENT BOARD 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The personnel of 
the board to adjust prices on basic materials will 
be announced Monday, March 10. Hearings were 
held here this week on brick and cement, but no an- 
nouncements have been made as to the result. 





SECURE A BIG TIE CONTRACT 


SAN FRANcIScO, CAL., March 1.—The enterprise 
of Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, in seek- 
ing new outlets for the products of Pacifie coast 
mills has been rewarded by the securing of con- 
tracts for more than 8,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
ties for the use of eastern railroads. It is an- 
nounced that the United States Shipping Board 
has allotted five wooden steamers, built in the 
Northwest, to Charles R. McCormick & Co. to carry 
ties thru the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast 
in March and April. Some of the vessels will load 
ties on the Columbia River and others on Puget 
Sound. Each vessel will carry about 1,500,000 feet 
of ties. Part of the ties will be eut by the mills 
owned by the McCormick interests at St. Helens, 
Ore., and the remainder will be obtained from other 
mills in the Northwest. It is expected that more 
business of the same kind will be placed by the 
Railroad Administration. 
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~ LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


pIsPOSAL OF ORDNANCE BOX LUMBER 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The ordnance 
jgirtment of the army is giving serious considera- 
ju to suggestions made on behalf of the Na- 
jal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
y wooden box industry regarding the sale of 
mber purchased by box makers to fill contracts 
jr the Government which have been canceled 
jncee the armistice was signed. 

The quantity of this lumber held by box manu- 


 fgeturers in various sections of the country is 


roblematical. It has been stated as high as 
90,000,000 feet, which probably is no more accu- 
rate than the original estimate of upwards of a 
half billion feet of lumber held by the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Yesterday Frank Carnahan, on behalf of the 
National association, and J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of 
the Wooden Box Industry, spent several hours 
going over the situation with the officers of the 
ordnance department. They were informed that 
these officers have not a remote idea as to the 
quantity of lumber in the hands of 400 indi- 
viduals or firms which had contracts to furnish 
ordnance boxes during the war. 

It was suggested that the names of these con- 
tractors would be furnished the National asso- 
ciation if its officers care to undertake the work 
of communicating with them and ascertaining 
their individual stocks of lumber. If a way can 
be found by which the National association can 
take over this lumber, the ordnance department 
will be glad to withhold any further settlements 
of canceled contracts pending the perfecting of 
arrangements. So long a time would be required 
to get detailed information on stock thru routine 
Government channels that officers fear the con- 
tracts would all be settled before the work was 
finished. 

Inasmuch as the Government has never owned 
this lumber, it was pointed out, it can not be 
classed as surplus property. Uncle Sam has no 
authority to dispose of it as he plans to dispose 
of his own surplus stocks of lumber. Before it 
could be handled in the same way the Govern- 
ment would first have to make a direct purchase, 
which it is not at all likely to do. The comp- 
troller of the Treasury probably would not stand 
for it. 

The Government in adjusting contracts with 
box manufacturers has made what to officials 
here seems like a reasonable proposition. These 
men bought large quantities of lumber against 
box contracts. These contracts were canceled 
and many manufacturers had heavy stocks on 
hand. Uncle Sam must see that they are made 
whole, and, in those instances in which adjust- 
ments have been made, has permitted them to 
hold the lumber at a discount which has amounted 
to somewhat more than $7 a thousand feet. 

One difficulty in the situation is that a good 
many men with box contracts are not manufac- 
turers of boxes in normal times, but went into 
the business because it looked like a good thing 
and the Government wanted enormous numbers 
of ordnance and other boxes. Manufacturers of 
lumber are disturbed more because of the un- 
certainty as to the use this class of box men will 
make of the lumber than for any other reason. 
Regular box manufacturers naturally are afraid 
that men receiving these substantial discounts on 
market prices will be in position to undersell 
them in their own markets. 

In adjusting these contracts ordnance depart- 
ment officers, it was explained, aim to charge off 
the lumber at a price as close as possible to the 
going market price. Possibly their aim has not 
been very good, speaking literally, since a reduc- 
tion of $7 or $8 a thousand feet under the market 
can not be called a close hit. However, the men 
in immediate charge appear to be most consid- 
trate and desirous of doing what the lumber in- 
dustry thinks is right in the existing situation. 
Up to date they have been unable to see any 
ither way out in adjusting these contracts but the 
one they have been following. 

Incidentally, they are anxious to adjust all 
‘ontracts as quickly as possible, in order that 
Government odds and ends may be cleaned up 
and business slip back into normal channels all 
along the line. They realize that this particular 


situation presents a difficult problem to the lum- | 


ber and box industries, and are inclined to let the 
National association and the box men suggest 
some practicable scheme which contains a less 
potential element of risk. 

J. L. Phillips and John Stephens, of Jaekson- 
ville, Fla., who have put up a bond of $1,000,000 
to secure Uncle Sam in the sale of his own sur- 
Plus lumber, doubtless would take on this box lum- 


ber proposition also if a satisfactory plan could 
be worked out for handling it. The quantity of 
lumber which they have to dispose of is between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet, and they would 
not shy away from a large increase in this 
aggregate. 

Matters continue about as they have been. One 
finds no little confusion in the disposition of 
Government property, just as there was in the 
purchase of property and other war activities 
before the organization got into smooth running 
order. Since the reverse lever was thrown in, 
progress in the opposite direction has halted and 
is far from satisfactory to any one concerned. 
The passing of the buck may have been an art 
among Government officers and agents before the 
United States entered the war; certainly it is now. 





WARNS ON INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—In a cireular that 
Attorney L. C. Boyle is sending to associations for 
distribution to members he warns timber owners 
that it is important that great care be exercised in 
the elimination of credits to surplus for apprecia- 
tion of stumpage when filing income tax returns. 
He says that many lumber companies have made 
entries on their books as required by existing Treas- 
ury regulations for the purpose of taking into ac- 
count increases in the value of stumpage above cost, 
first as of Jan. 1, 1909, and again as of March 1, 
1913; and have eredited such appreciation either 
to surplus or to reserve account. 

In making adjustments for the purpose of in- 
cluding stumpage in invested capital at its cost, 
the attorney states, it is extremely important that 
consideration be given to the effect of appreciation 
entries on the account for earned surplus or undi- 
vided profits. So much of the appreciation as is 
applicable to the stumpage consumed since the date 
used as a basis for the making of such entries is in 
fact earned surplus and has been actually realized 
by sale. It is necessary to consider and adjust the 
charges for stumpage consumed which have in ef- 
fect reduced the earned surplus or the undivided 
profits, so that such charges will be taken on the 
basis of the cost of the stumpage. If credits for 
appreciation are eliminated without adjusting the 
charges for all of the years since such appreciation 
entries were made the effect is an unjustifiable re- 
duction of earned surplus or undivided profits. 





WEATHER GOOD FOR TIE PRODUCTION 


Str. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Weather conditions 
for the production and delivery of railroad ties 
thruout the southwestern regions have never been 
more ideal than during the last ninety days, ac- 
cording to reports received by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, which has head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

A minimum of rain has permitted not only the 
making but the hauling of the ties. Discussing 
these conditions, the publicity committee of the 
association says: 


Conditions favorable to the hauling of ties are an 
extremely important item to the producer with limited 
capital. These conditions account for the large pro 
duction of ties which ordinarily would not come out 
at this season of the year. The exporting of ties by 
railroads has been speeded also, because of the fact 
that railroad operation has not been hampered by the 
— climatic conditions usually prevalent at this 

me. 

The labor surplus has not helped conditions in the 
tie camps for the producers. There is still a shortage 
of experienced tie-makers, The Railroad Administra- 
tion in certain regions has met the request to provide 
transportation for tie-makers and producers have 
offered increased prices, but it still remains difficult 
to get any new men in the woods. Consequently the 
tie producers are making every effort to speed produc- 
tion and delivery of ties by means of local labor, 
knowing that shortly this local labor will be at work 
on the farm. 


Declaring the outlook for the association, which 
is only one month old, is very promising, the state- 
ment of the committee continues: 


Well laid plans for the forming of a complete or- 
ganization are being wren: pursued by the various 
committees appointed. A particular advantage already 
realized has been the regional districts reporting to 
the central office at St. Louis, these reports being trans- 
mitted to all members who by this means are kept 
constantly in touch with conditions in all parts of 
the country. 

A large number of the producers who were unable 
to attend the convention held last month in St. Louis 
have expressed a deep interest in the organization and 
have applied for membership. The membership list 
now comprises a large majority of the representative 
tie producers of the country. Letters received daily 
thru the tie and timber division of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce indicate that those who have 
attended the convention returned to their respective 
regions with an optimistic report of the possibilities 
of the national association. It is quite remarkabJe 
that an industry of this size has not heretofore pro- 
vided itself with an association for national representa- 
tion. That the recognition of the necessity of such an 
organization has been appreciated for some time past 
is shown by the general and widespread interest now 
manifested in the organization. 


The convention held in St., Louis afforded such a 
representative gathering and developed such a fine 
feeling of good fellowship among the tie men and 
representatives of the Railroad Administration as to 
obviate any question that the association was formed 
for any other purpose than to establish some definite 
trade customs in the industry, to be made nationally 
standard and formed by concerted effort which has 
not been available heretofore. A national organiza- 
tion will provide means for realizing upon the com- 
bined counsel and efforts of the various members who 
represent the industry over the extensive territories 
where railroad ties are produced, and can do much 
good for the railroads, the Railroad Administration 
and those engaged in the production of ties. 

The tie producers are expecting changes in the In 
spection of ties as the inspectors became more familiar 
with the interpretation of the present specifications. 
It is to be hoped that the inspection will take such 
form as not only to be in accordance with the use for 
which the material is intended, but also to be more 
consistent with producing factors. 





FIRE DESTROYS BAND MILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Hartiespura, Miss., March 4.—Fire starting 
near the band mills of the Gulledge Lumber Co., 
at Mendenhall, Miss., completely destroyed the 
sawmill this morning about 9 o’clock. It is thought 
that the plant will be rebuilt at once. It was a 
single band mill, built about two years, and had a 
capacity of 60,000 feet daily. 





IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL CONVENES 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Stoux Crry, Iowa, Mareh 6.—The formal busi- 
ness sessions of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association did not open until today, but 
yesterday had been announced as a sort of ‘‘ get- 
together’’ day, and the dealers and their friends 
responded in numbers which early indicated one 
of the largest meetings in the history of this organ- 
ization, which takes in all that part of northern 
Iowa lying between Fort Dodge and the Missouri 
River. Secretary E. H. Townsend, of Fort Dodge, 
said this morning that the meeting was the largest 
in his experience, and he has been attending the 
Northwestern Iowa meetings for fifteen years, 
The first session was called to order at 11 o’clock 
this morning at the Hotel Martin, with President 
Henry Fitzgerald, of Plover, in the chair. It was 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion, which has a paid-up membership of 151. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, March 6.—The morning ses- 
sion of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association meeting was devoted entirely to rou- 
tine business except for the address of welcome by 
Rev. D. R. Huber, Sioux City, and response by 8. A. 
Lincoln, Alton. 

President Fitzgerald in his address said that he 
took an optimistic view of the prospects for 1919 
and the following years. This year will be a year 
for readjustment, followed by years of great pros- 
perity. Farmers have plenty of money and should 
be encouraged to spend it especially for building. 

Secretary Townsend’s report showed the associa- 
tion in good financial condition. Just before the 
adjournment for luncheon the usual convention 
committees were appointed on auditing, resolutions 
and nominations. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux Crry, Iowa, March 6.—At the opening of 
the final session this afternoon Secretary E, D. 
Tennant of St. Louis, Mo., of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo talked on the value of fellow- 
ship in the lumber business. Adolph Pfund of 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, urged lumber retailers 
to get out and dig up business and not wait on re- 
adjustment. L. Lamar Hallowell of Chicago in 
discussing the building situation said the country 
was three years behind in building construction, 
while George E. Wood, of Red Oak, Iowa, in dis- 
cussing the business outlook said that reports from 
salesmen from all over the country uniformly were 
optimistic. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also spoke. The associa- 
tion unanimously elected the following as the new 
officers : 

President—George Sokel, of Sibley. 

Vice president—Bernard Paulson, of Aurelia. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. H, Townsend, of Fort Dodge. 

Directors—George S. Lane, Webster City; John 
Hane, Fort Dodge; Henry Freerks, Sioux City: J. J. 
Elbert, Whittemore ; Howard Knox, Marcus; R. EF. Me- 
Quinn, Archer; Fred Joore, Le Mars; William Howard, 
Pocahontas; Fred White, Estherville; Ralph Rhode, 
Quimby. 

A rousing Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Martin tonight, with a 
class of nearly twenty kittens. Secretary-man- 
ager E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., and other 
Hoo-Hoo prominent locally were present. Those 
attending the convention were also given a theater 
party tonight at the Orpheum Theater, as the 
guests of the association. 
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ALL CLASSES FAVOR BUILDING OF HOMES _ 





Supply of Houses Generally Inadequate— Aid of Advertising Sought Largely—Many Campaigns Under Way— 
Texans and Coast Builders Practically in Line 


CENSUS SHOWS DEARTH OF HOUSES 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 3.—In connection with 
the municipal movement mentioned a few weeks 
ago in which city authorities and civic organiza- 
tions are coéperating to get under way a general 
building crusade, a census of vacant houses and of 
the demand from all classes of occupants has been 
taken by real estate dealers and apartment house 
managers. 

Jt is reported impossible to supply the demand 
for suburban residences. In the city proper it is 
said there is not a habitable tenement unoccupied, 
and many of them are over-crowded. 

A real estate dealer says he has had in the past 
week more than 500 calls for residence property, 
and that many of the inquiries are from prospective 
purchasers of homes. 

This survey has been encouraging to the agencies 
at work to bring about a revival of building, not 
only to supply the demand for homes, but to give 
early employment to hundreds of workmen in all 
lines of construction industry. It was felt that if 
manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of building 
material could be induced to eut prices about 10 
percent a building movement could be started, but 
all such manufacturers and dealers say that their 
material is as low as could reasonably be expected, 
in the face of costs of production, and that until 
there is a general readjustment of prices of raw 
materials and labor their products can not be 
offered any lower than now. This includes the 
manufacturers and distributers of lumber. 

The largest building activities at this time are 
concerned with the completion of a number of 
public building contracts that were suspended on 
account of war restrictions and include theaters, 
traction terminals, schools, warehouses and some 
office buildings, for which permits in most cases 
were taken out almost two years ago. These ac- 
tivities are giving employment to a number of 
workmen, but are not supplying the demand for 
dwelling houses, which can not be met until a new 
suburban building movement is started. 





—_— 


PRESENT COST WOULD MEAN HIGH RENT 


LAKE CHARLES, La., March 3.—There is no indi- 
cation of an improvement in the housing situation 
here and a personal investigation shows that altho 
the need for additional accommodation is urgent, 
material prices are so high that contractors can not 
afford to make a figure that would allow houses to 
rent at an amount the average wage earner can 
afford. 

There is not a vacant house in Lake Charles, 
there are 20,000 people in town, and yet several 
hundred houses wrecked by the storm of last Au- 
gust have not been rebuilt. Altho lumber is the 
cheapest item that enters the list of building ma- 
terial, such material is 100 percent or more higher 
than before the war and labor costs $8 a day. 
Contractors have to quote such figures that people 
who would build decide to wait until prices come 
down. Houses built at present contract prices 
would have to rent for $50 a month and at this 
figure they could not be rented. 





BIGGEST BUILDING BOOM IN YEARS 

MARINETTE, WIs., March 3.—Altho it is only 
three months since hostilities ceased, La Crosse 
is confronted with the biggest building boom in 
years. Plans have been announced for industrial 
and municipal building improvements totaling close 
to $1,000,000 and this amount will be swelled 
$200,000 or $300,000 before the frost is out of the 
ground. The common council is considering a new 
bond issue for new school buildings, and the city 
will spend $50,000 on the construction of another 
unit of the east end sewer system. Plans for the 
erection of new residences and house additions now 
in the hands of local architects total over $100,000. 





CO6OPERATE IN PUBLISHING PAGE ‘‘AD’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Following a joint 
meeting at a luncheon of real estate men and lumber- 
men at which Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., pointed the way, they joined 
in a page advertisement in the St. Louis Star. The 
object of the advertisement was to call attention 
to the codperative service between the real estate 
and lumbermen. Extracts were printed from the 
talks made by Mr. Seidel and W. A. Giraldin, presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Exchange, at the luncheon. 

The lumber concerns represented on the page 
were the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., Shellabarger 
Lumber Co., St. Louis Lumber Co., Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., Charles Naber’s Sons and Philip 





Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. The last named con- 
cern made this strong point in favor of building 
now: 

How about using lumber? Owing to the greatly 
increased costs in manufacture, railroad rates and 
handling a considerable drop in prices is improbable. 

Comparison also was made by the Gruner com- 
pany that it found its average sales price in 1916 
was $26.90 a thousand, while in.1918 it was $37.80 
a thousand, an increase of only 45 percent. 





TEXAN CAMPAIGN IS PUSHED 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 4.—A campaign to 
‘*Build Your Own Home’? recently inaugurated in 
this city is receiving the hearty support of all in- 
terests and gives promise of being a great success. 
The movement was introduced by F. L. Hillyer of 
the Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) at a luncheon 
of the Real Estate Board at which a vote was taken 
to urge Texas representatives in Congress to sup- 
port President Wilson’s measure proposing $2,000,- 
(00,000 for home building. 

Mr. Hillyer, who had been invited to discuss be- 
fore the real estate men the ‘‘ waiting for cheaper 
material’’ attitude of the general public, pointed 
out that during the last four years it had been 
almost impossible for the public to secure a stick 
of wood for private building and that the world’s 
lumber supply had been almost entirely depleted. 
He dwelt on the scarcity of labor during the war 
in emphasizing the short lumber market and said 
he considered it an impossibility that building ma- 
terial prices would go down in the near future. He 
said: 

Accumulated orders will take the lumber stock for 
the next six months. Billions invested in bonds and 
other savings during the war period will eventually 
find their way into real estate and building. This will 
come when the public realizes that the investment 
can be safely made. Factories are short on stock, too. 
Some have not been able to get a stick of wood in 
four years. Other supplies can not decline in price, 
either. A great deal depends on labor and freight rates 
are high, too. 

In Portland they have taken up the “Build a Home” 
campaign and have built a model bungalow on a $150,- 
000 lot in the center of the city. It is furnished by 
the big stores of the town. Various committees are at 
work on the project. 

The country is so far behind in building that a cam- 
paign of this sort can not help but succeed, 

Other speakers stressed the same idea. 

In connection with the building campaign the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas ig carrying on 
a systematic advertising campaign in the local 
newspapers under the general term that ‘‘ Lumber 
will not decline. ’’ 


TO LAUNCH BUILDING PROGRAM 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 4.—The city of Olean, 
N. Y., is about to begin a building program under 
which 250 to 500 one-family houses will be erected, 
at least a hundred of them being low-rent houses. 
Building will be active in all parts of the city. The 
chief booster for the program is Edward W. Fitz- 
gerald, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
His slogan is, ‘‘A house for every man with a 
family.’’ He is much opposed to the apartment and 
tenement house, saying that if he had his way 
no more would be built in Olean. Each family 
should have a house, he says, with a garden plot 
and an opportunity to raise a large family. 





CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN PLANNED 

HUNTINGTON, IND., March 3.—The building ma- 
terial dealers and building mechanics of this city 
have made up a fund of between $500 and $600 
dollars and will put on a home building advertising 
campaign at once. J. W. Morrison, secretary of 
the Huntington Lumber Co., is actively promoting 
the movement, 
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REALTORS WILL AID CAMPAIGN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The information 
and education service of the Department of Labor 
states that 10,000 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards are pledged to 
codperate with the ‘‘own your home’’ branch of 
the building campaign which the department is now 
conducting. 

Assurance of this aid has been given by Thomas 
S. Ingersoll, secretary of the association, which 
has lent Paul C. Murphy, chairman of the ‘‘own 
your home’’ committee, to aid the public works 
and construction development division of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. Ingersoll is president of the Portland (Ore.) 
Realty Board and has been carrying on a cam- 
paign for more homes in the West. Before leav- 
ing for Washington he made plans for the construc- 
tion of fifty homes. 


BUILDERS ATTACK HOUSING PROBLEM 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—‘‘Own Your Home’: 
and ‘‘Build Now,’’ were two slogans appealin 
forcefully to the Northwest Master Builders’ Aggpo. 
ciation in its recent annual convention. The 
new president is J. B. Warrack, who sw. 
ceeds John Chalmers, of Tacoma. Mr. Warrack 
is also second vice president of the Seattle Master 
Builders’ Association. 

The keynote of the building program was 
sounded in a masterly address by B. L. Lambuth, 
president of the Seattle Real Estate Association 
and vice president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Placing his argument on a 
patriotic basis, he observed that few American citi- 
zens have at any time realized the intimate asgo- 
ciation between the housing problem and unsettled 
labor conditions. He contended that the relation- 
ship is so close that the solution of the housing 
problem will automatically adjust many of the 
serious aspects of existing industrial unrest. Speak- 
ing directly to the master builders, Mr. Lambuth 
said: 

‘*Your chairman, in assigning my subject, ap- 
parently considered that certain aspects of housing 
and labor conditions fall within the particular 
field of observation and experience of real estate 
men. We wish to propose for your consideration 
our suggestions for securing industrial stability 
thru the solution of the housing problem. 

“The realty interests of the country have for the 
past five years been testing a discovery which has 
been proclaimed as the panacea for 90 percent of 
the industrial ills which have developed out of 
the conflict of interest between capital and labor. 
The name of this herald of industrial peace on 
earth, this enemy of the alien agitator, you will 
readily guess—home ownership. 

‘*Physicians and sociologists point to the infant 
mortality rate, the vital statistics of our great 
cities, and the juvenile crime wave now sweeping 
the country, and they properly credit those evils in 
large measure to improper housing conditions. 
Crime and disease and death are the handmaidens 
of anarchy. Permit me to propose, on behalf of 
my fellow realtors, the final, logical and unan- 
swerable cure for bad housing—home ownership. 

‘¢Employers state that the principle of collective 
bargaining has been vindicated by practical ex- 
perience, but that this principle is being discred- 
ited today thru the efforts of a radical and irre- 
sponsible minority to wreck the organizations of 
labor for their own selfish and unlawful ends. In 
this community an aroused public sentiment has 
demanded that conservative and responsible leader- 
ship be reinstated. Gentlemen, the future of or- 
ganized labor in this country will depend entirely 
upon the character of its citizenship. 

‘¢Within the ranks of organized labor, as in the 
world at large, the man who is actually or poten- 
tially a home-owner is generally a good - citizen. 
It is impossible to associate home-ownership with 
Bolshevism. These two must ever remain in con- 
trast. 

‘‘Class strife is tending to involve the relationship 
of landlord and tenant. Let us foster a third group 
of those who are neither landlords nor tenants, 
and among whom legal process, rent profiteering, 
rent dodging and class hatred are unknown—the 
great class of home-owners. 

‘‘TIn this discussion I have purposely ignored the 
usual arguments advanced by my fellow realtors 
in pleading the sentimental value of the home. 
I believe that home-ownership will prove the prin- 
cipal means of solving many of the various com- 
plex phases of the housing problem, and_ that 
the solution of the housing problem thru home- 
ownership will prove a tremendous factor in our 
future industrial stability. And to me this con- 
stitutes an unanswerable justification for a patri- 
otic effort on our part as citizens, and on the part 
of the Government officially, to promote and foster 
the sentiment for home ownership. 

‘This principle was recognized by the Govern- 
ment during the war in the expenditure of more 
than a hundred million dollars for homes for work- 
ers, when every ounce of material, every hour of 
labor, and every cent of money and credit were des- 
perately needed. 

‘«The necessity for immediate action is urgent. 
Unemployment resulting from the demobilization 
of our armed forces and from the conversion of our 
industries from a war to a peace basis is perhaps 
the most serious problem of the reconstruction 
period. Renewed building activity will offer much 
needed employment to thousands of workers thruout 
the country. Home building activity, because it 
involves small units of construction widely scat- 
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tered, will be one of the most valuable forms of 

jilding activity from the economic point of view. 
fo the worker the Department of Labor is say- 

, ‘Own your home.’’ 

To the investor it is saying, ‘‘ Build now.’’ 

Qne thing only stands in the way—a successful 

ygram of this character. 

jssuming that we agree upon the potency of 

se ownership as a remedy for industrial unrest, 
gi of home building as a remedy for unemploy- 
gat, we still must consider the conflict between 

triotie desire and economic wisdom. 

Market conditions must justify the expenditure 
if capital in the construction of homes. To accom- 
lish this, costs of construction must be stabilized. 
the home builder and the home buyer must be 
wnvinced that the standard of building cost which 
you will establish will possess reasonable stability 
during the coming years. 

This is an economic problem. It is a condition 
to be corrected by legislative enactment. You, the 
master builders of the Northwest, are the agency 
thru which the readjustment of building costs 
should be effected. It is one of the most urgent 
problems before your body, and I pledge you the 
assistance of the realty interests of the Northwest 
in your efforts. 

You, in your turn, will support and forward the 
spirit of home ownership. You will so build that 
every man will wish to own a home. And thus will 
be strengthened that bond of mutual interest 
which now binds the realtors and the master build- 
ers of this great Pacific Northwest. 





GOING AHEAD PRACTICALLY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4.—The Philadelphia 
Operative Builders’ Association held a meeting last 
week and arranged to support the ‘‘own your 
home’? movement. A $50,000 advertising fund is 
being raised for an educational campaign, and one 
of the favorable features of the present situation 
is that a proper proportion of the loan funds has 
been set aside for utilities necessary to the develop- 
ment of the city. At this meeting Amos Y. Lesher, 
of the Charles F. Felin Co., spoke to the builders, 
explaining that the cost of producing lumber could 
not come down and that prices would have to 
stay up. 


CROWDED TOWN PLANS BUILDING BOOM 


SpoKANE, WAsH., March 1.—A_ report from 
Kennewick, Wash., states that there is not a vacant 
dwelling nor an empty room in the town, but that 
there is no early relief in sight as owners of va- 
cant property who expect to build some day are 
holding off in hopes of a possible reduction in con- 
struction costs. Kennewick lumber dealers offer 
the prediction that no material reduction in the 
price of building can be expected for some time. 

A plan for the provision of initial financial as- 
sistance to those wishing to purchase or build 
homes was discussed at a meeting of the realtors of 
the city who met with the reconstruction bureau of 
the chamber of commerce to lay plans for a cam- 
paign in the ‘‘own-your-own-home’’ movement for 
this year. It was planned to handle this campaign 
thru a special committee. Plans that were exe- 
cuted last year will be strictly adhered to during 
1919, as last year’s campaign was a success. The 
cooperation of the Federal labor department thru- 
out the country in the purchasing and building of 
homes will be a strong factor in the movement. 
R. Insinger presided at the meeting and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: M. B. Connelly, chair- 
man; W. R. Cooley, secretary; and Thomas H. 
Brewer, treasurer. 


HOLD BANQUET TO BOOST BUILDING 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK., March 3.—Thru the initia- 
tive and enterprise of the Wright Lumber Co. of 
this city there was recently held a get-together 
‘“hooster’’ meeting in the interest of home build- 
ing, which gives promise of being the starting point 
of a movement that will make this a city of homes. 
The meeting took the form of a most enjoyable 
banquet, given by the above company. Formal 
invitations, printed in conventional form, had been 
sent, reading as follows: 

You are cordially invited to a dinner under the 
auspices of Wright Lumber Co., Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 18, 1919, at 7 o’clock at Henderson-Brown Col- 
lege dining room. R.S.V.P. 

In response to this invitation a considerable 
number of representative men assembled. Short 
talks were made by nearly everyone present, and 
it was the consensus that action should be taken 
to stimulate the building of homes. The matter 
of financing such building was discussed and the 
conclusion reached that a building and loan asso- 
ciation should be established. A committee was 
appointed to see what can be done about organiz- 
ing such an association. 

N. V. Wright, president of the Wright Lumber 
Co., officiated as toastmaster. The dinner was 
prepared and served by the senior domestic science 
class of the Henderson-Brown College. The table 
decorations were attractive and very appropriate, 
consisting of miniature pine logs, the place cards 





being ornamented with pine seed fastened to a 
spray of pine straw, while the chandeliers were 
fringed with pine needles. 
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NEED 250 HOUSES—BUILDING ONLY 50 


LANSING, MicH., March 3.—As against 2,000 va- 
cant houses a year ago, there are only 152 vacant 
today and few of them are habitable. With the 
decided increase in the population and the demand 
for residences there should be at least 250 houses 
in the course of construction, while there are only 
50. There is no need to fear building beyond the 
needs of the city, for when the extensions of the 
Olds Motor Works are completed 7,500 will have 
been added to the population, for which Lansing 
must provide 1,500 additional houses. Frank N. 
Arbaugh, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
says that the city is facing a big boom but that 
building of houses is retarded by high material 
prices, altho building material men claim that a 
considerable part of such material is available now 
at pre-war prices. The Young Bros. Realty Co. is 
using $75,000 to build twelve homes, on which 
work will start the first of the week and be com- 
pleted by July 1. 





BOOST, BROTHERS, BOOST 


We can not all be president 
And boss the village board, 
We can not all become the gent 
Who wins a mayor’s reward, 
We can not all become the guy 
Who rules the highest roost; 
But one thing we can do, say I— 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


This town is just as good a town 
As anywhere you’ll hit; 

There’s naught on earth can keep it down 
If we keep boosting it. 

Let’s trade at home, let’s let a yell 
By local pride produced ; 

There’s one thing all can do as well— 
That’s boost, my brothers, boost! 


When any fellow starts to knock 
This town in any way, 

Our dads to dig, our maids to mock, 
Our Government to flay, 

Just take the knocking one aside 
And, ere your hold is loosed, 

Just whisper gently, ‘‘Darn your hide, 
Now boost, you knocker, boost! ’’ 


—H. R. Corry, The Lumberman, Superior, Wis. 





CANADA STARTS BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Toronto, ONT., March 3.—Canada has launched 
upon an extensive program of housing construction 
in which the Federal, provincial and—at least in 
Ontario—municipal machinery will be active, along 
lines previously outlined in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. As then reported, the basis of the scheme 
is a Federal loan of $25,000,000 at 5 percent in- 
terest to the provincial governments under condi- 
tions governing the cost, sizes and types. The 
interest rate of 5 percent is very low for Canada, 
and this has served greatly to stimulate interest in 
the scheme. The Federal loans to the Provinces 
will run for a period of twenty years, and thirty if 
desired. 

The Canadian Government says in its recently is- 
sued definite statement of policy that the suc- 
cess of the housing scheme depends upon the 
availability of suitable land at fair value, and at a 
cost which workmen can afford to pay. It has 
been suggested that to this end the Provinces should 
formulate statutory provision for a cheap and 
speedy method of compulsory acquisition of land. 
Large sites are recommended, to facilitate proper 
planning and to secure the most economical re- 
sults, these sites to be in wholesome environments 
and as accessible as possible to employment, trans- 
portation facilities, water supply, sewers and other 
public utilities. These sites should be restricted to 
residences only, but should any lots be required for 
business purposes the increased value of such sites 
should be made available for public purposes. 

The Government suggests that no person with 
an annual income in excess of $3,000 should be 
eligible as a purchaser or tenant under this hous- 
ing scheme, in order to insure that the money be 
lent to those who need it the most. Reservations 
should be made, it is further suggested, for play- 
grounds, as well as for ample garden and air space. 
In cities and towns each dwelling therefore should 
be located on a lot of at least 1,800 square feet, 
and those in villages or in rural communities on lots 
of at least 4,500 square feet. 

The money borrowed by the Provinces will be 
reloaned to municipalities or direct to farmers’ 
housing commissions. Its own debentures will be 
required of each municipality as security for ad- 
vances, and each one will also be required to ap- 
point a housing commission composed of the head 
of the council and two or four persons not members 


of the council. The cost of any house shall not ex- 
ceed $2,500, it is provided, or the cost of house and 
land together $3,000, tho in exceptional cases the 
total may be increased to $3,600. The houses may be 
built by the commission itself, or it may make loans 
to housing companies up to 85 percent of the value 
of houses and land, or any private person may bor- 
row to the full cost of the house on land owned by 
himself or purchased from the commission. He may 
also qualify by paying 10 percent of the value of 
land and house. 

In Toronto a civic housing commission has been 
formed and has arranged for the organization of a 
housing company to erect 100 houses at a value of 
$2,500 each, on 25-foot lots costing not more than 
$500 each. This number of houses will not go far 
toward meeting the demand and the Toronto medi- 
cal officer of health says that 5,000 are required at 
once; but they will demonstrate whether the pro- 
gram is practicable or not, and whether it should 
be extended on a scale in keeping with the needs 
of the community. 

The increment of value on land by reason of its 
being needed for the purposes of the scheme is 
likely to be prevented by legislation, and the com- 
mission or company will be empowered to acquire 
sites by purchase or expropriation. 





PUSHING THE CAMPAIGN WINS SUCCESS 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 3.—In the South the 
‘Own Your Home’’ movement continues to grow, 
and vast quantities. of lumber are being de- 
manded for the residences that are to be con- 
structed as a result of this movement. What is 
being done in Shreveport may be pointed to as an 
index of the home building activity in various 
other communities where the scarcity of rental 
property is stimulating building operations, with 
promise of this activity increasing with the advance 
of the spring season as the civic and commercial 
bodies codperate in the movement so as to give 
relief from the present situation. The increase in 
building operations locally during February over 
those of January gives encouragement that 1919 
will be a record year in building activities in this 
city. During February permits were issued for 
buildings costing $99,068, which Building Inspector 
Craig Bellows considers a remarkable record con- 
sidering present conditions under which building 
operations have to progress. The expenditure for 
buildings for business purposes was slightly in ex- 
cess of $17,000, which was $2,000 over the Janu- 
ary record. There were permits issued for 22 
dwellings compared with 14 in January. The ex- 
penditure for dwellings in February was $64,000 
compared with $49,000 in January. Early indi- 
cations are that March will outrank both January 
and February in building activity, permits for 
$16,000 worth of construction having been issued 
the first day of this month. Several business struc- 
tures are said to be under consideration, also many 
new dwellings, and great activity is promised for 
this spring and summer. 





BIG CITY DAILY SHOWS INTEREST 


A letter just received from the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, an evening paper of large circulation, 
reads as follows: 

‘‘We appreciate the codperation which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is extending the newspa- 
pers thru its Community Builder service. We would 
be glad to receive a copy of your recent supplement, 
also your bulletin of advertising suggestions.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been much grati- 
fied by the universal response to its appeal to lum- 
ber retailers, made in the Jan. 25 issue, to start 
advertising in their local newspapers with especial 
view to stimulating home building, and to supple- 
ment their paid publicity by getting publishers to 
print articles and items featuring the home build- 
ing idea. Realizing that both the lumber retailer 
and the local editor are busy men, with little time 
to prepare material of the most effective sort, this 
paper sought to meet the situation by mailing with 
its issue of above date a special Community Builder 
supplement, containing a great variety of suitable 
matter along the lines mentioned. This material is 
being used by many papers in all parts of the 
country, and it would be hard to estimate the total 
volume of desirable publicity for the home build- 
ing movement that has been thus secured. As in- 
dicated by the letter quoted at the beginning, large 
city dailies, as well as county seat and smaller town 
newspapers, appreciate and are freely using the 
material provided by this supplement. 





ON THE top of the tower of the First National 
Bank Building in the city of Portland, Me., is a 
wooden rooster that has defied the weather for 130 
years. Originally he was roosting on the weather- 
vane of the old court house, and every few years 
has been taken down for a new coat of gilt paint. 
His weight is 60 pounds and today he is almost as 
good as when first made to tell the direction of the 
prevailing wind. 
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Factors Affecting the Fluctuations of Lumber Prices" | 





1. The Major Swings of Lumber Prices. 1873-1918: 
The period from 1873 to 1898 was characterized 
by relatively low lumber prices. The successive 
opening of new virgin forests prevented the rise in 
price which the rapid cutting of our timber would 
otherwise have occasioned. When the white pine 
of the Lake States began to show signs of ex- 
haustion southern yellow pine was ushered in as a 
general construction wood, and when the flood of 
southern yellow pine reached its crest the stands 
of Douglas fir from the Pacific coast were tapped to 
supplant yellow pine in the markets of the West. 

Between 1890 and 1907 lumber prices increased 
94 percent, while general prices advanced only 
14.6 percent.2 Most of this increase took place 
between 1898 and 1907. Probably the chief reason 
for this rapid gain was the increasing distance be- 
tween the timber stands and the large centers of 
population, thereby greatly increasing freight 
charges. Southern yellow pine is farther from 
the large cities and the centers of building ac- 
tivity than the white pine of Michigan, and the 
Douglas fir of the Pacific coast must bear even a 
greater transportation charge than southern yel- 
low pine. 

Increased Labor Cost, which constitutes over 
half of the total cost of lumbering, and the high 
capitalization of timber stands based on the pros- 
pect of a growing scarcity of lumber, were also 
large factors in the abnormal increase of lumber 
prices. The cost of maintaining larger stocks of 
lumber on account of the increased number of 
species offered in the market and the expense of 
bigger sales organizations to push competing 
species were the minor causes of the upward trend. 


Price Trend in Twelve Years 


The panic of 1907 had a most severe effect on 
lumber prices and the recovery of lumber prices 
after the panic was exceedingly slow. In fact, the 
history of lumber prices since 1907 has exhibited 
some new tendencies and has thrown some old 
tendencies into higher relief. Because of its more 
direct bearing on the subject of lumber price 
fluctuations during the war this later period will 
be discussed in greater detail. 


In general, lumber prices since 1907 have fol- 
lowed the main tendencies shown in the average 
fluctuations of ‘‘all commodities.’’ This is to be 
expected in view of the influence exerted by the 
general state of business conditions upon build- 
ing activities and upon many other industries 
which use lumber as a raw material. Thus, the 
building industries, which alone use over three- 
fourths of the lumber cut, expand when money can 
be borrowed at low rates, when business needs 
new factories, when favorable crops enable the 
farmer to make repairs and build new barns. On 
the other hand, new building is postponed or re- 
duced to the minimum when the money market is 
tight, when business is dull and crops bad. Sim- 
ilarly the railroads make more extensive purchases 
of lumber in periods of prosperity than in the per- 
iods of depression; more furniture is bought when 
wages are high, and the demand for boxes in- 
creases in periods when a large volume of goods 
is being produced. 

Notwithstanding the close relationship which 
exists between lumber and general commodity 
prices, it is a striking fact that since 1907 depres- 
sions in lumber prices are more marked than de- 
pressions in the prices of most other staples. The 
period of rising lumber prices begins later, is of 
shorter duration and does not reach the height at- 
tained by other prices. Moreover, lumber prices 
are affected adversely by local and minor causes 
which do not register any effect upon the price 
level of other commodities. This unfavorable posi- 
tion of lumber as contrasted with other staple 





1The factors affecting lumber prices are very com- 
plex because of the number of species and grades 
of lumber, the great number of mills and the wide terri- 
torial distribution of the lumber industry. The author 
does not pretend that this hastily written survey is an 
adequate or final summary of the situation. The con 
clusions in regard to the histories of particular species 
of lumber are to be regarded as only tentative. The 
discussion of the general factors affecting lumber prices 
was mainly derived from Mr. William B. Greeley’s 
report, “Some Public and Economic Aspects of the 
Lumber Industry” (Department of Agriculture, Re- 
port No. 114, 1917), but as Mr. Greeley was not con- 
sulted in the preparation of this report he is not ac- 
countable for any errors that may appear. 

*Wilson Compton: “The Price Problem in the Lum- 
ber Industry,” in the American Economic Review, 
September, 1917, Vol. VII, No. 3, page 585. 





*A brief review of a comprehensive study and 
report by Homer Hoyt, Bureau of Research, War 
Trade Board. 


commodities is generally admitted. Its explana- 
tion is to be found in the fundamental economic 
characteristics of the lumber industries. 

Lumber prices have lagged behind other prices 
because there is a strong pressure to increase lum- 
ber production even in the face of a declining and 
fluctuating demand, 5 


Production and Price Influence 


The causes of the pressure to increase lumber 
production are: (1) Over-capitalization of tim- 
ber stands on the basis of the high prices pre- 
vailing before 1907 and the accumulation of a 
vast timber surplus in the Northwest by private 
owners has resulted in a heavy burden of interest 
charges and taxes which accrue regardless of the 
rate of lumber production, and which make it de- 
sirable to keep on sawing lumber even when the 
demand is slack. Moreover, the present slow 
movement of investments in timber lands has 
forced timber owners to cut their lumber as the 
only means of liquidating their investment. Thus 
to reduce the load of fixed charges, and to with- 
draw excessive capital investments in timber lands, 
timber owners have been content to sell lumber on 
a falling market at a price that did not yield them 
a profit. (2) Because of the over-capitalization of 
lumber lands and bad accounting methods lumber 
industries have had difficulty in securing credit at 
the banks and this has increased the pressure upon 
them to dump lumber on a falling market. Higher 
interest rates demanded by the banks from the 
lumber industry have also limited the amount of 
stock they could carry in dull times. (3) The 
perishable nature of lumber and its deterioration 
when stacked in yards prevent lumber from being 
held over long periods of depression. (4) The 
highly competitive nature of the lumber industry, 
due to the wide distribution of timber regions, the 
small capital necessary to a sawmill resulting in 





You used your advertising space 
to boost Liberty bond sales. That 
was patriotic and also good busi- 
ness. Why not use some space to 
boost the testing of seed corn? 
This, too, is patriotic and good 
business. 











the growth of 40,000 mills, and the extreme indi- 
vidualism prevailing among lumbermen, has pre- 
vented the development of influences that might 
stabilize lumber. 

In addition to the keen competition that pre- 
vails between different mills in the same region 
eutting the same species of wood there is a con- 
tinual struggle between the same species of wood 
cut in different regions and between different 
species of wood used for the same purpose. Thus 
Douglas fir from the Pacific coast competes in the 
markets of the middle West with the south- 
ern yellow pine from the Gulf States, North 
Carolina pine, eastern hemlock, western white 
pine and western yellow pine. The _ possi- 
bility of substituting one species for another 
is constantly enlarging as new timber resources are 
tapped, methods for handling new timber resources 
are developed, and tastes for new woods are built 
up by advertising. This free competition between 
persons of all degrees of financial responsibility 
and accounting accuracy, between old regions 
striving to hold their supremacy against new 
regions seeking to overcome the disadvantage of 
distance by low mill prices, between new species 
striving to make inroads upon old species fortified 
by custom and tradition, has swept aside all 
tendencies to restrict lumber production or to 
maintain a price. The market has repeatedly 
broken under the attempts of small mills with 
slender financial backing to realize on their out- 
put at almost any price, or the attempts of large 
mills to realize timber investments, or the price 
cutting of mills which did not know their costs. 
The diversity of conditions prevailing in the lum- 
ber industry makes any codperation difficult. (5) 
The lumber mills of the country could cut at least 
50 percent more lumber than they have ever cut 
in a single year, and this is a constant inducement 
to the mill owner to increase production and thus 
to reduce overhead expenses. (6) While the rapid 
reduction of timber resources in all parts of the 
country save the Pacific Northwest reduces the 





1Wilson Compton: “The Organization of the Lumber 
Industry.”” AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 1916. 

William B. Greeley: “Some Public and Economic 
Aspects of the Lumber Industry.” 1917 Department 
of Agriculture. Report No. 114. 


wide distribution of lumber and suggests the 
possibility of greater concentration of holdings in 
the future, there is no immediate probability of 
lessening the intensity of competition, because the 
potential competition (a) from new growth on 
the old forest lands of the East and South, (b) 
the imports of lumber from Canada, and (c) the 
cutting of timber from the public forest lands 
under public legislation (one-fifth of all standing 
timber in the United States is still in public own. 
ership) will hinder the development of any lumber 
trust. Thus present competition is not stayed by 
the prospect of a future combination. 


The Trend of Demand 


During the very period when there was a great 
incentive to increase lumber production the total 
demand for lumber was either stationary or de- 
elining. It is estimated that steel, concrete and 
cement have absorbed markets which formerly re- 
quired one-fifth of the total lumber cut." The 
increase of fireproof construction in cities has 
rapidly curtailed the use of lumber, and with the 
growth of the urban population the per capita 
consumption of lumber dwindles. Thus the per 
capita consumption of lumber in Montana in 1915 
was 1,234 feet, as compared with 293 feet for 
Pennsylvania and 206 feet for New York.? The 
per capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States has decreased from 485 feet in 1909 to 375 
feet in 1915. Forest Service statistics indicate 
a decline in the total annual production of lum- 
ber (which is roughly equivalent to annual con- 
sumption of lumber for building purposes) from 
44,509,761,000 feet in 1909 to 39,807,251,000 in 
1916 and 35,831,239,000 feet in 1917, While the 
census of 1909 probably more nearly represents the 
total lumber production than the statistics of any 
other year, the suggestion of an absolute decline in 
lumber consumption is significant.’ 

While the demand for lumber is thus declining 
over a period of years the demand for lumber also 
fluetuates from year to year and from season to 
season, causing alternate periods of overproduc- 
tion and underproduction. Building operations 
may often be delayed and repairs can be postponed 
when conditions are unfavorable, so that expected 
markets do not always materialize and lumber that 
has been produced to meet an expected demand 
must often be dumped. Because of the enlarged 
mill capacity it is easier to increase than to curtail 
production and periods of overproduction thus 
last longer than periods of underproduction. 

For the above reasons lumber prices usually lag 
behind other prices in an upward price movement, 
are the first to feel the effects of depression, and 
suffer more and longer than other prices. 


Weather Influences 


In addition to these main influences affecting 
lumber prices there are a number of seasonal 
fluctuations. The price of building lumber is 
usually higher in the spring, at the peak of build- 
ing activity, when shipments exceed production and 
stocks are running low. The state of building ac- 
tivity in part depends upon the general business 
eonditions already referred to and in part upon 
the weather. A mild spring causes early building 
activity in the cities, but it stops building on the 
farms because of the opening of other farm work. 
The weather also affects production. Floods or 
a severe winter in the South hinder the produc- 
tion of logs and cause a shortage later in the year. 
These seasonal influences often blend in a larger 
movement, as when good weather brings good crops 
which lead to a return of prosperity ete. 

The actual fluctuations in lumber prices since 
1907 show the effect of the fundamental factors 
that have checked advances in lumber prices. It 
was not until 1912 that lumber prices had reached 
the level of 1907, and then because of the slight 
business depression in 1914 and 1915 prices again 
broke sharply. The general upward trend of prices 
which began as early as the fall of 1915 did not 
permanently influence lumber prices until the 
fall of 1916. The rise in lumber that has taken 
place since has been greatly stimulated by Govern- 
ment orders and the enforced curtailment of pro- 
duction on account of the labor shortage. In spite 
of these aids, lumber prices have not risen quite 
so much as the average price of ‘‘all com- 
modities.’’ 





1William B. Greeley. Op. Cit., pages 54-55-56. 

2Wilson Compton: “Price Problem in the Lumber 
Industry.” American Economic Review. Vol. VII 
No. 3, page 588. 

“Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in 
1916,” by Frank H. Smith and Albert H. Pierson, 
April 19, 1918. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bul- 
letin 678. “1917 Lumber Production” (mimeographed 


copy), by Franklin H. Smith and Albert H. Pierson. 
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Unique Club and Home for igs of Industrial Ciena 


If there can be different degrees of homelessness, the most homeless of 
human beings among those who have such a place as an established resi- 
dence is the unmarried man. The unmarried woman is not included in the 
same category with the single man for the reason that she is better able 
to provide herself a home than is the single man. Just because this is 
true, the married man, without any capacity for making a home for himself, 
may yet be provided such a home thru the efforts of his wife. 

Because these facts have not always been recognized the home needs of 
single men among industrial employees have been overlooked and neglected. 
Of course, the club that is open to all employees in a measure meets these 
needs; and, when combined with the ‘‘company’’ boarding house, it has 
gone a long way toward providing for single men at least a few of the 
elements of real home life. But a further step was needed, and that it has 
been taken in some communities the following account will afford evidence: 

In the completion and formal opening of the ‘‘ Essington Club,’’ another 
provision has been realized for the comfort and the convenience of the 
Westinghouse employees at the Essington Works, South Philadelphia, Pa. 
Owing to the lack of rooming and boarding accommodations within a de- 
sirable distance from its Essington Works at South Philadelphia, the West- 
inghouse Co. for a long time has had under consideration plans to relieve 
the situation. The first step taken was when an arrangement was entered 
into last spring with the Emergency Fleet Corporation to erect housing 
accommodations. Owing to conditions in the building trade, progress in 
the erection was slow. However, these difficulties were finally swept aside 
and as a result the ‘‘ Essington OClub’’ is now an accomplished fact. 

The elub is located in one of the most picturesque parts of Essington, on 
the Tinicum road and facing the Delaware River front. The structure, con- 
sisting of seven sections, is arranged in the shape of a fan. The buildings 
are two stories high and 
afford accommodations 
for 500 guests. In the 
arrangement of the seven 
sections the center is oc- 
eupied by two large din- 
ing halls, a_ kitchen, 
offices, lobby and porch. 

On each side of the 
lobby are the recreation 
rooms, which include a 
library, a reading room, 
a chess, checker and 
ecard room, billiard 
rooms, @ music room and 
a lounging room, From 
the center the three 
wings of the fan that 
spread out on each side 
are set apart for bed- 
rooms. In these bed- 
rooms the accommoda- 
tions vary to conform to 
the various demands of 
guests. Many of these 
rooms, fronting on the 
Tinicum road, have a 
river bank exposure and 
face a beautiful pano 
ramic view across the 


a large part of the New 
Jersey coast line. 

In the equipment of the establishment are embodied all the conveniences 
and comforts desirable, the furnishings being of the mission style. The 
club has its own heating and lighting plant, the bedrooms being heated by 
steam. Each section is provided with baths, lavatories and shower baths, 
of which there are forty-five showers and thirty individual baths. 


PORTLAND, Ore., lately has passed ordinances fa,’’ ‘‘Good Live Stock,’’ ‘‘The Good Milk Cow,’’ 





¥ 2 : Upper Left—Billiard Room; ‘Lower Left—Paul B. 
Delaware River, including Kitchen Engineers at Work; 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE NEW ESSINGTON CLUB, SOUTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The establishment is in charge of a special management, the service force 
being under the supervision of H. M. Larson, formerly manager of the Utah 
Copper Hotel, Utah. The quarters for employees ‘of the club occupy a 
separate building. The accommodations of the club are exclusively for 
employees connected with the Essington Works of the Westinghouse Co., 
and may be obtained by the week. 

The kitchen equipment of the Essington Club is modern and complete in 
all respects. Two meals will be served each week day, but on Sunday a 
mid-day dinner is added to the bill of fare. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the arrangements introduced in this 
club for the comfort, convenience and entertainment of the employees of 
the Essington Works, especially upon the bedroom accommodations and the 
culinary department. The bedrooms will be constantly maintained in a 
clean, sanitary and comfortable condition, and while the appointments in 
these rooms are not luxurious, the beds with accessories will embody all 
the solid, homelike comforts. Sleeping accommodations are of two classes. 
In one the guest’s own room is completely furnished, whereas in the other 
the sleeping quarters are divided into separate wards. 

The kitchen will compare favorably with that of any first class modern 
hotel, its equipment including all modern conveniences. In the preparation 
of the food the highest quality and first class service will be made impera- 
tive by the management. In one dining hall meals will be served at tables 
and in the other a quick-service system has been established, the food in 
both being of the same quality and excellence. In this connection it is 
proper to state that the club is not to be conducted for profit, self-support 
being the most that is expected or desired. 

The welfare department of the Essington Works, which will coéperate 
with the hotel management to the greatest possible extent, will provide 
concerts by the Westing- 
house band, as well as so- 
cial entertainments, sci- 
entific and illustrated lee- 
tures at stated intervals; 
and it will also provide 
literature in the form of 
magazines and daily pa- 
pers as well as trade 
periodicals. The recrea- 
tion halls will be fur- 
nished with pianos, vic- 
trolas, player pianos and 
other instruments of en- 
tertainment. Arrange- 
ments have been com- 
pleted by Mr. Weiler, the 
Westinghouse band diree- 
tor, for the formation of 
an orchestra to give con- 
certs at the club three 
evenings each week dur- 
ing the dinner hour. 

Taking advantage of its 
nearness to the Delaware 
River, the water front 
will by next spring be 
transformed into a park, 

Truilley, Clerk, in his office. Upper Right— With boat landings and 
Lower Right—Dining Room. camp buildings to accom- 
modate canoe and fishing 
clubs. 

The Essington Club, being one of the largest places of its kind in the 
Delaware industrial section, is expected to stimulate considerably the social 
activities of Essington, and will further promote the good fellowship which 
already characterizes the relation among Westinghouse workers at the 
plant. 


this home for all Winnebago County or visiting 


requiring pedestrians to observe certain rules in ‘‘Poultry,’’ ‘‘Weeds,’’ and ‘‘The Good Home.’’ soldiers and sailors. A series of entertainments is 


crossing streets. The principal one of these rules 


of diagonally across. For several years persons tors of the schools. 
who cross streets elsewhere than at crossings have . 


Among the speakers in the course are the county 
is that requiring them to go straight instead agent, the county demonstrator and three instruc- 


to be given for the benefit of the club, the first of 
which was the dancing party last evening by the 
local chapter of the D. A. R.’’ 


* + * * 





been termed ‘‘ jaywalkers.’’ In Portland the ‘‘ jay- 
walkers’’ are to be eliminated. Reports seem to 
indicate that the public is obeying the new rules 
and the police find littie difficulty in enforcing 
them. 

o * * 

THE FLATHEAD County (Montana) Farm Bureau 
executive board, working in coéperation with the 
local farm bureau communities and the county ex- 
tension workers, recently planned eleven community 
meetings in as many rural communities of the 
county preparatory to the annual county bureau 
meeting and to outline definite plans for the com- 
ing year. Six of the rural meetings will be held 
in schoolhouses, two in churches, two in public 
halls and one in a grange hall. In the same county 
the county high school is coéperating with the 
extension workers of the farm bureau in conduct- 
ing a lyceum course among the rural schools of the 
county. The main features of the course consist 
of music, readings, and lectures on agricultural 
subjects. Among the farm subjects are ‘‘ Alfal- 


‘<THE ArMy and Navy Club’’ is the name of a 
place provided by generous citizens of Oshkosh, 
Wis., for all Winnebago County or visiting soldiers 
and sailors. The Northwestern, of Oshkosh, de- 
scribes the club as ‘‘a homelike place, consisting 
of about four rooms in one, reading room, music 
room, cafeteria and game room. There is no par- 
tition to divide it, but the lunch counter placed in 
the middle of the room separates the music and 
reading part from that which is provided with a 
pool and billiard table. In the front there are 
grass rugs with rubber runner between \them. On 
each side of the room is a luxurious davenport and 
easy chairs with floor lamps at hand for reading. 
A player piano is already in use and a victrola will 
be installed in the next day or two. The cafeteria 
is so arranged that it is possible for a man to get 
a sandwich and a cup of coffee or other light lunch 
at any time. Cigars and cigarettes also are kept 
in stock. The actual management, so far as house 
rules are concerned, is in the hands of the mem- 
bers, but the grateful citizens have made possible 


During the war the world has been made to 
realize as never before the narrow margin between 
production and consumption of food crops. Even 
with production greater than consumption, a stop- 
page of transportation soon would cause famine 
in communities that do not produce their own food. 
In some small towns of the United States that 
were cut off by snow a few days last winter the 
supply of food got so low as to threaten famine. 
As the margin between production and consump- 
tions narrows distribution assumes greater im- 
portance. In fact the food shortage during the war 
was due more to lack of transportation than to lack 
of food. As the margin between production and 
consumption narrows, the distance between points 
of production and points of consumption must be 
shortened, either in miles or in hours. As trans- 
portation becomes a larger factor in the cost of 
food to the consumer, the distance between the 
place of production and the place of consumption 
must be reduced or the relative cost of transporting 
the food must be lowered. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Vision of Rehabilitation of Water Transportation—Retailers Who Profit by Practical 
Advertising—Plan Service Effectively Serviceable—Trade Helps That Appeal 





From where I am sitting as I write this stuff I 
can look out over the Mississippi River, partly 
crusted with ice. Beyond the river the bluffs are 
coated with a light fall of snow that is shining and 
also thawing in the spring sun. The Father of 
Waters is rich in scenery along here, and the man 
who made the address of welcome at the convention 
the other day advised us to see it as soon as pos- 
sible lest a new band of prohibitionists take water 
away from us next! But beautiful as the big 
river is to the eye it appeals even more to the 
imagination. No one knows thru how many ages 
it has flowed down this bluff marked channel, and 
no one is guessing thru how many more ages it is to 
continue carrying to the Gulf the contributions of 
the great watersheds. It seems endowed with an 
immortal middle age. Those grim, red-skinned 
poets who used to hunt among the bluffs and paddle 
their canoes on the river must have been impressed 


with this, for they called it the Father of Waters. , 


Father of Waters it will continue to be until our 
civilization is swallowed and forgotten by a new 
race that cares nothing for the poetic imagery of 
the big outdoors. 

The river has played an important part in the 
development of the lumber business. Years ago the 
river towns along here—Dubuque, Clinton, Daven- 
port, Muscatine and the rest of them—were saw- 
mill towns supplied by logs floated down from 
the northern woods. There came a time when this 
business played out. The mills were moved away 
and the river faded out of the lumber trade. It 
even lost importance as a freight carrier, due 
probably to the fact that most freight went east 
or west instead of north or south and also to the 
impatience developed in our high pressure age 
that does not tolerate leisurely shipments. But we 
are learning that not all goods must be rushed at 
high speed to their destinations. Anticipated wants 
can be supplied by the slower and cheaper water 
transportation. And, of course, added to this is the 
further fact that more shipments go north and 
south than formerly. Lumber interests are look- 
ing to the river again; this time to bring manufac- 
tured lumber in, not to take it out. 

Down at Clinton, for instance, M. H. Thielen, 
secretary of the Joyce Lumber Co., looked out over 
the river frontage owned by the company and said 
he looked forward to the time when the waterways 
development was advanced far enough to allow the 
shipment of lumber directly to his own docks. 
When the river is so developed that ocean going 
boats can navigate it these boats will be loaded at 
western or southern or eastern ports and will bring 
the stuff around down the eastern coast or thru 
the canal and up the river to its destination with- 
out the bother of reloading on to boats of shallower 
draft. It requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see towns like Clinton developing into 
important distributing points, Clinton, for ex- 
ample, has the best of railroad connections leading 
out into the richest parts of the corn belt. Lumber 
brought here from the western coast or the British 
provinces by water could be reshipped by rail at 
Clinton to towns within a fair radius at a notable 
saving over all-the-way rail shipments. What is 
true of Clinton is equally true of many of the other 
towns along the river; so it does not seem a wild 
guess that some of these places that were literally 
built on the sawdust of the old sawmills may 
serve as gateways for incoming lumber and that 
in this manner the account may be balanced by 
the lumber shipped in for local consumption. Mil- 
lions of feet went out by way of the river in the 
old days; perhaps millions of feet will now come in. 


The Power of Publicity 


The big shake-up in the world resulting from a 
planetary effort to spew out the Hun and all his 
works and pomps is taking us in so many new ways 
that we can’t classify or compare them all. Some- 
times we feel surprised to see something going 
along as it used to. The old story of the boy who 
ran away from home—his mind was so charged 
with the epochal importance of this event that an 
hour seemed like twenty years. At the end of that 
hour he sat under a tree in the back pasture and 
convinced himself that true nobility required him 
to sacrifice his personal feelings and to return. 
He expected the whole world to take note of his 
coming back, but the world appeared very matter- 
of-fact about it. No one noticed him. The thing 
that had so worked on his own imagination as to 
make the familiar surroundings almost strange had 
touched no one else. This indecent callousness that 














kept his family from seeing in his short absence 
an event of shocking importance rather got under 
his skin. So presently in the hollow reminiscent 
tone of the returned wanderer he remarked, ‘‘I see 
you still have the same old cat.’’ 

Our period of war has not been so short and we 
know that our world not only seems changed but is 
changed. But we still have the same old problems, 
and some of them have run wild and sharpened 
their claws. One of the problems of the early 
spring was stimulating the country to start useful 
building. This suggested advertising. The war 
has given us some amazing examples of the power 
of advertising when enlisted in a worthy cause. 
The sale of Government bonds was made possible 
by a number of things working together. Careful 
organization of the selling forces was one big fac- 
tor, but the work was made easy and possible for 
these salesmen by the great gusts of advertising 
that swept the country. Advertising served as a 
conductor of determination, earnestness and the 
will to win between the Government and the in- 
dividual bond buyer. Small wonder that business 
men have turned to advertising with renewed faith. 
But they have also learned that advertising alone 
will not win the campaign. Advertising in itself is 
an inert thing, and it takes its vitality and truth- 
fulness wherein its power lies from the vitality and 
truthfulness of the advertiser and from the worth 
of the goods. 


Advertising Generously and Practically 


Lumbermen are thoroly convinced of the value 
of the things they recommend. They know that a 
man who owns a home is a better man and that a 














“<«He’s hard to move’ ” 


city of home owners is a city fated for progress. 
They are convinced that now is the proper time to 
build. So it is not especially surprising that these 
convictions have issued in advertising campaigns 
presenting the facts and arguments to the public 
that it is hoped will lead to a reasonable amount 
of building. 

Some of these Mississippi River towns have 
taken the lead in this matter. The various dealers 
have talked the matter over and have decided that 
this kind of advertising is not a competitive mat- 
ter. It is to the interest of all the dealers in a 
given town to get building started in a normal, 
reasonable manner. Once it is started will be 
time enough to begin considering individual sales. 
In Dubuque, for example, ten concerns, the building 
material dealers of the city, went together in the 
raising of a fund and the preparing of copy for 
seven full-page ads to appear in seven consecutive 
issues of one of the local Sunday papers. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several weeks ago carried 
a story about this campaign. Waterloo and Cedar 
Rapids were planning a similar campaign when 
last I talked to dealers from those cities. Clinton 
was preparing an advertising campaign, but its 
plan was a little different in that the advertise- 
ments are to be a quarter of a page in size and are 
to run for about three months. 


A Combination of Sportive and Serious 


The Eclipse Lumber Co. has its head office in 
Clinton, F. J. Ward, the secretary of the com- 










pany, is also president of the Northwestern associa- 
tion and is well known thruout mid-western lumber 
cireles. As president of the Northwestern Mr, 
Ward succeeded Charles E. Webster, who was fuel 
administrator of Iowa and is now railroad commis 
sioner of the same State. Mr. Webster was at the 
Dubuque convention this year with his pocket full 
of loaded cigars, one of which he gave to the Fed- 
eral district attorney. The weed presently blew up 
all over the lobby of the Julien. Mr. Webster’s 
son thereupon offered the flabbergasted lawyer a 
cigarette which also proved to be loaded. Some 
time ago Mr. Webster and the governor of Iowa 
were walking along a street in Washington when in 
a little shop they discovered some nickeled badges 
bearing the words ‘‘ Rooster Inspector.’’ So Mr. 
Webster bought all the shop keeper had and sent 
out official appointments to a number of men in 
different parts of the State, each appointment ac- 
companied by a badge. Mr. Ward was appointed 
for his county; and now at every convention at 
which the two are present Mr. Webster complains 
in an eloquent speech that Mr. Ward wilfully neg- 
lects the duties of his high office of rooster in- 
spector. 

‘¢ Business is starting in a promising way,’’ Mr. 
Ward said, as I sat across the table from him in 
his office. ‘‘The farmers are cautious, but they are 
reasonable. It makes me laugh to hear city people 
say that farmers are easy marks or that they don’t 
think. Farmers are brought up in an atmosphere 
of shrewd, careful dealing, and the average city 
man is not a match for them in the thoughtful 
working out of questions of buying and selling. 
This matter of building, for example; the farmer 
feels in his heart that the price of building mate- 
rial will be lower. It may not be for a year, but he 
feels that it is coming. The question with him, 
then, is whether he can afford to do without build- 
ings until the price is lower. Farms are badly in 
need of buildings, for scarcely any have been built 
during the last couple of years, and in addition the 
average farmer wants more and better buildings 
than he was content to get along with before. So 
the farmer thinks it out on this line. He estimates 
how much he is likely to save in building price by 
waiting. He may be wrong on this point, but he is 
satisfied in his own mind that he is approximately 
right. Then he estimates how much he is likely to 
lose either in increased labor or in lost feed if he 
does not build the buildings. He sizes up his finan- 
cial condition to see whether he could get the neces- 
sary capital, and when he gets thru this line of 
reasoning and comes to a conclusion he’s hard to 
move. You have to show him that he was wrong 
in some of the facts he started with. 


Home Building Helps and the County Agent 


‘<That is one reason we like the home-building 
campaign put on by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
presents facts that will help the farmer in coming 
to an accurate conclusion. We handle the adver- 
tising for the country yards from this office, and 
each week when I send out the advertising copy I 
pin to it a clipping from one of your bulletins. I 
don’t send out the whole sheet that you print, for 
the average country editor has no filing system and 
the stuff would get lost in the big piles of papers 
that accumulate on his desk. But he is quite likely 
to print it if I clip out a short article from the 
bulletin and pin it to the ad copy. 

‘«This county was a pioneer in the county agent 
movement. The Clinton Commercial Club helped 
raise the money to hire the first county agent, and 
it still helps in this way. The first man we hired 
was a hustler who got busy on the matter of seed 
corn selection. He got a piece of land and ar- 
ranged for a 10-acre demonstration field. He drove 
around the country at corn planting time and when- 
ever he saw a farmer planting corn he got over 
the fence, introduced himself and asked for a 
sample of seed. Whenever he could he took it 
right out of the planter, put it in a bag and labeled 
it with the farmer’s name. Then with a great 
many of these samples he planted his field. These 
samples he planted in alternate rows with the name 
of the farmer on a stake at the end of the row, and 
then between these rows he planted a specially bred 
seed developed by the Iowa farm college, at Ames. 
The whole field got excellent care. When the corn 


was husked in the fall a record was made. Only: 


one row grown from this seed he had collected from 
farmers made a better yield than the Ames seed, 
and it had been developed by an Ames graduate. 
The rest averaged about 60 percent as much as the 
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Ames seed. Of course there was nothing left to 
argue about in regard to the value of the right 
kind of seed. Since this county started in county 
agent work every other one of the ninety-nine 
counties of the State has secured a farm expert.’’ 


Appearances as an Asset 


Clinton is stretched out along the Mississippi 
aud at present includes what used to be the town of 
Lyons, lying north of the Clinton of the old days. 
The Lincoln Highway goes thru Clinton and up 
thru what was Lyons, before it crosses the river. 
Along this highway in the old town of Lyons, now 
included in Clinton, is the big plant of the Joyce 
Lumber Co. M. H. Thielen, secretary of this com- 
pany, having a keen sense of the value of advertis- 
ing has taken advantage of this location to get the 
yard noticed. The office is an attractive two-story 
building and the shed is a mammoth concern with 
a capacity of three million feet or perhaps more. 
The whole place is kept like a park. Along the 
shed last year was a flower bed—one of those long, 
narrow ones that slant from back to front. And in 
this bed foliage plants were set to spell ‘‘ Peace with 
Victory.’’ In fact, Mr. Thielen is not content to 
do the usual things and to let it go at that. The 
average lumber yard in these days is a neatly kept 
place. The change in this respect during the last 
half dozen years is little short of startling. A lum- 
ber retailer who is at all sensitive to public feling 
and to his own best good knows that as the stand- 
ard of living is raised he must keep pace with it. 
People realize when they see a neatly kept place of 
business that they will have more confidence in the 
goods bought there than in goods of equal quality 
bought in a slovenly kept place. In this regard, 
the excellent keeping of stock and the maintenance 
of appearance, the Clinton yards are leaders; and 
while the Joyce yard is perhaps specially striking 
it is representative of the town. 

But Mr. Thielen as an advertiser is not content 
to do these things well; he is determined to call 
special attention to what he has done and in this 
way to heighten the effect. That, I take it, is one 
of the chief values of the ‘‘ Peace with Victory’’ 
flower bed. It was striking as well as beautiful. It 
marked the yard as being out of the ordinary ruck. 
It called attention: to the beautifully kept lawns, 
the good buildings and the Sunday morning neat- 
ness of the entire plant. One of the striking ef- 
fects of this appearance is that dozens of tourists 
stare at the yard as they drive by on the Lincoln 
Highway, turn around and drive back and then 
often stop and come into the office. If the appear- 
ance of the place affected no one but the passing 
tourists it might not be considered a paying in- 
vestment, but what interests and attracts them will 
interest and attract the residents of Clinton. There 
are other well known considerations that make 
a well kept yard a better place in which to make 
money than a slovenly yard; but this matter of 
making the town proud of the appearance of your 
place of business gets you in right in a way that 
nothing else can quite accomplish. It isn’t the 
most important article of success, perhaps, but a 
man is unwise not to add it to his other articles 
when it can be done so easily. 


Adapting the Plan Service 


When Mr. Thielen first came with the Joyce Lum- 
ber Co. he found a good deal of jealousy between 
the town of Lyons and the town of Clinton. His 
yard was located in Lyons, but in order to reach 
the full success that he thought should come to 
the yard it was necessary to draw trade from Clin- 
ton. So Mr. Thielen decided this prejudice must be 
broken down. As I understand it, the whole mat- 
ter was merely a substratum of vague prejudice 
that nobody could localize but that was in actual 
fact a real barrier in the consolidated town. The 
merchants in what was Lyons have a commercial 
club and the city of Clinton has one, too. Mr. 
Thielen has been president of each club at one and 
the same time. He has in a large measure gotten 
this old ghost laid. 

This was good missionary work, but it operated 
too slowly for Mr. Thielen’s purpose. So one morn- 
ing he opened a down town office near the most im- 
portant corner in the city. It is close to the prin- 
cipal movie houses and is where the biggest crowds 
pass both in the daytime and in the evening. 
In this office is kept a little exhibit of building 
materials with a man in charge. It also has the 
Joyce plan service. This plan service is a com- 
posite of a number of services. Mr. Thielen found 
that no one service filled the bill. It was generally 
fixed up to be sold to the dealer rather than to 
solve the builder’s difficulties. So he gets all the 
lan books he hears about and has them in the office. 

hen the customer comes in he is allowed to look 
them all thru and to take any of them home if he 
Wishes. He usually comes back somewhat bewild- 
ered by the variety of plans he has looked at. So 
he is helped to simmer down to two or three, and 
when that time comes the man in the service office 
1s ready to make some sketches embodying the 
good points, as the buyer sees them, of these 


houses. When finally he has it to the satisfaction 
of the customer the plan man finishes the sketch 
and has a blueprint made. Most customers seem 
to think that the making of this blueprint is a 
costly operation and they cherish the prints as they 
would the family plate. 

Well, this plan service makes up the backbone 
of the window displays in the downtown office. 
It is varied with all sorts of things to keep people 
looking for the next display. At one time’ there 
were trained mice in the window. These little 
animals would run on a contrivance that would 
wave a flag. Just before registration day for men 
from 31 to 45 the window was clouded over all ex- 
cept a small peep hole, and a sign was displayed, 
‘“For Men Only!’’ Inside was a card reminding 
men of from 31 to 45 that they must register. Mr. 





BUILDING MATERIALS 
“A little sticker that goes on the lumber” 


Thielen had a great deal of fun watching the 
crowd react to this sign. Such things keep the 
Joyce people before the public mind, and that is 
the function of a lumber show window. 


Yard and Trade Helps That Function 


The big Joyce yard is well worth studying both 
for neatness of appearance and for labor-saving 
conveniences. The unloading switches run along 
the outside of the shed. At a suitable distance 
from the railroad tracks are push car tracks. Stock 
is unloaded from the cars to these small push cars 
and is then pushed around to the proper bin. Turn- 
table switches and a-track down each alley make 
this possible. Mr. Thielen said he believed this 
to be the most convenient and economical system 
devised for unloading cars. The company has an 
electrically operated coal elevator with a storage 
capacity of 1,800 tons. It also has a fleet of four 
delivery trucks of varied size. These trucks when 
off duty are housed in an attractive garage that is 
heated and that has a second story where hard- 
wood flooring is stored. This flooring can be taken 
out on a rainy day, taken to the job and laid with- 
out any danger of subsequent shrinkage or other 
trouble. 

Mr. Thielen showed me a little cardboard shield 
printed in red and threaded With a red cord. The 
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“Printed in red and threaded with a red cord” 


statement on the card is as follows: ‘‘This Article 
Is a Preferred Product and Is Guaranteed by the 
Joyce Lumber Co.’’ 

‘‘That card goes on everything we sell,’’ Mr. 
Thielen said. ‘‘The guaranty is not the same in 
all cases, for you don’t guarantee fence posts in 
the same way you do roofing. But whatever guar- 
anty is put on the article is put there by the Joyce 
Lumber Co. The customer doesn’t know the manu- 
facturer, but he does know us. We want him to 
come to us if the thing isn’t right, and we’ll make 
it right. If we then go back to the manufacturer 
to make good the loss to us that is our affair, and 
the customer doesn’t have to wait until some un- 
known firm sees fit to act upon his case. He comes 
to us, we make a ‘spot adjustment,’-and so far 


as the customer is concerned that is all there is 


to it.’’ 
Community Building Exploited 


_ This matter of advertising and service seems much 
in the air out this way. John A. Kerper, of the 
Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., of Dubuque, showed 
me a little sticker that goes on the lumber sent out 
of its yards. It is a little affair an inch and a half 
long by an inch wide and shows two circles; one 
containing a group of trees, the other a house. On 
it is printed ‘‘Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. Gilt Edge Building Materials.’’ 
This trade mark is registered in the United States 
Patent Office. Mr, Kerper was one of the moving 
spirits in the advertising campaign mentioned sev- 
eral columns back. One of the pieces of yard ad- 
vertising he uses is a monthly calendar. ‘‘I’ve 
found,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that these calendars com- 
pel us to get our advertising out on time. Other 
kinds may be put off in a rush time, but a calendar 
has to be out on the first of the mouth or it’s lost 
its punch. 

‘The particular calendar I have shows the home 
of John Adams on the front. On the back is this 
message to the customer: 

‘¢ *Let’s make this community more attractive 
and prosperous! ’ 

‘* “Good buildings not only enhance the value of 
the ground on which they stand but adjacent prop- 
erty as well. When an attractive and cozy house 
or bungalow is built in a certain town or city block, 
others desiring a modern residence feel inclined 
to build in the same neighborhood so that the sur- 
roundings will harmonize with the new home. 

‘< “The same thing applies to farm buildings. A 
well improved farm is always attractive. The ap- 
pearance and conveniences appeal to the neighbors 
and a desire for better buildings is created in the 
entire community. Land values are increased be- 
cause the locality appears and is prosperous. 

“« *You’ll save money by making the needed im- 
provements this year and buying the material now. 
When we consider that building operations during 
the war were curtailed to such an extent that im- 
mediate and extensive activities in this line are 
absolutely necessary in practically all the cities and 
many rural communities as well, to say nothing 
of the tremendous amount of lumber which will be 
consumed by the export trade, we are forced to 
conclude that lower lumber prices are a long, long 
way off. 

‘¢ ¢Come in and select the plan you want. We 
can show you hundreds of designs—every one prac- 
tical, attractive and economical—designed by the 
best architects in the country. We’ll furnish you 
the blueprints and the necessary specifications. 
This service is free to our customers. Let us help 
you make your place more valuable and attrac- 
tive.’ ?? 

This doctrine of true community building seems 
to be coming into its own. Mr. Kerper mentioned 
that one of the serious problems of Iowa dealers 
is the fact that tenantry is on the increase in the 
State. This not only means fewer improvements, 
which is an immediate evil, but also decreased pro- 
duction; ‘‘land skinning;’’ virtual mining out of 
fertility. And this, in the long run, bids fair to be 
even more serious for lumber dealers and all other 
merchants. 

P. H. McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Yard 
Co., and D. F. Hodges, of Spahn & Rose, are two 
other men who are on their toes in this new advertis- 
ing campaign. This new kind of merchandising 
that takes account of the real interest of the pur- 
chaser and that tries to boost him individually and 
thru his community is in the air. Lumber dealers, 
we are proud to say, seem to be in the lead in this 
big, important movement. 





Just As the nation as a whole was responsible 
for prosecuting the war it also is responsible, thru 
its Federal, State, county and city governments, 
for the restoration of normal peace conditions, in 
the opinion of Dr. Davis R. Dewey, professor of 
economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and consulting economist for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Dr. Dewey elucidates his position 
as follows: ‘‘Too much emphasis can not be 
placed upon the responsibility which the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments owe at this time. 
The speedy ending of the war has saved the nation 
much, not only in lives, but also in property and 
in indebtedness. Thus far the local indebtedness 
created by the war is light in comparison to what 
might have been anticipated. If States and cities 
should now incur debt or increase taxes to under- 
take public works, this burden would be small, in- 
deed, when compared with indebtedness that would 
have been created if the war had continued even a 
few months longer. No finer contribution could be 
made than a dedication of such a sum for the 
works of peace. Let such an expenditure be re- 
garded as a war expenditure, and let each com- 
munity have its Liberty schoolhouse and its Liberty 
highway.’? 
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Michigan Concern Specializes in 


Mixed Hardwoods and Flooring 


BOUT twenty-five years ago Fred I. Nichols 
was a struggling young lumber salesman. 
Anything in the lumber business, that had 
a dollar in sight was grist to his mill. About 
this time P. H. Travis was trying for his 
spurs as a lawyer. He was better off than 
Nichols, because he was maintaining a small 
office, reveled in the possession of an office 
girl, and was at such a state of affluence 
that a telephone had been installed in his 
office. Fred I. Nichols and P. H. Travis 
met. Both had the same ambition—to wrest 
a fortune from an unwilling deity. They 
compared notes, plans, ambitions. They de- 
cided to cast their lot together. Thus the 
firm of F. I, Nichols & Co. was formed, the 
predecessor of the present Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co. 
| ‘*But what 
asked Nichols. 
showing.’’ 

‘‘Leave that to me,’’ replied Travis. 
‘“There is a little room back of my office 
which we can secure, Then we have my office 
girl and my telephone service. I guess we have enough with which to make a 
showing. Anyway, we’ll make the attempt.’’ 

A few days later the firm F’, I. Nichols & Co., lumber merchants, was launched. 
There was an imposing sign printed on the door of the little room, The Travis, 
lawyer, office girl was on the job, and the Travis, lawyer, telephone was the same 
as that used by the F. I. Nichols & Co. concern, 

But if these youngsters had no money they had plenty of grit and determina- 
tion—also hustle. It was not long before the increasing business of the firm 
demanded more elbow room. Nichols & Travis were forced to seek larger quar- 











shall we do for an office?’’ 
‘“We must make a good 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO OFFICE 


ters. Soon the firm had its own office, its own office girl, and its own telephone 
service. 


Matters progressed in this way for three years, the firm continuing to increase 
its business and the demand for more room becoming more and more insistent. 
Yard room was necessary. The firm members cast around for a desirable loca- 
tion. One was found at Ninth Street and the railroad crossing. 

Here the firm made its first bid for big business and became one of the sub- 
stantial industries of the city. An office bui]Jding—small, to be sure, but never- 
theless an office building—was put up, a sawmill was erected—also small, to be 
sure, but a lively little proposition, capable of turning out the work promised 
by the firm. And right here the firm began the manufacture of ‘‘ Everlasting 
hardwood flooring,’’ for which it now has a national reputation. 

But with increasing business came the demand for expansion, for capital 
with which to expand, and for machinery and equipment with which to meet the 
demands for expanding business. The firm decided to incorporate. Fifteen 
years ago the firm F. I. Nichols & Co, was succeeded by the Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co, and moved to Godfrey Avenue and Curve Street. William E. Cox as- 
sumed part of the responsibilities of developing the business. Mr. Travis re- 
tired from any active participation in the business, but thru all the years has 
maintained his stock interest in the concern. 

From that time on rapid strides were made, until now the annual volume of 
business handled by the company amounts to between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 
Recently the concern erected a new building and it is in keeping with the de- 
velopment of the business. It is a building of which Grand Rapids is justly 
proud, and it stands as a monument to the preserverance and energy of the 
founder and his associates in the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 

The plant of the company covers an area of ten acres and switches from the 
main line of the Pere Marquette and Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway run thru 
the yards. The largest mixed stock of northern and southern hardwoods of 
the highest class are carried here at all times ready for immediate shipment. 
For the storage of the higher grades of lumber a shed 400 feet long by 90 
feet wide with a capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber and a shipping track thru 
the center provide ideal facilities of this clase of business, 

In planning the new building the convenience of all employees both in the 
plant and the office was taken into consideration, as well as the future growth 
of the business. The building is of reénforced steel and concrete fire-proof con- 
struction faced with terra cotta colored tapestry brick. It is 54 x 98 feet, two 
story and basement, and faces on Godfrey Avenue adjoining the plant. 


The dining rooms, kitchen, emergency hospital room, vault for old files and 
stationery department are all located in the basement. 
On the first floor are located the general offices and vault for current files. The 


offices are finished in quartered sawed white oak finished in silver gray, and the 
furniture in all of the offices is of quartered sawed oak or mahogany, finished in 
silver gray to harmonize with the woodwork. 

The walls are of silver gray Tiffany finish. A central lobby extends thru the 
entire building, and the private offices, each with outside lights, are on each 
side and atthe end of the central lobby. They are arranged as follows: A. H. 
Konkle and J. W. Cannan, sales department; E. E, Pilgram, accounting depart- 
ment; J. O. Schurtz, traffic department; telephone and order department, stenog- 
raphers’ department, private office, and offices of F. I. Nichols, president, W. E. 
Cox, treasurer, and Charles Dregge, secretary, C. W. Horton, superintendent. 

A specialty is made of mixed cars of all kinds of northern and southern hard- 
woods and every kind of hardwood flooring, as 114 varieties are produced here 
of hard maple, beech, birch, red and white oak in. three-eights and thirteen-six- 
teenths thicknesses. 

The dry kilns are one of the most important parts of the business and prob- 
ably no concern in the world can excel this in quality of dry kiln products. 
There are thirteen moist air kilns that. have been transformed to handle the very 
highest class of work, especially drying air-plane stock for the United States 
Government. This necessitates a process which absolutely eliminates ‘‘ case 
hardening;’’ in other words, the drying is absolutely uniform from center to 
surface. The lumber is dried with absolute uniformity. Every dry kiln truck 
load of lumber is handled as an individual problem and by actual scientific 
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test is dried to comply with the requirements of the 
purpose for which it is to be used. Large orders are 
filled for automobile and furniture manufacturers. 
The capacity of the kilns is 300,000 feet a week. 
The Nichols & Cox company has been producing 
flooring for about twenty years and its enviable rep- 
utation for ‘‘Everlasting flooring’’ is due to the 
fact that no effort has been spared to keep abreast 
with the most modern and advanced methods of 
properly drying the lumber to be used in the manu- 
facture of this flooring. In line with this policy 
the actual manufacture of the raw products into 
finished flooring has been kept on the same high 
plane as the lumber drying part of the business. 
The advertising department and assembly room 
are located on the second floor. All of the offices are 
floored with ‘‘Everlasting quartered sawed floor- 
ing.’’ In connection with the office is an up-to- 











DINING ROOM FOR OFFICE FORCE 


date, reénforced concrete and steel garage 32 x 60, 
with a capacity of eight cars. An expert mechanic 
is maintained and he has charge of the overhauling 
and repairing as well as the painting of cars. 


A modern and up-to-date emergency hospital 
room is fitted to take care of all cases of sickness 
or accident occurring in the plant. 


The arrangement and management of the dining 
rooms and kitchen are strictly for the benefit of 
the employees, with absolutely no profit to the man- 
agement. The one kitchen supplies two dining 
rooms, one small dining room for the office em- 
ployees and the big general dining room for the 
convenience of the mill and yard employees. All 
food stuffs are bought, cooked, and served by the 
company, and at the end of each month actual cost 
of food stuff is figured and charged for on this 
basis, with no charge for cooking or service. Need- 
less to say, the entire force makes use of this ideal 
arrangement. 

‘*Meritorious as hardwood lumber is for the 
manufacture of flooring, it must be properly and 
skillfully manufactured to obtain the proper re- 
sults,’’? says Mr. Nichols. ‘‘ All of our lumber is 
‘stuck up’ in the yards a sufficient length of time 
to air-dry thoroly, after which it is carefully kiln- 
dried to remove the acids from the lumber, thus 
preventing shrinkage after it is made into flooring 
and laid. 

‘<The very latest type of machinery is used in 
our mills and the finished product is side and end 
matched, hollow backed, steel polished, and wire 
bundled. The 13/16-inch stock is also bored for 
nailing. 

‘‘Our dry kilns are the last word in efficiency and 
furnish immense capacity, so that we are never 
obliged to crowd this work to the detriment of 
the finished product. After the lumber leaves the 
kilns it is allowed to cool off slowly before it is 


run into flooring. Our stock is always uniformly 
graded and the particular buyer in this country 
and in Europe has learned to specify the ‘Ever- 
lasting’ brand. 

‘Our improved tongue and groove by its par- 
ticular construction and uniformity not only les- 
sens the work of the carpenter in laying but fits 
absolutely tight after being driven up. This in- 
sures the surface of the floor remaining perfectly 
smooth and level even after long usage. 

‘‘Three-eighths inch thickness by one and one- 
half inch or two inches faces can be laid over old 
floors in old homes, or over cheap sub-floors in 
homes very economically. It is cheaper than carpets 
or pine flooring, and will improve the appearance 
and sanitation of an old or new house more 
than the expenditure of double the amount of money 
any other way.’’ 
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A NEW VOLUME ON “HOMES FOR WORKMEN” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an 
advance copy of ‘‘Homes for Workmen,’’ a beau- 
tifully printed volume of 250 pages of large size 
(9x12 inches) with numerous illustrations, bearing 
the imprint of the Southern Pine Association as 
publisher and pricemarked at $5. It is somewhat 
anomalous in being a book with no announced 
author. Indeed, its pages indicate a diverse au- 
thorship, but nevertheless a high grade of editorial 
ability is indicated in its compilation and the 
reader should be able to assign appreciation for it 
to the proper individual. 

The book includes forty-three separate articles 
upon various phases of the subject in connection 
with which the names of twenty-four distinguished 
authorities appear as authors, a number of de- 
scriptive contributions being, however, anonymous. 

The list includes most of the architects who have 
been prominent in industrial housing developments 
and in addition the names of such heads of indus- 
trial housing developments as John L. Kaul, presi- 
dent of the Kaul Lumber Co., and H. S. Firestone, 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. One notes also 
the names of Charles Harris Whitaker, editor of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects; 
Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the American Hous- 
ing Association; Liefur Magnusson, special agent 
to the United States Bureau of Housing Statistics, 
and Herbert S. Swan, executive secretary of the 
Zoning Committee of New York City (who, how- 
ever, does not take New York City for his text but 
discusses ‘‘Copartnership Housing in England.’’) 

As to the subject matter of the book it may be 
said in brief that it reviews all of the more notable 
industrial housing projects of the country and 
goes abroad to some extent for its material. Its 
illustrations show what has been done in this direc- 
tion in the south at Kaulton, Ala., a lumber town, 
and at Bayview and Fairfield, Ala., by the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. One notes with 
relief in the illustrations of the Fairfield houses 
that it does not seem entirely essential in southern 
construction to leave foundations entirely open 
for the incursion of animals and rubbish. The 
foundations at Fairfield are of substantial brick 
with protected ventilation openings. Some of the 
other illustrations in the book, and not all of them 
of the South, are open foundations. Curiously 
enough, however, Richard Henry Dana, jr., the well 
known New York architect and a notable authority, 
on page 92 in discussing houses of utmost economy 
of construction says: ‘‘The front porches can not 
always be managed, but there should at least be 
an air space under the whole house with the bottom 
concreted.’’ One does not remember to have seen 
such specifications anywhere else. It is generally 
considered sufficient to remove top soil and replace 
with sand or gravel. 

A number of these housing developments such 
as those at Kenosha, Wis., and Flint, Mich.,» have 
been described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In 
practically every instance the illustrations show 


typical perspectives and floor plans which are de- 
sirable and indeed necessary in order to make the 
volume of the greatest practical value. Ags one 
deficiency it is noted that a peculiar arrangement 
of houses in Nashoba Place, Indian Hill, is cas- 
ually referred to on page 119 but with neither de- 
scription or illustration to explain just what this 
interesting arrangement is. 


It would seem natural that a book issued under 
the auspices of a lumber association should show 
some partiality for wooden construction. As a 
matter of fact, there is no necessity for such dis- 
crimination, because in practically all housing de- 
velopments in this country up to the present time 
the advantages of frame. construction have been 
frankly recognized even by architects whose per- 
sonal predilections might be for other materials, 
if more expensive constructions were practicable. 
This attitude seems to be well stated by William 
Roger Greeley on page 176 where he is discussing 
the State housing work in Massachusetts. He says: 

The question of materials is important. Evolution 
and experience have pointed to the frame house as 
the “fittest survivor’ of the exacting conditions exist- 
ing in New England. It is cheap, warm, dry and 
easy to build, enlarge or alter. It is almost as safe 
from conflagration as a house with exterior walls of 
masonry if built with fire-resisting roof and with 
proper space between houses. No other kind of con- 
struction offers the same combination of advantages 
for this lowest cost type of house. Masonry offers 
less resistance to cold and heat, as engineers have 
proved. Itis notsodry. It is more difficult to enlarge 
or alter and presents more work in building, especially 
in winter. It costs more, altho somewhat cheaper to 
maintain. 

The State commission, however, invited proposals 
on masonry types and on ready-cut houses as well 
as the wood frame. The figures submitted showed 
the old-fashioned frame house in the lead. 


The book includes liberal excerpts from the work 
on ‘‘Dwelling Houses’’ issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, telling how so to build 
frame dwellings as greatly to increase their re- 
sistance to fire at very slight additional cost. 

Altho a number of the architects and other au- 
thorities represented in the book refer incidentally 
to southern pine as a building wood, the direct ex- 
ploitation of this wood is very modestly restrained 
to an article of four pages near the back cover, 
briefly describing the characteristics of southern 
pine for construction and finish, and referring to 


the more complete manuals issued by the associa- — 


tion. 

The book closes with a bibliography of standing 
reference works on ‘‘Industrial Housing.’’ 

The mechanical construction of the book is of 
the highest order, including paper, text, illustra- 
tions and binding. 

The special needs for industrial housing during 
the war period, and the interest thereby evoked, 
were probably responsible for the production of 
this book. It appears after the war needs of hous- 
ing have disappeared, but no regret need be wasted 


upon that fact, because the problem of proper 
housing of workmen will be with us as long as the 
labor question, and the more nearly it is met with 
a proper solution the less of a labor question, and 
the more nearly it is met with a proper solution 
the less of a labor problem will remain for other 
treatment in other ways. The question of wages 
is not one so much of money as of the sort of home 
and living that can be provided with the wage; and 
unfortunately too often in the past has it been im- 
possible for the workman to secure an adequate 
home either at a reasonable cost or for any price 
whatever in a location convenient and available 
to his work. 


FINANCIERS ENCOURAGE BUILDING OF SILOS 


Houston, Tex., March 4.—Lack of funds will 
not prevent the farmers of Harris County building 
silos this year, according to an announcement just 
made by the Houston Dairy Fund Association. 
Every farmer, not only in this county but in ad- 
jacent territory, who desires to own a silo to con- 
serve the feed that now goes to waste on his farm 
will be given the necessary funds by the associa- 
tion. The organization is engaged in a special 
campaign to place as many silos in this territory as 
possible during this year. It will furnish money 
for the construction of silos and barns, accepting 
personal property as security, with three years 
within which to make payment at a low rate of in- 
terest. The plan also includes the purchase of en- 
silage cutters, tractors and other necessary farm 
equipment, as well as cows, hogs, horses and mules. 

The Houston Dairy Fund Association was or- 
ganized in May, 1916, by bankers and merchants of 
this community who subscribed about $100,000 to 
finance farmers. Last year thirty-one silos were 
built thru the assistance of the association, and all 
the farmers who secured them reported excellent 
profit returns from the investment. It is hoped to 
exceed that record for the present year. 

Schuyler Marshall, of Mesquite, chairman of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce silo campaign com- 
mittee, has proposed that the farmers of Texas 
plant a third of their cotton acreage in silo crops. 
This plan he urges in connection with the cotton 
acreage reduction movement now being carried out 
in the South. In making this suggestion Mr. Mar- 
shall points out that the farmers will obtain a 
greater profit than the land would produce in ecot- 
ton and cites instances of the good results ob- 
tained by those who have gone in for ensilage 
crops. 








THE DEMAND in Japan for telephone installations 
is so great that whenever a subscriber is willing to 
relinquish his telephone he can readily sell it thru 
a broker, there being a regular market-value of 
from $250 to $750 for telephone connections ready 
for use, according to a recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Business Readqus 








The topic assigned me has been widely discussea 
in the public press and in the trade journals, on the 
platform and in the forum by leading business men, 
financiers and statesmen who ordinarily speak with 
authority. But the average citizen in spite of all 
these opinions and all this advice still remains a bit 
skeptical and more or less bewildered. There are no 
precedents in all history for our guidance at this junc- 
ture. A study of the readjustment of business condi- 
tions after other modern wars and revolutions is of 
little more value to us today than a study of business 
problems in the periods following the Punic wars or 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. Twentieth cen- 
tury business conditions are as unlike those of other 
days as the Ford tractor is unlike the ox team of our 
forefathers. We must rely on our own resources and 
our Own common sense to find our way out of the pres- 
ent difficult and abnormal situation. 


Conditions Confused 


While opinions publicly expressed are generally opti- 
mistic, we hear a great deal of croaking in private, and 
there is much pessimism abroad over the present stag- 
nation of business and industrial activity. It can not 
be denied that mills and factories are idle or are pro- 
ducing but a small part of what they are capable of 
producing; building operations deferred for several 
years are not beginning, and in fact resumption is not 
contemplated until the present confused conditions are 
clarified. Unemployment exists and the number of the 
unemployed is rapidly increasing. ‘There is much un- 
rest in labor circles. Many economic, social and po- 
litical questions of vital importance to business are in 
violent dispute and business is impatiently awaiting 
their settlement. 

Furthermore, the public is kept in a constant state 
of apprehension by the newspapers that magnify every 
local strike or disturbance into a national disaster ; 
a village riot becomes the forerunner of a reign of 
terror like that prevailing in Russia; a few I. W. W.’s, 
Bolsheviki and long-haired cranks preaching socialism 
and anarchy are played up day after day as a real and 
serious menace to the peace and welfare of the coun- 
try. We are warned that our Government has broken 
down; that the President is betraying and disgracing 
the country and that Congress is an ass; that the con- 
stitution is no longer to be respected, and that there is 
actual doubt about the permanence and security of our 
institutions. 

Business Man Undisturbed 

But the American business man has too much sense 
to be discouraged or upset by this clamor and the 
alarms of the moment. His Judgment and experience 
will save him from losing his balance because of a few 
months of business adversity. He knows that the 
shadows prove there is sunshine. We as representative 
business men are here today to consider conditions as 
they actually are and not as they are painted by smart 
newspaper reporters or ambitious politicians. 

After the war suddenly came to an end on Nov, 11 
one of the first, if not the first, of the trade readjust- 
ment conferences was held at Chicago at the instance 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Every branch of the lumber trade was represented— 
timber owners, sawmill operators, wholesale lumbermen 
and retail dealers. The readjustment of business con- 
ditions and the future of the lumber industry were 
thoroly discussed and considered from every point of 
view, and at the close of that conference the feeling 
was unanimous that after the few months required 
to get construction under way the logic of events would 
appear to demand an era of unprecedented activity in 
the building material industries. 


American Leadership 

The United States has emerged from the war the 
leading nation of the world, politically, commercially, 
financially. Our form of government with all its de- 
fects has proved to be the best yet devised by man 
and is regarded as a model the world over. No govern- 
ment on earth is in better position to prevent or sup- 
press social and civil disorders. No government on 
earth so safeguards the rights, property and liberty of 
all its citizens, from the most powerful to the humblest. 
In no part of the world is business so free from op- 
pression as in the United States. I am willing to say 
that no government on earth will go further in aiding 
in the development of trade and commerce than our 
own Government at Washington. 

We are now a creditor nation. We have a third of 
the world’s gold supply, and as the treasurer of the 
world this nation will be the financial dictator. Our 
great loans to the various powers will serve as levers 
to control international business. There is an ample 
supply of credit. Indeed, the statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank shows that our credit supply is growing 
despite the enormous demands upon it. The whole 
world lacks food, clothing and materials to supply 
every want, to a total of uncounted billions. Wé~have 
the natural resources and the raw materials, and we 
have increased our capacity of production to un- 
dreamed-of limits. The war has left our resources 
unimpaired. The great bank clearings, the enormous 
railroad tonnage, a foreign trade exceeding records of 
all time, the fewness of insolvencies—all indicate the 
predominant position of this nation in the commercial 
world. The fortunate part of it all is that we are not 
on the crest of prosperity, but are just beginning to 
rise from the depth of calamity. Only a confirmed 
pessimist could fail to appreciate the promises of the 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, February 25, 1919. 
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future and the optimist can not find words to describe 
its possibilities. 
Future Promising 

The future of the lumber industry is quite as promis- 
ing as that of any industry producing basic materials. 
Of course it is dependent entirely upon supply and de- 
mand. This law, like the law of gravitation, may be 
temporarily but not permanently suspended. 

. At the Chicago conference Charles 8S. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the recognized authority on lumber sta- 
tistics, analyzes the factors which enter into these 
two general conditions: 

“Under the head of supply may be placed: 

1. Stocks of lumber in hands of manufacturers. 

2. Stocks of lumber in hands of distributers. 

3. Stocks of lumber abroad. 

4. Current production, 

Demand may be classified as: 

1. Unfilled orders on hand at the present time. 

2. Dammed up domestic demand due to the war. 

3. Replenishing of supply in foreign markets. 

4. Reconstruction abroad.” 

I am not going to weary you with statistical figures, 
but a few facts will serve to demonstrate the condi- 
tions under these headings. The Southern Pine As- 
sociation reports show that during the first eight 
months of 1918, 147 mills produced 224,000,000 feet 
less than they shipped, while the volume of business 
for the same period in the preceding year exceeded their 
production 218,000,000 feet, showing a total reduction 
of 442,000,000 feet of stock for sixteen months. 

It appears that on Jan. 1, 1919, the stocks on hand 
at these mills were approximately 46 percent of the 
stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1915. The present production 
of southern pine mills is approximately 60 percent of 
normal, based on production of the first four months 
of 1915. The consumption of lumber in 1914, which all 
will concede was a dull year, was 165 percent of the 
present production. The figures refer to southern pine, 
a wood most active during the war, and Mr. Keith be- 
lieves that what has taken place in that branch of the 





When you set out to interest 
women in your building service do 
you think only of getting a little 
extra profit or do you think also of 
offering a valuable, constructive 
service to your community? The 
ladies will feel the difference. So 
will the bank balance. 











industry will apply to all other branches. A recent 
survey of the situation relating to stocks in retail yards 
thruout the United States indicates that present stocks 
are but 75 percent of normal. 


Conditions Abroad 


It requires no deep study for us to recognize the 
fact that the world’s stocks of lumber outside the 
United States are seriously depleted. Spain has been 
forced to convert her cork forests into lumber for es- 
sential needs. England has sacrificed timber from 
parks and private estates. 

Prior to the war France produced half her whole 
consumption of lumber and grew a like quantity of 
timber, importing the other half chiefly from Russia 
and Sweden. The timber she has cut and permitted 
her Allies to cut during the war, together with the 
timber cut by the Germans in that part of France 
occupied by them, and the timber destroyed by shell 
fire, will, it is estimated, so far deplete her forests that 
it will take from twelve to fifteen or even twenty years 
to replenish them, during which period she must, to a 
great extent, import such timber and lumber as she 
may consume. As her own normal production is un- 
available for purposes of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, and as Russia, hitherto her principal source of 
foreign supply, can not be depended upon for some time 
to come, she will naturally turn to Sweden, her other 
source of supply, and to the United States; and her 
demands upon the United States will be largely in ex- 
cess of her pre-war demands, which in 1913 were 
78,675,000 feet. 

European Stocks Depleted 


Holland, which in 1913 purchased 200,000,000 feet 
from this country, purchased none in 1918. Exports 
to the east coast of South America have dwindled to 
one-tenth of their normal volume. Exports to other 
European countries, Africa and the Far Hast have 
fallen off heavily. Normally the consuming centers of 
the world import from the producing countries 21,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually. For practically five 
years these imports have ceased and as a consequence 
these countries are short about 100,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. We may therefore safely conclude that the 
stocks of Europe are almost entirely depleted. This 
fact taken in connection with the shortage of stocks 
in this country makes it clear that the supply of lumber 
in the world is at lower ebb than at any other time in 
history. The great lumber producing regions of the world 
are in the United States, Canada, Norway, Sweden and 
Russia. On account of chaotic conditions prevailing 
in the last named country it can not for some time be 





depended upon for a great deal of lumber or timber. 
It is therefore reasonable to expect that Canada and 
the United States will be called on for the major 
part of the lumber required for the rebuilding of west- 
ern Europe. 

In regard to the dammed up domestic demand in our 
own country there are many estimates. We know that 
for more than four years building has been slack. We 
know that for the last year building operations, with 
the exception of those essential to the prosecution of 
the war, discouraged or forbidden by the Government, 
have been suspended. Mr. Keith estimates that on 
Nov. }, 1918, there was more than $3,000,000,000 
worth of delayed building projects in 125 cities of the 
United States awaiting finances, labor and materials 
necessary to proceed. 

Lower Prices Not Warranted 

These conditions of supply and demand must in- 
evitably affect prices and we should be flying in the 
face of all economic experience if we anticipated lower 
prices within a reasonably near future. Any lumber- 
man who encourages people to wait for lower prices 
before trying to resume normal business activities is 
giving incorrect and unwarranted advice, injurious 
alike to his own business and to the interest of his 
customer. 

The facts I have given and other developments do not 
warrant the expectation of lower prices. While our 
customers may complain that lumber is high, we have 
only to remind them that according to the statistics 
furnished by the Department of Labor the margin of 
increase in lumber prices from 1913 to 1918 is but 43 
percent compared with increases of 92 percent for food, 
113 percent for farm products and 127 percent for 
clothing. The reasons for the increase of 43 percent 
are, briefly stated: (1) Higher wages, (2) emergent 
war demands, (3) freight advances, (4) curtailment of 
shipping facilities, (5) increase in stump-to-mill ex- 
pense, (6) increased overhead. 

There is nothing artificial in these items, there is no 
profiteering, and there is nothing to justify the belief 
that costs may be reduced. We must always bear in 
mind that the supply of lumber is continually being de- 
pleted with practical exhaustion in sight, while the 
demand is constantly increasing. These two factors 
by themselves are bound to determine the curve of 
lumber prices in the future. 

The Labor Situation 

The relocation and employment of labor are obvi- 
ously related to and dependent upon the restoration 
and resumption of normal industry. The Secretary of 
Labor does not regard the problem of remobilizing 
our military forces and munition workers into peace- 
ful pursuits as one of insuperable difficulty. He 
feels that “if we could transform an industrial peace 
organization into a great military organization and 
we could create it in the brief period of time it took 
us to do it, it is not such a difficult task to restore éur 
normal industrial activity.” ‘To be sure, it will take 
time and there will be much friction in the process of 
shifting great masses of men from one industry to an- 
other, from one locality to another. There will be the 
perennial disagreements as to wages, hours and condi- 
tions, but these we have always with us, and in Amer- 
ica we seem to have a better system and better agencies 
for the settlement of disputes than anywhere else in 
the world. One thing appears certain and that is that 
wages are not to be reduced. At the Chicago confer- 
ence one of the resolutions, which was ungrudgingly 
and unanimously adopted by that assembly of great 
employers of labor, was: ‘‘We oppose any general re- 
adjustments in wage scales that are not in keeping 
with general adjustments of living costs and economic 
conditions.” 

The official reports to the Department of Labor 
indicate that the restoration of normal industry is ab- 
sorbing thus far those who are being released from the 
military forces and the war industry institutions, 
and it will be a year or more before anything like 
3,000,000 men are released. In any event whatever 
effect the returning soldiers may have on the supply 
of labor will be offset by the cessation of immigration 
to this country, which before the war amounted to 
nearly a million annually. 

So far as can be seen, from the time we restore our 
normal post-war activities, the demand for peace time 
production will be so great that there will not be the 
remotest possibility of securing any reduction in the 
wage rates from their present basis, and I believe that 
any manufacturer who is holding off in the expectation 
of getting lower priced labor is making a business 
mistake, 

Encourage Home Bullding 

From every standpoint then there is ample justi- 
fication for everybody in the lumber business, espe- 
cially the retail dealers, to take heart to be a bull 
rather than a bear in the market. Spring with all it 
signifies will soon be here, and with the advent of fair 
weather will come the resumption of building, public 
and private. The Federal Government, the States and 
the municipalities are going ahead with improvements 
on a grand scale. A recent conference of representa- 
tives of building and loan associations at Washington 
issued the statement that under normal conditions it 
required the building of 60,000 houses annually to sup- 
ply our normal growth. For two years this construc- 
tion has been suspended and it is estimated that we 
are short a million homes in America today. We know 
of the shortage in New Jersey. Let us do our part in 
leading the campaign for home building and home own- 
ing in our State. It is in this direction that we may 
most effectively make our influence felt in this period 
of readjustment and reconstruction. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IS FEATURED BY PROGRESS 





Connecticut Association Reviews Matters of Nationwide Concern—Resolutions Cover Railroad Ownership and 
Trade Combination—Manufacturers’ Interest Outlined—Retailers’ Views on Terms of Sale 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 27.—The twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut was a record breaker 
in many respects. For one thing, it exceeded the 
capacity of the room in which it was held. The 
members lunched together at noon and immediately 
after went into business session in the convention 
room with A. Schumaker, of Waterbury, vice presi- 
dent at the time of the death of President William 
N. Keogh, of Stamford, Dec. 21, presiding. Mr. 
Schumaker thought that if any of the members had 
a competitor that he didn’t think was just right a 
good remedy would be to get him into the associa- 
tion. At the conclusion of Mr. Schumaker’s brief 
address a vote of thanks to the officers and directors 
for their work during the year was adopted. 

Secretary B. A. Lammlin, of New Haven, pre- 
sented an able report covering the association’s ac- 
tivities, which had to be altered to meet the 
emergencies that developed during the year. She 
congratulated the retailers on their cheerful ac- 
ceptance of governmental control in manufactur- 
ing, transportation and building, and continuing 
said: 

The days of readjustment and reconstruction hold 
many complexities for the lumberman, be he manufac- 
turer, wholesaler or retailer. All these branches of the 
lumber industry are closely allied. Are they not all 
more or less dependent upon each other, all aiming 
for an identical purpose, the selling of lumber? There- 
fore, this association stands ready to coéjperate with 
the manufacturer and wholesaler as far as it is possible 


to do so. 
The Secretary’s Findings 


Secretary Lammlin reported the present active 
membership to be fifty-three, including the elec- 
tion of the following during the year: Strong & 
Hale Lumber Co., Portland; United Lumber & 
Supply Co., Derby; Ridgerfield Lumber Co., 
Ridgerfield; Danbury-Brewster Lumber Co. (Ine.), 
Danbury; Washington Supply Co. (Inc.), Wash- 
ington Depot; Hubbell, Hall & Randall Lumber 
Co., Norwalk. 

A new department of work established during 
the year was the Bulletin Service. These bulletins 
are issued to members when occasion demands and 
keep the membership advised of association ac- 
tivities, governmental action and matters of trade 
interest. A collection service was also established 
during the year. The system comprises a set of 
follow-up forms, a supply of which is sent to mem- 
bers when they apply for the service. If these 
forms sent out from the members’ offices do not 
bring results they are supplemented by others that 
are mailed directly from the office of the associa- 
tion. 

Secretary Lammlin told how the Connecticut 
association had codperated with the other retail 
associations in the formation of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s War Service Conimission and the effective 
work performed by the executive committee of 
that commission, particularly James R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, Mo. The Connecticut asso- 
ciation also made an endeavor to secure data from 
its members as to the cost of doing business. The 
returns on the schedules sent out, however, were 
not very satisfactory, indicating that dealers 
either hesitated to present the detailed figures and 
percentages requested in the schedule or that the 
systems of bookkeeping they employed did not 
readily make available the information. 

With a view of extending the activities of the 
association and extending to members every 
possible service, the board of directors has planned 
for the coming year a new department of work 
thru the creation of a standing committee on trade 
relations, notwithstanding that the association al- 
ready has handled matters of trade relations for 
its members. The creation of a special committee 
for this work will not only facilitate it but also 
established a definite department which may be 
of extensive service. The function of the trades 
relation committee will be to receive, consider and 
investigate complaints and grievances, specific or 
general, concerning lumber trade relations. On 
the subject of credit information the secretary 
said: i 

Prior to the last annual meeting your association had 
started a movement to organize district associations 
thruout the State with the specific object of establish- 
ing credit ratings on contractors and builders in the 
territories covered by the district association, which 
associations when organized to become affiliated with 
a central bureau of credits and information to be estab- 
lished in the office of the association. Members are 
more or less familiar with the scheme, on which work 
it was possible to report noticeable progress at the last 
annual meeting. The uncertainty in business condi- 
tions this last year, however, did not warrant the ex- 
penditure of association funds and effort; therefore it 
was decided an inopportune time to promote this work 
until conditions had become more normal. As business 





revives on a more normal basis the members should 
not lose sight of cojperating in the organization of 
credit associations in their respective territories, 
which would prove invaluable to them in the conduct 
of their business. 

In closing her report the secretary reported that 
approximately 10,000 pieces of mail which had 
her personal attention had been sent out during the 
year. She expressed her thanks to the officers and 
members for the courtesies and respect shown in 
the seven years she has been with the association 
and expressed her appreciation of the good fellow- 
ship she had enjoyed. 

J. R. Stephenson, of Sanford, presented the 
annual report of the treasurer, William M. Judd, 
of Stanford, who was unable to be present. It 
showed a balance Feb. 19, 1918, of $2,064.94; re- 
ceipts during the year of $3,845.94; a total of 
$5,910.88. The expenditures during the year were 
$3,719.95, leaving a present balance of $2,185.93. 
Mr. Stephenson also presented the report of the 
auditing committee approving this statement. 

After-War Conditions 

Mr. Stephenson read the report of National 
Councillor William H. Judd regarding his attend- 
ance at the War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Congress held at Atlantic City, Dee: 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
That part of Mr. Judd’s report having to do with 
the lumber section was as follows: 


I attended the groups representing the lumber and its 
allied industries and the information obtained was valu- 
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able, particularly an address made by one of the com- 
mittee sent to Europe to investigate the conditions and 
prospects of the lumber business after the war in the 
territory comprising Italy and Spain. He stated that 
Italy had been devastated by the war to a greater 
extent than had been generally understood, buildings 
and railroad equipment having been destroyed, and that 
we Americans were more familiar with the devastation 
and destruction in France and Belgium than we were 
with conditions in Italy. He had traveled all over 
Italy and reported that the retail lumber yards were 
practically bare of lumber and that prices were ab- 
normally high; that lumber, if it would be found, was 
retailed in Italy at practically three times the price 
in the United States. He had investigated the lumber 
supplies and found that Austria was their main source 
and that there would be very little lumber shipped into 
Italy from Austria in the immediate future. Russia, 
on account of the disturbances there and the need of 
railroad transportation to make the vast forests of 
that country available, need not be considered for some 
years, and that Italy and Spain would turn to the 
United States and Canada for their requirements. 

As all the railroad equipment in Italy was of wood, 
steel cars being unknown, there would be vast quanti- 
ties of lumber required for railroad construction, and 
while the houses in Italy were largely constructed of 
tile and concrete many would have to be built quickly 
and would require lumber. Should the United States 
be able to furnish adequate transportation, he thought, 
there would be a large outlet for lumber products in 
Italy. He also stated that owing to the war in this 
country, building labor was receiving a larger wage 
than was being paid in the United States. 


The New Officers 

R. W. Chatfield, of Derby, presented the report 
of the nominating committee and the following 
were unanimously elected: 

President—Arthur C, Tyler, Bridgeport. 

Vice president—William J. Riley, Hartford. 

Secretary—B. A. Lammlin, New Haven. 

Treasurer—Hobart H. Richards, West Haven. 


Directors, three years, terms expiring 1922—M. P. 
Whitten, Danbury; H. M. Swinney, Niantic; H. E. 








Shepard, New Britain; H. E. Thompson, Watertown. 

Director, to fill vacancy caused by death of Harold 
W. Damon, unexpired term, for one year—Frank RB. 
Kennedy, Danielson. 

Director, to fill vacancy caused by nomination of 
William J. Riley as vice president, unexpired term, for 
two years—A. Schumaker, Waterbury. 

Delegates to the Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, one year term expiring 1920—Arthur 
C. Tyler, Bridgeport ; A. Schumaker, Waterbury; B. A. 
Lammlin, New Haven. 

Resolutions 


The following new members were elected: Man- 
chester Lumber Co., Willimantic Lumber & Coal 
Co., Gustav Loewenthal Lumber Co. 

Resolutions presented by D. T. Holmes were 
adopted concerning the deaths during the year 
of President William Norman Keogh on Dee. 
21, and Directors Norman B. Griggs, Oct. 21, and 
Harold Wilcox Damon, Nov. 21, that on the death 
of the president being as follows: 


WHEREAS, By the death of William Norman Keogh, 
on Dec, 21, 1918, president of the Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut, the association has sustained 
the loss of an officer of keen ability and sound con- 
servatism ; an associate whose judgment was ever tem- 
pered by a generous and gentle spirit; whose loyalty, 
integrity and splendid qualities of manhood endeared 
him to all; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association mourns his loss and 
extends to his family an expression of deepest sympathy 
in their bereavement. 


The association was invited to be represented at 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 19 and 20, and the following will so rep- 
resent the association: Arthur C. Tyler, of Bridge- 
port; B. A. Lammlin, of New Haven; and A. 
Schumaker, of Waterbury. 

An invitation from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to attend the American 
Congress of manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing lumbermen, as well as engineers, architects 
and contractors, April 14, 15 and 16 in Chicago 
was referred to the board of directors. 

Frank W. Bogardus, of Stamford, offered the 
following resolution, which was referred to the 
directors without action by the association: 


Resolved, We favor such a policy in disposing of the 
railway problem as will during Government control 
keep labor normally employed upon maintenance, addi- 
tions and betterments and furnish employment to our 
soldiers, and will within twenty-one months from the 
proclamation of peace return the roads to corporate 
operation with such remedial legislation as will provide 
strong and helpful regulation. Congress is entitled to 
intelligent cojperation from the citizens in determining 
the difficult details of railway policy. We recognize 
that a special responsibility for participation in this 
discussion rests upon the people of States and congres- 
sional districts whose senators and representatives are 
members of the respective committees of Congress 
which are charged with this problem. The on, 
George P. McLean, senator from Connecticut, is a 
member of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce. The people of Connecticut should pledge him 
their best efforts toward the development of an enlight- 
ened public opinion in this State on that question. We 
propose that Connecticut citizens thru their several 
organizations join resources and energies in a Bureau 
of Railway Legislation for the study of the problem. 
Such a bureau should (1) ascertain the perplexities 
which present themselves to the minds of Connecticut 
senators and representatives in Congress, especially 
Senator McLean, and systematically advise them of the 
business problems of citizens; (2) obtain information 
and views by intercommunication with organizations 
in other States and districts and with national bodies, 
yarticularly the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; (3) codperate in appropriate ways with other 
agencies in presenting recommendations to Congress. 
A copy of this resolution is directed to be sent to all 
Connecticut State and local organizations representing 
agriculture, trade, manufacture, banking, insurance 
and public utilities. 


The following resolution was also referred to 
the board of directors without action: 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
greets with satisfaction the proposal put forth in refer- 
endum by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that Congress consider the anti-trust laws. 
Standards of business conduct in so far as they are 
clearly defined by the present statutes contain elements 
which tend to operate against the public interest. 
Amendments are needed which will recognize that coép- 
eration among competitors under Government super- 
vision is essential to the preservation of competition 
and to the maintenance of decentralization in trade. 
The Federal Trade Commission has prosecuted rather 
than aided business. Administration of the law as weil 
as the law itself needs the infusion of a constructive 
spirit. Congress on this question should hear all busi- 
ness speak with a united voice. We therefore suggest 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States a 
group conference on the anti-trust laws to be included 
in the program for the annual meeting of the Chamber 
at St. Louis, April 29 to May 1. The president of our 
association is authorized to communicate with the 
several national bodies in the building trade, with a 
view to a conference at St. Louis previous to the 
national chamber meeting and such joint activities 
with organizations in other trades as may promote 
legalized codperation of competitors in domestic trade. 


R. W. Chatfield, of Derby, said he favored legis- 
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lation compelling retailers to give their customers 
a piece talley. ‘‘We do not buy lumber unless 
we get a piece talley,’’ he said, ‘‘and there is no 
earthly reason why we should not give one to the 
man we sell when we sell it—and we would all be 
able to sleep better at night.’’ There was con- 
siderable discussion. Vice President Schumaker 
said there had been an attempt to secure such legis- 
lation in Massachusetts but it had failed. A mo- 
tion to refer the matter to the board of directors 
with instructions to refer it to the legislative com- 
mittee to endeavor to get such a bill passed was 
lost. The suggestion was made that if it was a 
good thing it could be adopted by the dealers them- 
selves thru their associations rather than by legis- 
lation. 
Amending the By-Laws 


William J. Riley, of Hartford, presented the 
report of the committee on amendments of the 
by-laws, these amendments more clearly defining 
the duties of the officers and making the follow- 
ing increases in the annual dues, based on the 
volume of lumber business of the various mem- 
bers: 


New Old 

rate rate 

OD BE OUDE 6 i 'ss 0 cope nen es canes $ 15 $10 
A NOD .o:5.0:6:00'0 0.0919 Hees vee 20 15 
Se Sa Sree ee 30 20 
BOO 000 40. 135,000... 0 ccccvcccwovene 5D 40 
BODOG 80 BEOIDOS.... . os ccvcccecerceve 65 50 
OE Se ee 75 60 
Ree OD BOD DGS. 2c v.ccccsevecreeees 90 Th 
BOG, CSO ONE OVE... ccvcsccvevccverpes 125 75 


New concerns just entering business will pay 
$10 the first year. These amendments increasing 
the dues were unanimously adopted. Other amend- 
ments were adopted providing for standing com- 
mittees of three each on auditing, finance, legisla- 
tion, membership, trade relations and transporta- 
tion. 

A motion was adopted instructing the associa- 
tion to assist in the organization of local credit 
associations, the information obtained to be sup- 
plied not only to the local members but to the 
offices of the association. R. W. Chatfield reported 
that one man looks after the credits of four yards 
in Derby. In one year the accounts receivable 
and the accounts charged off at the end of the 
year had been cut in two by this method. 


The Manufacturers’ Association’s Help 


R. 8. Whiting of Chicago, Ill, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
presented a paper on ‘‘National Activities,’’ 
which was as follows: 


I am going to outline a few of the activities, in co 
jperation with the retailers of lumber, which the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assdéciation is pre 
paring to undertake. Out of these we hope there shall 
come a greater codrdinated effort which shall insure to 
lumber its rightful place in the nation’s markets. We 
want wood to be used only where it is best. But where 
it is best we expect to see that nothing else is used. 

Building ordinances and building codes are being 
agitated in many places. These usually impose severe 
restrictions upon the use of wood. It is foolish to say 
that a wooden house will not burn. But it is not less 
foolish to say that, for home building in the residential 
districts, wood, if properly used, is not reasonably fire 
safe. The slogan ‘‘Use Wood Where Wood Is Best’ 
means that architects, engineers, contractors and build 
ers should be educated to standard types of wood con- 
struction which will make the use of wood in building 
safe as well as cheap. The building of a wooden “fire 
trap” in any town or city is unnecessary and it can be 
prevented if the manufacturer and distributer of lumber 
are properly vigilant. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
thru its engineering bureau is prepared to help ,you 
combat any unreasonable building ordinance. We will 
send a building code expert to help you. But you 
must act as the scout and advise us of the situation. 
We want you todo it. You can not sell lumber if your 
customers can not build of wood. If you can not sell, 
neither can the manufacturer, 

In connection with this building code service we have 
expert engineers investigating the different types of 
wood construction. In this way we expect to deter 
mine the highest standards of building of wood. These 
include houses, farm buildings and silos, mill and fac- 
tory construction, highway bridges and public improve 
ments. ‘To the results of these investigations we shall 
give the widest possible publicity. This engineering 
and technical work is necessary to the maintenance of 
building codes fair to wood on its merits. With it we 
shall be prepared intelligently to oppose unreasonable 
building restrictions. 

Promotion of Building 

This should be of much interest to the retail dealer. 
But it is not all—and perhaps not even the greatest 
part—-of the service which the manufacturer is at- 
tempting to render to the retailer. It is not enough 
that the public shall be permitted by law to build of 
wood, There must also be created among consumers a 
desire to build, and a desire to build of wood. 

We have launched, in connection with other indus- 
tries interested in construction, a great national “Own 
Your Home” campaign. We have the coédperation in 
this effort of the National Association of Real Estate 
Dealers and the building and loan associations and of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

But we want these homes built of wood. Prospective 
home builders must be interested. If we advertise 
homes we must sell homes, 

The man who is interested in owning a home wants 
to know how and at what price he can have the home 
he wants. The public is not interested in boards, but 
thousands are interested in the things which may be 
made out of boards. You can not sell a home ready 
made, but you can tell prospective customers how they 
can get one and what they must buy to make it of. 

Perhaps in more than a figurative way you represent 
the manufacturer of lumber. To be sure, he has no 
title to the things you sell but he is interested in help- 


ing you sell them, so that he may sell you some more. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
a retail service bureau. The function of this bureau 
is to promote thruout the retail lumber trade the use 
of the most efficient merchandising methods known to 
your business. The retail service bureau is compara- 
tively new but it has already regenerated the thought 
and selling method of many groups of retail dealers. 
It is a clearing house but, more than that, it is a 
promoter, a preacher, a teacher. 

Ve have tried to coijrdinate our trade extension ac- 
tivities in the most efficient way possible within the 
limits imposed by our resources. We do no general 
advertising, because we could but scratch the surface 
of the limitless field. Some day the manufacturer and 
the distributer will get into the same harness: to handle 
the problem of general advertising of lumber and of 
home building. When that time comes the prosperous 
future of the lumber business will have been assured. 
Meanwhile the manufacturers are endeavoring to do 
four things, which I have explained: 

First, to protect you from legislation which would 
deprive you of fair markets, by imposing unreasonable 
restrictions upon the use of wood. 

Second, to standardize methods of wood construction. 

Third, to promote home building. 

Fourth, to help the retail dealer to render to his 
customers such service as will secure “Building of 
Wood Where Wood Is Best.” 


Recent Activities in Washington 

Early in January of this year a division of public 
works and construction developments was organized 
by Roger Babson, of Boston (Babson Reports), and 
Franklin Miller, of New York (Dodge Reports), for the 
purpose of interesting the nation in both public and 
private construction. 

This division is investigating: Land values; capital 
investment; cost and supply of building materials; 
labor conditions and wages; deferred building ; needed 
building ; foreign trade and precedent ; legislation. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has a member of its staff in this division and has 
furnished information that has enabled them to deter 
mine many facts tending to influence present and imme- 
diate future conditions. Some of the information 
developed by their investigations is as follows: 

The factors that favor an advance in prices are as 
follows : 

1. Low stocks held by retail yards thruout the 
country. 

2. Recent curtailed production by mills. 

3. treatly restricted building operations. 
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4. Decreased supply of available timber and its 
distance from markets. 

5. Large amount of capital and uninvested money 
which may be made available for investment building 
under proper financial direction. 

6. Lack of intelligent reforestation by the Govern- 
‘ment. 

7. Possible increase in the European trade. 

8. Decreased ocean freight rates (these having al 
ready been reduced 66%4 percent). 

All of the above factors are in force to a greater or 
less extent and are operating to maintain the present 
level of prices. Thus it will be seen that the upward 
movement of prices in lumber is not so much one of 
sympathy with other commodities as an economic 


necessity. 
The Industry’s Rank 


Lumber is fourth in rank with the basic industries 
of the country ; agriculture, railroads and mining come 
before the lumber industry. The combined investment 
of manufacturing and retail branches is practically 
two and one-half billion dollars. Ten and one-half 
percent of all the wage earners employed in industries 
are employed in lumbering and woodworking opera- 
tions. 

The large amount of capital invested and the small 
returns have made the lumber industry one of “feast 
and famine,’’ which is mostly famine. Due to the 
severe competition which has existed, the lack of intel- 
ligent merchandising and lack of proper cost account- 
ing, the returns have been far from adequate. 

It is hoped that now that a more efficient method 
has been devised for handling labor and thru the co- 
operation of associations in standardizing market con- 
ditions wholesome competition may be maintained that 
will not work an injury to the industry. 


Lumber Congress 


A general lumber congress, to which all branches of 
the lumber industry and engineers, architects, contrac- 
tors and members of other professions or industries 
interested in the right use of wood are invited, will 
be held in Chicago April 14, 15 and 16, covering three 
entire days. 

Monday, April 14, will be devoted to discussion of 
methods of retail service and the merchandising of 
lumber. Representatives of retail associations and 
prominent men of national reputation will address the 
congress. The program will be so arranged as to give 


opportunity for the expression of opinion by both re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

Tuesday, April 15, will be devoted to a joint discus 
sion by manufacturers and distributers of lumber on 
trade extension and advertising methods, including 
addresses on home ownership and on the organization 
and maintenance of loan associations or banks for the 
purpose of financing home building. 

Wednesday, April 16, will be devoted to govern- 
mental relations. Addresses will be made by Chairman 
William B. Colver, Federal Trade Commission ; Burwell 
S. Cutler, chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; William 8S. Culbertson, United States tariff 
commissioner; Henry Solon Graves, forester, United 
States Forest Service; probably Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman United States Shipping Board; and Senator 
Miles Poindexter. 

Thursday, April 17, will be devoted to the considera- 
tion by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion of problems of the lumber industry. This day’s 
sessions, which will be public, will be opened by an ad- 
dress by former Senator Joseph Bailey, of Texas. 


Terms of Sale 


James Sherlock Davis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read 
an address on ‘‘ Trade Terms’’ in which he said: 


What we are interested in today, and what we as 
retailers discussing trade terms want to consider, is 
that division of the lumber industry which takes the 
lumber at the mill and delivers it to the retailer’s 
railway station or siding or on his wharf. This neces- 
sary function or economic service is usually, and I 
think best, rendered by the wholesaler. He, or who- 
ever does this business, must know not only the market 
requirements of the retailer and others but also the 
stocks and grading of many manufacturers. Ie must 
know the most direct and economical manner and 
method of transportation and direct the same and 
take the responsibility of delivery and, by no means as 
the least of his attainments, he must have a correct 
knowledge of the credit standing and business morals 
of the retailer. These are economic services of value 
and whoever renders them, whether it be manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, will be paid for such services. 

My position—and I think it is the same as all retail 
buyers in this market—is that long established tradi- 
tions and customs should not be interfered with unless 
there are imperative reasons for so doing. Nothing 
disturbs business more and creates greater friction 
than unnecessary interfering therewith. And none 
among them are more important than trade terms, and 
they should remain fixed. 

The effort now making on the part of some whole- 
salers, and especially the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers in the Southwest, to change our terms and con- 
ditions of sale is nothing new to us. It has been 
attempted heretofore by the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and by some other respected 
associations. But such changes have never found 
favor among retailers. The effort has usually been 
—_ when the demand for lumber is in excess of the 
supply. 

Now as far as the manufacturer is concerned you 
know he has two methods of marketing his lumber. 
He can sell it either f. o. b. cars mill or delivered to 
the retailer’s railway station or siding or on his wharf. 
If it is made f. o. b. mill the sale will naturally con 
form to the manufacturer’s terms. If the sale is based 
on delivery then it should as naturally conform to the 
retailer’s terms. At bottom then the controversy is 
this: Whose business is it to finance the transaction 
from mill to retailer’s yard and bear the troubles inci- 
dent to transportation? Surely if the wholesaler is to 
perform sy | economic service in the lumber industry 
this is his business. If he does not bear this burden, 
pray what real service does he perform other than a 
broker? 

The Wholesaler’s Place 


There seems to be no doubt that during the last 
ten years or so there has been a general tendency, 
more or less active, toward the manufacturer and 
the retailer to come closer together and thus in some 
degree to eliminate the wholesaler. This is certainly 
so with the larger manufacturers and retail yards 
and is toa certain extent the case all along the line. 

On careful consideration of this matter to ascer- 
tain the reasons for this tendency it will be found, I 
think, largely in the fact that the wholesaler has 
tried to pass along to the retailer the exact terms 
and conditions the manufacturer fixes for him. In 
other words, he is consciously or unconsciously 
“ducking’’ on performing his own proper economic 
service. If the wholesaler sees fit thus to shift such 
service to either the manufacturer or to the retailer 
he becomes useless to each of them. Wither the 
manufacturer will then establish his own sales 
department and deliver his product to the retailer's 
yard or the retailer will establish his own buying 
force and purchase his product f. o. b. mill. This 
involves of course in either case additional charges 
of administration, clerical help and capital. These 
operating costs from mill to retail yard must of 
course be borne directly by someone, and in the 
end by the consumer of lumber. 

I have already rather plainly pointed out that I 
think the wholesaler must bear this burden in the 
first instance if he expects to stay in the lumber 
industry. And I have indicated, tho not so plainly 
perhaps, that if the manufacturer or the retailer is 
made to bear it, and also the annoyances and 
troubles of transportation, he will insist on having 
the usual pay and profit that the wholesaler gets 
for doing this business. 


Concrete Suggestions 


This being so, the trade terms should be based, I 
submit, either on price f. o. b. mill or f. 0. b. retail- 
er’s yard, at the place where ownership of the 
lumber changes hands. In the first instance the 
terms will be the manufacturer’s; in the second they 
will be the retailer’s. Whether the necessary eco- 
nomic service in transporting and financing the 
lumber is performed by the wholesaler, the manu- 
facturer or the retailer is a matter of small conse- 
quence, for one of them has to perform it and who- 
ever does will surely, as I have just said, be paid for 
that service. : 

If I go to a man’s mill and buy his lumber it is no 
more than just and reasonable that the trade terms 
should be such as would require me to make settle- 
ment when the lumber is shipped or ready for ship- 
ment. The manufacturer has in this case fulfilled 
and completed his share of economic service when 
ownership of the lumber passes out of his possession. 
And furthermore the buyer has taken the initiative 
and gone to the seller and he should accommodate 
himself to the customs where the transaction takes 
place. 

When the proposition is reversed and the whole- 
saler or manufacturer comes to my office and sells 
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me lumber delivered on my yard then he should 
jn all fairness accept the trade terms that prevail 
and are customary in my place of business. Terms 
such as 1% percent ten days or sixty days from 
date of invoice or date of shipment, with freight 
allowed to destination, are then manifestly unfair 
and are likewise unsound in principle. For they 
shift the economic service from the seller to the 
yuyer Without also shifting the compensation that 
peongs to such service. Moreover, in many cases 

{believe the seller keeps the bills of lading in his 
wn hands and consequently the ownership of the 
jumber. 

New York State Custom and Terms 

The contract should stipulate ‘‘deliver’’ at a cer- 
tain destination and the price should accordingly be 
pased thereon. Trade terms should be in harmony 
with the contract and with the economic service the 
seller renders. Such are the customary trade terms 
of New York State, which have developed thru many 
decades of usage and are in no sense the arbitrary 
dictum of lumber trade associations organized in the 
last ten years or so, They contemplate and are in 
harmony with the economic service rendered in 
jumber transactions from mill to retail yard, and are 
based on the time and place ownership changes 
hands, and provide only sufficient time for count and 
inspection before the settlement shall be made. 

New York terms: Freight net cash, balance 2 
percent ten days from delivery or three months’ note 
without interest from delivery. Settlement to be 
made within ten days. 


Leslie Willis Sprague, of Washington, D. C., 
special agent of the United States Department of 
Labor, spoke on ‘‘Codéperating for Reconstrue- 
tion.’? 

In his address Mr. Sprague showed that owing 
to the war the United States has fallen far behind 
the normal needs of the country in the way of 
dwelling and other structures. Not only therefore 
has the country the problem of meeting this deficit 
in construction, but it must meet the normal needs 
of the current year. What is true of building is 
also true of other forms of improvement, public 
road building for example. Offices, hospitals, 
churches and other similar structures have not been 
erected as in normal times. As a result of this 
shortage in building rents have gone to such heights 
as to become a burdensome part of the high cost 
of living. 

Perhaps the most significant effect of the war 
just at present is that upon the labor situation. 
The army itself of course withdrew many men 
from productive labor; war work took many more; 
emigration of foreigners during the time prior to 
America’s entry deprived the country of many 
workers; and the reduced immigration owing to 
the war cut off a supply that hitherto had con- 
tributed to the normal increase in demand. 

With all this need for construction, the speaker 
said, the question of cost is now uppermost in the 


minds of prospective builders. Men are in doubt 
as to the advisability of building just now owing to 
the costs of materials and labor. The studies of 
the Department of Labor have shown, he said, 
that building materials have advanced 60 percent 
during the war period while other materials have 
advanced 90 percent. 

Just at present, Mr. Sprague continued, a good 
deal is being said about the number of unemployed; 
and tho one guess is as good as another, in his 
opinion we are no worse off now than we are 
normally at this season, in fact not nearly so badly 
off as in some Februaries preceding the war. The 
speaker warned his hearers that the present sur- 
plus of labor is only temporary; for as already 
shown, when business generally is restored we shall 
more likely suffer from a shortage than from a 
surplus of labor owing to the shifting of workers 
due to the war. 

As to the industrial outlook, the speaker said: 
‘‘T am an optimist, and possibly I am too opti- 
mistic, but I ean see ahead.a great industrial 
period in America. We have to make up that which 
we have not done, in a measure, in the past four 
years, and we are going to make that up.’’ 


Lumbermen Should Enlighten Public 


The coneluding address of the convention was by 
Charles Hill, of New York, N. Y., his subject being 
‘Common Sense, Common Interest, Common Pur- 
pose.’’? Mr. Hill made a striking analysis of funda- 
mental economic conditions in the lumber industry 
to show that houses were needed, that the people 
who needed them had the money to pay for them, 
that the operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand would prevent prices going down, and then 
urged lumbermen to enlighten the public as to the 
factors governing prices of lumber so that un- 
certainty might be dispelled and people be en- 
couraged to build. 

Lumber merchants, he said, have a common in- 
terest pertaining to the success of the industry 
as a whole, for all are interested in the law of 
supply and demand that governs the prices of its 
products. Therefore, he reasoned, there is no 
greater obligation on lumbermen than to ascertain 
such facts as the supply of lumber on hand, the 
cost of production and the probable demand. He 
considered the lumber industry in a somewhat un- 
fortunate position as compared with other basie in- 
dustries, but said the public is unable to discrim- 
inate between the position of the lumber industry 
and that of other industries. 

In reviewing conditions of supply and demand 
he said that his own personal investigations had 


shown the supply light, assortments broken and 
production costs high. As to demand, he said that 
it is common knowledge that there is an acute 
shortage of dwelling houses. People need homes, 
he asserted, but say that prices must come down, 
meaning lumber prices as well as those of other 
commodities. He then showed that prices should 
be high enough to cover the cost of production and 
to afford a fair market return. Whether a manu- 
facturer will sell for less than the cost of produc- 
tion depends on whether there is a demand sufficient 
to take up the supply at the present level of prices, 
he said, and if such demand does not exist the 
manufacturer will lose. But if he has any patience 
or staying qualities he will not lose simply because 
of ignorance on the part of the consumer. People 
are able to pay the cost of building, he said, but do 
not want to pay it, and he asserted that if the 
law of supply and demand was as inexorable in 
its workings as he believed it to be the public 
would suffer for its ignorance of basic conditions. 

Under the present circumstances, he continued, 
all branches of the industry must have a common 
purpose, which is properly to inform the public of 
the exact conditions pertaining to the industry and 
proceed without fear, but with determination and 
courage, to handle a situation which it is in their 
power to handle. A state of mind exists today, 
Mr. Hill said, for which there is no warrant in 
actual conditions, and business men should in the 
exercise of their common sense discover a common 
interest and with common purpose determine of 
themselves to dispel the gloom. Anyone who waits 
for pre-war conditions, he believed, will wait in 
vain and to his financial loss, but he who possesses 
the ability to analyze the situation, to study its 
portents and to organize his forces to meet the new 
conditions will enter into a future that is full of 
promise such as has rarely been equaled. This is 
the day to begin, he concluded, and as we proceed 
let us clear our path before us—to falter and to 
wait is to fail. 

The annual banquet of the association was held 
in the evening with George W. Jones, of New York, 
N. Y., as toastmaster. The secretary to the mayor 
of New Haven delivered a brief address of wel- 
come, after which there were addresses by Frank 
W. Noxon of New York City, secretary of the Rail- 
way Business Association; Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs, of New York City. The banquet 
was a successful function interspersed with music 
by an excellent quartet, organized for the occasion, 
and with community singing by the members them- 
selves. 





SOUTHERN 


New OrLEANS, La., March 3.—The board of 
directors has authorized the appointment of the 
following committees for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation to serve during the ensuing year: 

Advertising and Trade Extension—R. <A. Long, 
Chairman, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Chairman of Sub-committees constitute the commit- 
tee on trade extension and advertising.) 

Paving Blocks—John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; 8. Eh. Moreton, J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; C. E. Slagle, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 


_, Bilos- ~W. R. Pickering, W. R. Pickering Co,, Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark.; R. C. Schulz, Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss. 


Box Shooks—I’. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; O. O. Axley, Southern Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark.; N. Jensen, Great Southern Lumber 
(o., Bogalusa, La. 

Railroad Material—G. A. Townsend, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; KE. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; L. J. Boykin, Gulf 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; S. H. McLaughlin, Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. ; Ben 8. Woodhead, 
Keaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

_ Industrial Relations—Charles S. Keith, Chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo. Alabama—John L. Kaul, Kaul Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. G. MeGowin, W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala, Arkansas—A. 
Iriexchmann, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. ; 
G, KR. Mattison, Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark. Florida—Edward A. Hauss, Alger-Sullivan 
Lbr. Co., Century, Fla.; C. M. Munson, Bagdad Land 
& Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. Georgia—I. H. Fetty, 
Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. Louisiana 
—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., 
Blizabeth, La.; C. C, Sheppard, Forest Lumber Co., 
Oakdale, La.; 8S. T. Woodring, Caleasieu L. L. Lumber 
Co, Lake Charles, La. | Mississippi—Charles Green, 
Kastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; V. M. Scanlon, 
Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss. Missouri—A. W. 
Pickering, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
“0.; George R. Hicks, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Texas——J. H. Kirby. Kirby-Bonner 
“imber Co., Houston, Tex.; T. L. L. Temple, Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex.; F. H. Farwell, 
lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex. Oklahoma 
ae: V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. ; J. FE. Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La. 

petesportation--S. H. Fullerton, Chairman, Gulf 
umber Co., E. St. Louis, Il.; 8. B. Bissell, Wausau- 
Touthern Lbr. Co., Laurel, Miss.; R. 8. Davis, R. A. 
ene Building, Kansas City, Mo.; R. M. Hallowell, 
‘dustrial Lbr. Co., Hlizabeth, La.; W. T. Hancock, 
hitby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; C. J. Mans- 

ed, Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; F. C. 


PINE COMMITTEES NAMED 


Broadway, Mo. Lbr. & Land Exch. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; C. E. Klumb, Finkbine Lbr. Co., Wiggins, Miss. ; 
Il. H. Snell, Lathrop Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; G. 
A. Townsend, Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La. ; 
G. F. Thomas, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
oo F. G. Wisner, Kastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 

Safety First—Roy Morse, Chairman, Long-Bell Co., 
Quitman, Miss.; W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lbr. Co., Wig- 
gins, Miss.; A. W. Judd, Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, 
Ark,; F. H. Lathrop, Lathrop Lbr, Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; P. H. Smith, Longville Lbr. Co., Longville, La. ; 
G. A. Kelley, Carter-Kelley Lbr. Co., Manning, Tex. ; 
H. H. Patterson, W. M, Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 

Sales and Distribution—J. H. Austin, Chairman, 
W. R,. Pickering Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo, (This 
committee consists of managers of sales of every sub 
seriber.) 

Economics and Accountancy—Chas. S, Keith, Cen 
tral Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; P. M. Barham, 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 8S. B 
Bissell, Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. ; 
Geo. R, Hicks, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; P. C. Rickey, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. C. Sherwood, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. Wuescher, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Forestry—J. B. White, Mo. Lumber & Land Bxch. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Henry T. Hardtner, Urania Lumber 
Co., Urania, La. 

Terms of Sale—E. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Brookhaven, Miss. ; D. T. Cushing, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; W. TT. Murray, Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark.; J. R. MeLane, Ala. & Fla. 
Lumber Co., Noma, Fla.; L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Texarkana, Tex. 

Governmental Relations—F. L. Sanford, Zona, La. ; 
Cc, A. Buchner, Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co., Millville, 
Ark.; V. M. Scanlon, Lamar Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; D. W. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kan 
sas City, Mo.; A. C. Ford, Walker County Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex.; 8. H. Bolinger, Bolinger Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La.; John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Girmingham, Ala.; A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lum 
ber Co., Century, Fla. 

Cut-Over Lands—W. EK. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Wiggins, Miss.; John L. Kaul, ul Lumber Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala.; J, E. Crawford, La. Saw Mill Co., Lake 
Charles, La.; W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lum 
ber Co., Elizabeth, La.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., Crossett, Ark. ; C. J. Mansfield, Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark.; W. J. Sowers, Major-Sowers 
Saw Mill Co., Epley, Miss.; C. M. Munson, Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; C. E. Walden, Sa- 
bine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; F. L. Sanford, Zona, 
La.; L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Tex 
arkana, Tex. 

Grading—B. H. Smyth, Chairman, Longville Lumber 


Co., Longville, La. (The chairmen of the following 
sub-committees constitute the psn committee). 

Yard Specifications—W. T. urray, Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co., Fordyce, Ark.; G. E. Davidson, Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; R. F. Morse, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss.; A. J. Peavy, Peavy- 
yrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Mr. Long, Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. 


Foreign Inspection—-Peter Rosasco, Bay Point Mill 
(o., Pinewood, Fla.; F Farwell, Lutcher-Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; B. A. Rogers, Wastman- 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; M. B. Nelson, io 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. W. Weir, Weir 
Long-Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Timber Specifications—L. J. Boykin, Gulf Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex.; H. N. Ashby, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Oscar Tam, Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex.; W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lumber 
(‘o., Wiggins, Miss. 

Structural Timber Specifications—V. M. Scanlon, 
Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss.; BE. J. Hurst, J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; C. }, Slagle, 
La, Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 


Car Material Specifications—Harry T. Kendall, 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. ; G. A. Town 
send, Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La.; W. J. 
Yardley, Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Sizes and Weights-—A. J. Peavy, Peavy 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; R. C. Schulz, 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; C. J. Mansfield, 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; W. J. Stebbins, 
Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La. 

Moldings—C. A. Buchner, Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Co., Millville, Ark.; O. O. Axley, Scuthern Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; J. H. Austin, W. R. Pickering 
Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 

Lath and Shingles—J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. E. Halpin, Stout Lumber Co., 
Thornton, Ark.; W. H. Nalty, jr., Hammond Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La. 





BUILDING OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT 


Springer, N. M., March 3.—The prospect is 
bright for a good year’s business, according to R. 
O. Cottingham, secretary of the Springer Lumber 
Co., who says: ‘‘ Conditions are very favorable and 
the outlook never looked better to us. There will 
be more building this year than there has been for 
three or four years unless something unforeseen 
arises. Farmers are in good shape, and will do a 
great deal of improving. There also will be con- 
siderable new work in town. Altogether the com- 
munity seems to be in a healthy state.’’ 
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ACCOUNTANTS ARE TAUGHT ACCOUNTANCY 





Southern Pine Forces Enlightened on Income Tax Law and Cost Ascertainment 
—Five Similar Conferences Scheduled 





New Or.eans, LA., March 3.—Lumber account- 
ants representing mills affiliated with the South- 
ern Pine Association attended a highly interest- 
ing symposium, at the Grunewald Hotel today, 
on the requirements of and the problems present- 
ed by the new Federal income tax law. R. M. 
Rickey, the association’s auditor, led the dis- 
cussions. The meeting here was the first of six 
to be held in southern pine territory during the 
next few days under the auspices of the associa- 
tion. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes opened today’s ses- 
sion with a brief explanation of its purpose and 
after emphasizing the importance of the ac- 
countant branch of the industry closed with an 
expression of the hope that the conferences just 
inaugurated would prove useful and mutually 
helpful. 

He then introduced Mr. Rickey, who began the 
discussion of profit accounting at the beginning 
—with cost accounting, in other words. One 
method of cost accounting, he said, is to figure 
the cost in each of the various manufacturing de- 
partments and taking the average as a general 
cost figure. This gave a wide field for error in 
lumbering operation, he pointed out, since one 
department—logging, for example—might run 
considerably ahead of another—milling, for ex- 
ample—during the period under examination; 
while in a subsequent period logging activity 
might be slackened and reduced while the mill 
was ‘‘catching up.’’ Ascertainment of true cost 
involves inventories, which he thought should be 
taken quarterly in most logging operations. 
Where settlement for logs is not made until the 
logs are skidded the inventory might not be 
needed; but where they are permitted to ac- 
cumulate in the woods inventories are needed to 
ascertain the amount consumed and the amount on 
hand—information essential to correct determina- 
tion of income tax. 

Taking up the question of values, Mr. Rickey 
said that some of the mills charge the logs in- 
ventoried for what they think they will sell for. 
He thought the Government would not object, 
but considered the method incorrect, citing an 
instance where it had worked to the manufactur- 
er’s disadvantage, because an inventory increase 
from $30,000 to $60,000 was found on investiga- 
tion to be due to an accumulation of higher 
grades. Other mills make a practice of inven- 
torying at the same figure year after year, with- 
out considering changes of value. This method, 
he said, had been penalized in the case of a 
western steel concern, which is now trying to 
stave off a fine. 

Asked how he would make a cost estimate, 
Mr. Rickey replied that he would follow the 
Trade Commission’s method, adding: 

I would find the cost of the current month and add to 
the inventory by grades and strike an average, including 
also values on shipment. I would inventory selling 
value of grades separately. In determining selling grade 
value I would deduct average cost, the same on all 
grades ; average cost of general administration, expense 
for salaries, taxation, insurance, shipping and selling 
charges. Then the inventory of each grade selling 
value would be matched against its cost. Thus it will 
be seen that whereas there probably would be shown a 
clear profit on the higher grades it might well be 

almost certainly would be—that the lower grades, 
when charged with their share of the general cost 
charges, would be sold at an actual loss. The totality 
of such charges might be set aside as an inventory 
reserve. The new law would have the effect of carrying 
losses thus made on lower grades back into 1918 and 
carrying forward to 1919 the profits of the high grades 
on the inventory. 


Stumpage appreciation was next taken up. 
Some companies in making returns for tax had 
entered appreciation in stumpage value as sur- 


plus. The Government disallowed many such 
claims. Finally one’ concern, carrying the mat- 


ter up to Washington, showed that during the 
period covered the entire stumpage had been cut, 
manufactured and sold, so that the appreciation 
claimed was an established fact, not a mere 
theory. The Government then accepted the claim 
and allowed the sum added by appreciation of 
stumpage values to go into surplus or other 
eapital fund. This ruling, Mr. Rickey said, af- 
fects all stumpage cut during the appreciation 
period, and while present governmental rulings 
do not allow appreciation on the total stumpage 
it seems clear that conversion of appreciation to 
surplus must be allowed on the stumpage cut and 
marketed. He recommended that such accounts 
should be separated in making returns. 

Another question discussed was the matter of 
exempting from super-tax the same percentage of 
profit earned during the pre-war period. Plant 
depreciation is another of the complicated prob- 


lems. Both involve pre-war accounting methods. 
Still another vexed question was the clause relat- 
ing to consolidated returns in cases where more 
than one concern is owned by the same or prac- 
tically the same interests. While rulings were 
needed to clear this question, Mr. Rickey ex- 
pressed the opinion that the status would be de- 
termined in each case by the inter-relations of the 
commonly owned concerns in a business way, as 
revealed by their books. 

At the afternoon session a general and in- 
formal discussion of the details of lumber ac- 
counting was held. 


Among those present: 


J. H. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 
KF’. N. Longtin, Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans ; 
H. N. Snider, C. G. Robinson Co., New Orleans; L. B. 
Sedgewick, J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss. ; 
D. W. Slay, Bay Creek Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss.; R. V. 
Fleming, McCarroll Lumber Co., Holden, La.; C. M. 
Weeks, Lyon Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Garyville, La.; C. C. 


Carpenter, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Kentwood, La. - 
J. C. Leggitt, Newell Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Eunice, La, : 
teorge F. Hart, George H. Hart and James W. Hart, 
Sandy Hook, Miss.; N. J. Hale, Central Lumber Co, 
Brookhaven, Miss.; W. G. Julius, Southern Lumber & 
Timber Co., Hilldale, Miss. ; D. M. Eubanks, Bay Creek 
Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss.; R. R. Smith, Batson-MeGe. 
hee Lumber Co., Millard, Miss.; J. B. Trumball, Swift 
Lumber Co., Knoxo, Miss.; W. L. Finney, Homochitto 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; P. McGrath, W. w, 
Carre Lumber Co., New Orleans; Robert Stainbach, 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; Robert [, 
Aubert, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell and New 
Orleans, La. 

The other meetings of this series will be held 
by Mr. Rickey as follows: Mobile, Tuesday, 
March 4, at Cawthorn Hotel, Laurel, Miss, 
Wednesday, March 5, at Pinehurst Hotel; Littl 
Rock, Ark., Friday, March 7, at Marion Hotz; 
Alexandria, La., Saturday, March 8, at Bentley 
Hotel; Beaumont, Tex., Monday, March 10, at 
Crosby House. 

Discussing the return to be filed on March 15, 
Mr. Rickey advised that the lumber companies 
make estimated returns instead of paying the tax 
outright. This advice was given, he explained, be- 
cause of the numerous complications and technical 
possibilities of the law, as a precautionary meas. 
ure, not with the slightest desire or thought of 
opposing the Government’s getting its tax money 
promptly. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Memphians Addressed on Coming European Trade—Naval Stores Organization 
Nears Completion— Annual Dinner of Southern Pine Association 





TELLS EXPORT PROSPECTS FOR RED GUM 
Mempuis, TENN., March 5.—The members of 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
were guests of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis at the Hotel Gayoso, March 1, and heard an 
interesting and instructive address by Nelson C. 
Brown, trade commissioner of the department 
of commerce, on the export situation. As a re- 
sult of his investigation of the European markets 
Mr. Brown brought back much valuable informa- 
tion of which he had previously given other as- 
sociations the benefit, his findings being reported 
on pages 64 and 65 of the Jan. 25 issue and on 
pages 53 and 54 of the March 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, when he reviewed export 
conditions for the Southern Pine Association. 
Mr. Brown showed that the greater portion of 
g I 

Kurope’s lumber requirements would have to be 
imported from the United States and made a plea 
for the formation of one big, comprehensive ex- 
port selling organization that would be in a posi- 
tion to meet the collective buying that is in 
vogue in European countries. Regarding red gum 
and red and white oak he said: 

It is probably not stretching the truth to say that 
American red gum is better known both by the lumber 
trade and the public at large in Spain and Italy than 
in this country. It is considered a cabinet wood par 
excellence, and is placed in the same category with 
mahogany and the local or native walnut, which are 
considered with great favor. The outstanding qualities 
of red gum, which command such high esteem from 
Kuropean buyers, are its attractive figure, pleasing 
grain and its workability, combined with its relative 
cheapness in price. It is used for high-grade cabinet 
work, office, dining room and bedroom furniture, all 
kinds of store and office fixtures, interior trim, novel- 
ties ete. 

It is believed that its reputation, already well estab- 
lished, will accrue greatly to the benefit of American 
manufacturers of this wood in the reconstruction 
period following the war. Owing to the cutting off of 
the native white oak, American white oak, as well as 
red oak, should find large markets thruout this section. 
The output of Slavonian white oak is very limited and 
its exceedingly high price has made its adoption in 
these countries almost out of the question except for 
the very highest purposes of utilization. Already 
American red gum has driven Austrian white oak and 
beech very largely out of the Spanish market. There 
is a long standing prejudice against red oak in this 
group of countries. This is due largely to the fact 
that local red oak is of exceedingly poor quality. 
Many consumers and users were amazed to learn that 
we use red oak in this country for practically all pur- 
poses for which white oak is used and that the former 
brings almost the same price as the latter. It is merely 
another evidence of the fact that the European market 
has not been exploited generally and developed prop- 
erly for the benefit of American lumber. Heretofore 
most forms of American lumber have sold themselves 
because they were in demand and not because of any 
particular selling campaign or selling effort on the 
part of American lumber manufacturing interests. 

At the conclusion of his address he was warmly 
applauded by his hearers, and members seized the 
opportunity to get special information of phases 
of the export problem in which they were particu- 
larly interested. A letter was read from Mrs, 
Charles G. Kadel thanking members of the club 
for the handsome silver service presented to her- 
self and Mr. Kadel on the occasion of their re- 
cent marriage. Mr. Kadel is manager of the 
Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co. and is a former 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

A handsomely fitted traveling bag was pre- 
sented by Max Sondheimer, on behalf of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association, to F. E. 
Stonebraker, that association’s retiring secretary, 


in appreciation of the splendid services rendered 
during the two preceding years. Mr. Stone- 
brakér has been succeeded by I. D. Beneke. 

Resolutions were adopted providing for the 
naming of delegates to the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 8. M. Nickey, president of the Green 
River Lumber Co., is councillor for the club in 
this organization. 

President Jorgensen named 8. C. Major, John 
W. McClure and Sam Thompson as delegates to 
the twenty-seventh annual of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be 
held in Philadelphia. 

Three new members were elected: J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association; Bert Dillon, and H, F. 
Munal. 





NAVAL STORES PRODUCERS ORGANIZE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 3.—While the South- 
ern Pine Association was in convention last 
Wednesday, naval stores producers interested in 
the organization of the Naval Stores Producers’ 
Export Co. got together at the Grunewald Hotel 
to continue discussion of the project and to com- 
plete preliminaries. It had been agreed to com- 
plete the organization of the company as soon as 
400,000 barrels of rosin, the annual production, 
had been signed up as a minimum. At last week’s 
meeting, it was announced that this minimum pro- 
duction was practically assured. When formal 
assurances of the full amount are in hand, a meet: 
ing will be called to elect the company’s officers 
and directors. Secretary Carl F. Speh, of the Tur- 
pentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, is out of 
the city today, but announcement of the organiza- 
tion meeting is expected soon. 





SOUTHERN PINERS GIVE STAFF DINNER 


New OriEANS, LA., March 3,—Following its 
successful annual meeting last week, the Southern 
Pine Association wound up its year in fitting and 
customary fashion by tendering its annual ‘‘staff 
dinner’’ to the members of its headquarters and 
field forees last Thursday night at Kolb’s. The 
ladies of the staff and the wives of several of the 
department heads graced the occasion with their 
presence and there were several invited guests. 
A. G. T. Moore, director of the ecut-over land de- 
partment, served as master of ceremonies until 
the coffee was served, when he called upon Seere- 
tary-Manager Rhodes for a talk and drafted him to 
take charge of the after-dinner events. 

Mr. Rhodes reviewed the year’s accomplishments 
and gracefully thanked his associates of the staff 
for their loyalty and industry. In outlining the 
activities of the coming year, he announced that 
the association had decided to undertake the pub- 
lication of a magazine for circulation among the 
employees of the lumber companies. He estimated 
that its circulation would reach 100,000 copies, 
and explained that it would be edited with a view 
to stimulating its readers’ interest in their work 
and helpng in other constructive ways to promote 
efficiency, good feeling and the general welfare of 
the southern pine industry. He briefly outlined 
the safety first movement to be inaugurated among 
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the mills, and introduced W. G. Cole, former safety 
engineer of the Bethlehem Steel Co., who has just 
joined the association staff and will direct the new 
safety first campaign. In reviewing the growth 
of the association, Mr. Rhodes announced that with 
the addition of the subscribers enlisted during the 
annual meeting just closed, the Southern Pine 
Association becomes the largest lumber association 
in the world, both in numbers and production. 

He then introduced Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary of the National Association, who delivered a 
brief ‘talk on the work of his own association and 
paid tribute to the work of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. The ‘‘staff dinner,’’ he suggested in 
conclusion, helped to explain the efficiency and 
esprit de corps which were noteworthy features of 
the Southern Pine organization. 

Other speakers during the evening were Mrs. 
Compton, Miss Lampkin, of the Ferry-Hanly Co., 
Kansas City; A. G. T. Moore, of the cut-over land 
department; L. R. Putman, advertising manager 
and trade extension director; R. M. Rickey, audi- 
tor; H. C. Berckes, assistant to the manager; 
W. M. Cole, safety engineer, and F. V. Dunham. 





URGES STRONG SUPPORT FOR CAMPAIGN 


New Or.EANS, La., March 3.—L. R. Putman, 
advertising manager and trade extension director 
of the Southern Pine Association, left last Friday 
for Washington to attend the national conference 
called by Secretary of Labor Wilson to promote 
nation-wide building activities. The association, 
thru Mr. Putman’s department, has been conduct- 
ing energetic ‘‘Build Now’’ and ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaigns for some time. It has just 
completed distribution to retailers east of the 
Rocky Mountains and to others interested 15,000 
letters on the ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign, and 
before leaving for Washington Mr. Putman dic- 
tated the following stirring appeal to Southern 
Pine Association subscribers: 

TO SUBSCRIBERS : 

We have beaten our enemies but we have not yet 
won our own citizens. Commercial indecision ana 
unrest spreads thruout the land. Unless this situa- 
tion is overcome at once the horrors of the war will 
be brought to our own firesides and into our own 
plants. 

A committee of four men, representing four great 
organizations of construction material manufactur- 
ers, has been appointed, and the Southern Pine 
Association has been honored with a member of 
that committee. I am on my way to Washington to 
sit with this committee in conference with the 
Council of National Defense, the Department or 
Labor and the National Federation of Construction 
Industries, 

Our committee is known as the conference com- 
mittee on publicity. The subject which we are to 
discuss on March 4 is a national “Own Your Own 
Home” advertising campaign. Our meeting follows 
the conference at which President Wilson will meet 
the governors of all the States, on Monday, for a 
discussion of how industry can be most quickly re- 
vived in the several States. 

You know that the Southern Pine Association 
launched its ‘“‘Build a Home First’’ campaign weeks 
ago. Our campaign is well on its way and has at- 
tracted world-wide attention. To derive the great- 
est possible efficiency from this work we must have 
full coéperation from every subscriber, and espe- 
cially his selling forces, including his sales man-. 
agers and salesmen, as well as the wholesalers, com- 
mission men and retailers who handle his products. 

Our national advertising is going to thirty million 
readers every month. The effects of this work are 
now being felt thruout the country. It would fall 
far short if not taken advantage of by the dealers 
in every local community, whether small town or 
large city. We have given this phase careful atten- 
tion and have prepared complete matter which goes 
out to fifteen thousand retail lumber dealers on 
March 10. On March 6 this literature goes to your 
sales Managers, and such salesmen as you have 
listed with my department. So that you may 
realize the great undertaking before us, we hand 
you herewith a set of the literature referred to. 

Je want you immediately to put this matter be- 
fore your selling forces in person, or by telegram, 
impressing them with the supreme importance of 
their familiarizing themselves with this work and 
giving it their strongest possible support, even to 
the extent of putting on more salesmen and going 
out themselves to work among the retailers. 

The building of homes is the most important and 
first great national step to be taken toward quiet- 
ing the unrest of labor and stabilizing industry. 
The nature of your business will cause you to be 
the first to feel the benefit of this work. It there- 
fore places upon you the strongest possible obliga- 
tion to give it your immediate, undivided and untir- 
ing support. I know we can depend upon you and it 
will assist me if you will wire me at once, care Room 
702, Council of National Defense Building, Wash- 
ington, that you and your organization have put 
aside other matters and are supporting this move- 
ment as you supported the Government in helping 
to win the war. 

In view of the wonderful support you have given 
your association in the past we feel that now in the 
hour of our greatest opportunity you can be counted 
upon to do your share in proving to the world that 
the Southern Pine Association is the greatest com- 
mercial organization in existence and equal to every 
emergency, whether it be in war or in peace. 


OP PDIAD IID DDD 


THE NATIONAL Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries issues under date of Feb. 25, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
of a ‘‘News Letter’’ which is to be published at 
frequent intervals for news and information re- 
garding its work. This organization has ex- 
pressed its willingness to codperate in the Redfield 
price adjustment plan. 


ANNOUNCE PROGRAM FOR BIG LUMBER CONGRESS 





National Leaders to Discuss Trade Problems—Gathering of Lumbermen Expected 
to Be the Most Memorable Ever Held 





The coming annual meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association together with the 
Lumber Congress, which will come as a prelude, will 
make lumber industry history. Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, is busy on the details of the 
sessions, which will certainly be memorable, and 
such progress has been made that a tentative pro- 
gram can be announced. The meetings will be held 
at the Congress Hotel on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 14-17. The first 
two days will be given over to a general survey of 
lumber problems by representative leaders in all 
branches of the industry. The last two days will 
be taken up by the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Dr. Compton is to be congratulated on the galaxy 
of stars that he has obtained for the gathering. 
He has chosen representative men in the ranks of 
the lumber industry, and some of the best known 
business, political and technical authorities in the 
nation will speak. As proof of Dr. Compton’s 
ability in this direction the following may be men- 
tioned: Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads; Kdward N. Hurley, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board; former United States Sen- 
ator Joseph Bailey of Texas; Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois; William 8. Culbertson, of the 
United States Tariff Commission; William B. Col- 
ver, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission; 
Burwell 8. Cutler, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Henry 8. Graves, chief 
forester of the United States Forest Service, as 
well as well known architects, construction engi- 
neers, fire preventive and advertising experts. 

The program, which is perhaps the most compre- 
hensive ever arranged for a gathering of lumber- 
men in the history of the industry, is as follows: 


Monday, April 14, Morning Session 
9:30—Address, “The National Responsibility of 
American Industry,’’ John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
es National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ion, 

TRADE EXTENSION AND ADVERTISING— 
Chairman, F, Ward, Clinton, lowa; president 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

9:50—‘Advertising That Sells Lumber,” L. R. 
Putman, New Orleans, La.; director of advertising 
and trade extension, Southern Pine Association. 

10:20—‘‘Originality in Lumber Advertising,” B. J. 
Boorman, Great Falls, Mont.; vice president West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

10:40—**The Financing of Home Building,” J. R. 
Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary-manager 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

11:10—**The Advertising of West Coast Woods,” 
S. O. Krantz, Seattle, Wash.; manager trade exten- 
sion department West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

11:40—‘‘Coérdination of Trade Extension Activ- 
ities by Manufacturer and Retailer,’’ J. A. Mahl- 
stedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; vice president Retail 
—* Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
Tork, 

Monday, April 14, Afternoon Session 

Presiding—John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; chairman trade extension committee National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

LUMBER MERCHANDISING SERVICE—Chair- 
man, Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; president 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

2:00—‘‘Industrial Prosperity in Relation to Social 
Welfare,” Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Springfield, Ill.; 
governor State of Llinois. 

2:30—“‘Service That Sells Lumber,” D. J. Fair, 
Sterling, Kan., director Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

3:00—‘Selling Homes,”’ George P. Thompson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

3:25—‘‘Lumber Merchandising Service,’’ George E. 
Merrill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Gem State Lumber 
ce 

3:50—‘‘Architectural Service,’’ Adolph Pfund, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; secretary Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

4:20—“Selling Ideas,’ A. L. Porter, Spokane, 
Wash.; secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

Monday, April 14, Evening 
7:00—Dinner given to secretaries of national, re- 
gional and State associations of lumber distributers 
and secretaries of the associations of lumber manu- 
facturers by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
Tuesday, April 15, Morning Session 

Presiding—R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., chair- 
man Bureau of Lumber Economics, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 


STANDARDS OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION— 
Chairman, Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary National Fire Protective Association. 

9:30—“Standards of Wood Construction from the 
Standpoint of the Architect,” Sullivan W. Jones, 
New York City; chairman structural service com- 
mittee the American Institute of Architects. 

9:50—‘Commercial Uses of Treated Lumber,” A. 
R. Joyce, Chicago; acting president American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 

10:10—‘Recent Developments in Heavy Timber 
Construction,” C. E. Paul, Chicago; construction 
engineer National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

10:30—“Underwriters’ Standards for Wood Con- 
struction,’ Ira H. Woolson, New York City; con- 
sulting engineer National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

10:50—‘‘Protection from Fire in Wooden Build- 


ings,’”’ W. C. Robinson, Chicago; vice president and 
chief engineer Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

11:10—**Building Codes in Relation to Standards 
of Wood Construction,” R. S. Whiting, Chicago; 
architectural engineer National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

11:30—"Standards for Wood Shingles and Their 
Use,” J. S. Williams, Seattle, Wash.; secretary 
— branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
on. 

Tuesday, April 15, Afternoon Session 


Presiding—R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash; di- 
rector National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE EXTENSION— 
Chairman, John J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich.; presi- 
dent National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

2:00—‘‘Industrial Opportunity Thru Organization,” 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; chairman gov- 
ernmental relations committee, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

2:40—The Economics of Advertising,” Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, Philadelphia, Pa.; director research 
department Curtis Publishing Co. 

3:20—‘‘Harnessing the Advertising Forces of the 
Industry,” John B. Crosby, Chicago; Crosby-Chi- 
cago Co. 

3:40—‘‘The Lumber Salesman’s Contribution to 
Efficient Merchandising,’’ Harry T. Kendall, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; sales manager Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. 

4:00—‘National Advertising from the Standpoint 
of the Retail Dealer,’’ Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, 
— secretary Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Tuesday, April 15, Evening Session 

Presiding—M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis.; 
trade extension committee National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

RETAIL SERVICE—Chairman, C. D. Root, Crown 
Point, Ind.; secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, 

7:30—"*What the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association Is Doing for the Retail Merchant,” H. R. 
Isherwood, Chicago; retail service representative 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

8:00—Informal discussion by prominent retail lum- 
bermen on methods of retail service. 


Wednesday, April 16, Morning Session 


Presiding—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; presi- 
dent National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
9:30—‘‘Problems of Railroad Transportation,’ 
Hon. Walker D. Hines, Washington, D. C.; director 
general of railroads. 

10:10—"Trade Organization in American Indus- 
try,” Hon. William B. Colver, Washington, D. C.; 
chairman Federal Trade Commission. 

10:50—*‘A National Lumber Poliey,’’ Hon. Henry 
Solon Graves, Washington, D. C.; forester United 
States Forest Service. 

Wednesday, April 16, Afternoon Session 

Presiding—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; presi- 
dent National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN RELATION TO 
NATIONAL POLICY 
2:00—‘‘American Ships for American Goods,’’ Hon. 
Edward N. Hurley, Washington, D. C.; chairman 

United States Shipping Board. 

2:40—‘‘International Commercial Policy,’’ Hon. 
William S. Culbertson, Washington, D. C.; commis- 
sioner United States Tariff Commission. 

3:20—"The Opportunity for Foreign Trade in 
Lumber,” Hon. Burwell 8S. Cutler, Washington, 
D. C.; chief bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 





Wednesday, April 16, Evening—7:00 


Annual banquet of National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 
Thursday, April 17, Morning Session 
Presiding—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 
9:30—‘‘Ideals That Made America,’’ Hon. Joseph 
jailey; former United States senator from Texas. 
10:15-10:45—Annual report of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Wilson Compton, Chi- 
cago; secretary-manager. 

10:45—‘‘Progress Toward Uniformity in Cost 
Keeping,”’ R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; chair- 
man Bureau of Lumber Economics National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Five-minute reports 
from West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Association, Southern Pine 
Association, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

11:30—Report of resolutions committee. 


Thursday, April 17, Afternoon Session 
Presiding—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 


2:00—“‘Traffic Problems,” Capt. E. A. Selfridge, 
jr., San Francisco, Cal.; chairman traffic committee 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

2:30—‘‘Economic Service,” R. B. Goodman, Mari- 
nette, Wis.; chairman Bureau of Lumber Economics 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

2:50—Miscellaneous business. 

3:15—"The Lumber Industry’s Opportunity in 
National Affairs,"”” Hon. L. C. Boyle, Washington, 
D. C.; counsel National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


NEW SALES OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 3.—The latest lumber 
concern to establish a sales office in St. Louis is the 
L. Cowee Lumber Co., manufacturers of hardwoods, 
with mills at Swift, Mo. The office in the Fuller- 
ton Building is in charge of H. C. Schwartzer, re- 
cently discharged from the army. For nine months 
he was a lieutenant in the spruce production divi- 
sion of the air service, on duty at Vancouver, B. C. 
He was formerly connected with the Henry Quell- 
malz Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Hardwood Body Perfecting Organization of Its Inspection Department — Ohio Retailers Invited to Make 
Trip to Coast—National Wholesalers Plan for Record Annual 


March 10—Potlatch Timber Protective Association. 
Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

March 14—New Hampshire Timberland Owners‘ Asso- 
ciation, Y. M. C. A., Berlin, N. H. 

March 19-20—National Wholesale 
Association, Bellevue-Stratford 
phia, Pa. 

March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Va. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

April 9-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 

April 16-17—National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 29-80—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fire 


Dealers’ 
Philadel- 


Lumber 
Hotel, 


Norfolk, 


Ass0- 


2—Oregon Forest Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


May 
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OREGON FIRE ANNUAL POSTPONED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
PorTLAND, Org., March 5.—The annual meeting 
of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, which was 
scheduled to be held March 7 in the Imperial Hotel, 
this city, has been postponed until May 2, when it 
is expected that a big meeting will be held. 


~ 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 4.—The executive and 
inspection rules committees of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will hold meet- 
ings in Memphis Thursday, March 6, and after 
they have transacted their business separately 
there will be a joint meeting of the two. 

The executive committee, according to announce 
ment made at headquarters of the association to- 
day, will transact only routine business while the 
inspection rules committee, with the approval of 
the executive committee, will perfect organization 
of the inspection rules department. The question 
of the appointment of a chief inspector and deputy- 
inspectors and other matters of equal importance 
will be discussed at that time. 

On Friday the association will hold a sectional 
meeting at Memphis. This will begin with a lunch 
eon at 12 o’elock at the Hotel Gayoso and will 
continue during the remainder of the day. There 
will be discussion of the open competition plan, 
general market conditions, stocks, costs and other 
subjects of interest at the moment, and in the is- 
suance of the call stress is laid on the fact that 
the unusual conditions now prevailing render this 
meeting a most interesting one. 

Altho the meeting is primarily for members in 
the Memphis territory, all members of the associa- 
tion are cordially invited to attend. 








NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ CONVENTION 


New York, March 4.—The annual meeting com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is working upon the program for the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the association to 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 19 and 20. While this is still in- 
complete, a number of speakers have already been 
secured, who will address the association on sub- 
jects of interest to the trade. 

At the session Wednesday morning, March 19, 
K. J. Cattell, city statistician, representing the may- 
or of Philadelphia, will extend an address of wel 
come, and at the same session B. C, Currie, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, will extend the greetings of that 
organization. President Horace F.. Taylor will 
have a most interesting report to make at that 
time, covering the various activities of the associa- 
tion during the last year. 

On Wednesday afternoon, following the report of 
J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the forestry 
committee, and P. 8. Ridsdale, secretary of the 
American Forestry Association, who has been 
abroad for several months, will speak. Dr, E. E. 
Pratt, vice president of the Overseas Products Cor- 
poration, and formerly chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., will give an interesting 
address on foreign trade. F. R. Babcock, national 
councillor, Chamber of Commerce of the United 





States of America, will submit his report at that 
session. 

On Thursday morning railroad transportation 
matters will be fully presented and discussed and 
delegates from various associations who have rec- 
ommendations to make will be present, and it is 
expected that several matters requiring co6dperative 
efforts will be considered in this way. L. C. Boyle, 
counsel to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, will address the convention on 
Thursday morning, and on Thursday afternoon Dr. 
Homer 8, Pace, a well known speaker of New York 
City who has recently been engaged in national 
work, will speak on the question of business effi- 
ciency. 

On Wednesday evening a smoker and entertain- 
ment will be tendered to the members and guests 
by the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Within a few days further plans will be 
announced and all reports are to the effect that the 
convention this year will be the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. 





COAST LUMBERMEN TRUSTEES MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 28.—The monthly meeting 
of the trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association held here today was presided over by 
Robert 8. Shaw of Astoria, Ore., the newly elected 
president of the association, and was addressed 


by Charles Coolidge Parlin, director of the divi- 
sion of commercial research for the Curtis publiea- 
He made a very interesting 
The 


tions, Philadelphia. 


talk lasting for nearly two hours. trustees 





ROBERT S, SHAW, ASTORIA, ORE.; 
President. 


were so impressed by his analysis of the business 
situation and the possibilities for the next year and 
a half that it was decided to call a general meet- 
ing of the association in Portland on Friday, 
March 7, at which it is expected there will be a 
large attendance of sales managers, as Mr. Parlin’s 
talk is of particular interest to them. 

The trustees adopted the suggestion of the spruce 
manufacturers that spruce lumber products should 
be exploited not only in order to hold the adVan- 
tages gained thru war publicity but to enhance 
them, if possible. The establishment of a box 
department of the association was authorized to 
embrace both the manufacturers of spruce and 
hemlock boxes, provided a membership could be 
obtained amounting to an output of 200,000,000 
feet a year. There are thirty-five factories in the 
territory covered by the association, and it is be- 
lieved the necessary membership will be obtained. 
Thru its box department, the association will then 
supply daily sales reports, will exploit spruce and 
hemlock and will also work out a uniform cost 
accounting system for its box factory members. 

Secretary Robert B. Allen has had some corre- 
spondence with the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers relative to members of that or- 
ganization visiting the Pacific coast this year. 
Its secretary recently advised Mr. Allen that it 
had been decided to come to the Coast at the time 
of its next annual meeting in the winter. The 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion have now suggested that the Ohio retailers 
take a summer trip to the west Coast. Secretary 
Allen. was instructed to invite them to attend the 
next annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held at Paradise Valley 
on Mount Rainier the latter part of July. Last 
year’s annual was held there and it was a decided 
success, 

C. J. Hogue, assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion for Oregon, and its consulting engineer, will 
go east soon to take charge of the association’s 
exhibit at the National Railway Appliance Asso 
ciation convention at Chicago, March 18 to 20, and 
from there he will go to New York to open an office 
for the association. His successor in the Portland, 
Ore., office has not yet been announced. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE TO MEET 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 3.—The National In 
dustrial Traffic League will hold what is said to be 
its first meeting in the South at the Grunewald Ho- 
tel on March 11 to 12, its sessions to be preceded 
by a meeting of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, to be held here on March 10, The national 
organization includes in its membership a number 
of the southern lumber companies as well as the 
Southern Pine Association, whose traffic manager, 
A. G. 'T. Moore, is a member of its demurrage and 
storage committee. Asked yesterday about the 
coming meeting, Mr. Moore said that while no lum- 
her traffic problems had been slated for special con 
sideration, the general transportation problems 
to be considered would be of interest to lumbermen. 


aoe eee 


HARDWOOD TRAFFIC NOTES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Mareh 4.—The Southern 
Hardwood ‘Traffic Association announces that 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of this body, 
will hold a conference in Washington the latter 
part of the current week with Director Chambers 
of the United States Railroad Administration with 
a view to ‘expediting publication of tariffs?’ 
which will make net rates on logs, bolts and billets 
into milling points applicable. Altho these rates 
were announced Dee. 24, 1918, tariffs covering the 
change from gross to net rates have not yet been 
issued, 


SOUTHERN 


The association is also bringing pressure to bear 
on the Railroad Administration to put into effect 
th as little delay as possible the milling in transit 
arrangements it has been seeking for a number of 
months for Louisville, Evansville, Nashville and 
Memphis. 


The association also announces that prospects are 
bright for a return to the pre-war basis in the 
matter of demurrage ind for restoration of the 
‘*combined average agreement’’ on in- and out 
hound carload traffic. 


The Southern Freight Inspection Bureau was in- 
augurated March 1, according to Mr. Townshend, 
to take over the duties of the Southern Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau, and will ‘‘have jurisdiction over 
the enforcement of regulations dealing with demur- 
rage, weighing, storage and transit arrange- 
ments,’ 

The association will, within the next few days, 
make formal announcement of the opening of the 
offices of this organization at Alexandria, La. 
These will be located in Hotel Bentley and will 
serve Texas and Louisiana, to be known as the 
‘‘Southwestern district.?’ A. C. Bowen is in 
charge, 





RESIGNS TO BECOME SALES MANAGER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 5.—J. Thomas Kendall, 
assistant secretary of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and in charge of its 
oak department, has tendered his resignation, ef 
fective March 15, to become sales manager of the 
Gayoso Lumber Co, of Memphis. Mr, Kendall has 
been active in association circles here for the last 
five years. He was secretary of the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association prior to being made 
assistant secretary of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and, before becoming 
identified with the oak association, he was assistant 
secretary of the old gum lumber association. He 
is very popular with the present organization and 
his resignation has been accepted with the highest 
expressions of regret on the part of both officials 
and members. 

Before entering association work Mr, Kendall 
was assistant sales manager of the York Lumber & 
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Manufacturing Co. and prior to that he was con- 
nected with the sales department of the Memphis 
Column Co. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co. has a big band mill at 
Memphis and another at Blaine, Miss., and carries 
an assortment of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber at all times. This company has expanded 
rapidly during the last few years and is receiving 
the congratulations of lumbermen generally over 
securing the services of a man of such ability as 
Mr. Kendall. 


HARDWOOD MEN TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 

MemMPHIS, TENN., Mar¢gh 5.—There will be a 
meeting of the commercial rotary veneer depart- 
ment of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Hotel Chisca on Tuesday, March 
11, according to an announcement made today. It 
vill begin with a luncheon at 12:30 and, in addi- 
tion to the discussion of market and trade condi- 
ticns, cost of manufacture, log supply and other 
similar subjects, steps will be taken looking to the 
extension of the present inspection rules of this de- 
partment to apply to all woods of which veneer is 
made. At present the sales code and inspection 
rules of the department apply only to the ‘‘sale, 
measurement ond inspection of rotary cut gum 
veneers’’, 

It is also announced that a meeting of the hard- 
wood dimension department of this organization is 
to be held at the Hotel Chisca at 10:30 Friday, 
March 14. There will be full discussion of trade 
and market conditions and other topies of special 
interest at this time. The governing committee for 
this department, for the ensuing year, including 
the chairman, will be elected. R. L. Muse, R. L. 
Muse & Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark., is the present 
chairman and will preside at this meeting. 








COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES GROUPS MEET 

Str. Louris, Mo., March 4.—The tight stave and 
heading groups of the Associated Cooperage In 
dustries of America held a joint meeting at Hotel 
Statler today, Ed Hamilton, of the Wynne Stave 
Co., Wynne, Ark., presiding. 

A discussion of production conditions revealed 
the fact that there has been so much rain in the 
South and the Southeast in the last few months 
as to make it impossible to produce the normal 
amount of material. 

Labor conditions also were discussed. — Ineffi 
cient help has been a serious problem, but this 
situation is being relieved to some extent by the 
return of the industry’s old, experienced workers 
from army service. Wages are still high, and 
there has been no decline in the price of timber. 
It is felt that these conditions will not warrant 
any great decline in the cost of cooperage material. 

It was shown that mills are not operating at 
probably more than 30 percent of capacity, and 
that some do not intend to start operations for 
some time. 

There was a discussion of the monthly reports 


containing statistical information.. These reports , 


are issued only to members who furnish the infor 
mation. It was agreed that they were of great 
value to the industry. 

More than fifty concerns were represented at the 
meeting, which was one of the largest the groups 
have ever had. 





MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ OFFICERS 
In its choice of president this year the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association got a real lum 
berman; not that other presidents have been in 
any sense unreal, but that President W. H. Barney, 





W. I, BARNEY, ALBION, MICH.: 
President Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


of Albion, has engaged in lumbering in all its 
branches. 

In fact, Mr. Barney, who in private life is secre 
tary and treasurer of the Albion Lumber Co., spent 
several years among the pines of northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Beginning as an ox teamster, an 
oecupation evidently too prosaic, he became a log 
driver on river rafts. Later he became sealer and 
crew foreman. Entering the sawmill, Mr. Barney 
passed in order from one position to another thru- 
out the place, until he beeame head sawyer, in 
which position he continued for nearly ten years. 
Graduating from the sawmill in 1901, Mr. Barney 
entered the retail business at Albion, where he oe 
cupies an important position as already stated. 

Ever since eitering the retail field Mr. Barney 
has been a consistent supporter of association work, 
acting for several years as a member of the board 
of directors of the Michigan retail association, and 
during the last year as vice president. 

Fred A. MeCaul, secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, also is a real 
lumberman, having been in active management of 
a country yard. Mr. MeCaul tho a young man is 
well equipped with the knowledge that comes from 
practical experience to perform the duties of secre- 
tary, and as he will devote his entire time to the 
new work he is sure to achieve success in promoting 
the interests of the organization and its member- 
ship. 


~ 





RED CEDAR MEN HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO, March 1.—At the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Western Red Cedar Associa- 
tion held here Feb, 20, R. G. Jones, of the Lost 
Creek Cedar Co., Ione, Wash., was elected presi- 
dent, and J. M. Montgomery of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., of Sandpoint, vice president. The follow- 





Rk. G. JONES, IONE, WASH, ; 
Elected President 


ing were elected to act as directors together with 
the president and vice president: L. L. Hill, H. J. 
Searl and E. L. Clark. 

Following the election, the directors reappointed 
J. Kk. Seaman of the Western Lumber & Pole Co., 
of Spokane, as secretary and treasurer and an- 
nounced the following committees: advertising— 
W. M. Leavitt, E. A. Lindsley and E. L. Clark; 
pole—L. A. Page, jr.. W. M. Leavitt and M. P. 
Ilannery; post—F. C, Culver, H. J. Searl and J. 
M. Montgomery; piling—FK. T. Chapin, H. J. Sear! 
and H. C, Culver; railroads—C, P. Lindsley, T. J. 
Humbird and H. C. Culver; official inspeetion— 
(. P. Lindsley, O. 8. Hanson and L. L. Hill. 

Represented at the meeting were B. J. Carney & 
Co., KE. T. Chapin Co., Humbird Lumber Co., Lost 
Creek Cedar Co., National Pole Co., Northern Cedar 
Co, and the Western Lumber & Pole Co. 

W. M. Leavitt, of the Western Lumber & Pole 
Co., gave a detailed statement regarding the ad- 
vertising campaigns of 1916, 1917 and 1918. The 
total amount expended for advertising during this 
period was $14,838.34. It was decided to appro 
priate $6,000 for the advertising campaign in 1919. 

Kk. T. Chapin, J. M. Montgomery and W. M. 
Leavitt were named on a committee to confer with 
the members of the Lifetime Post Association with 
the view of securing the services of some compe 
tent man to go from place to place and look over 
the poles, piling and posts in the woods, on the 
different landings and in the cedar yards of the 
various members, reporting to the secretary of the 
association as to the grade of material that is 
being manufactured and handled by the different 
members, with a view of improving the quality of 
stock that is being manufactured and shipped in 
this territory. This man is to be employed jointly 





J. EK. SEAMAN, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


by the Western Red Cedar Association and the Life- 
time Post Association. 





MOST OF SURPLUS WITHHELD FROM SALE 

New York, N. Y., March 4.—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has re- 
quested that for the benefit of the trade the mem- 
hers give as full publicity as possible to the recent 
announcement of J. L. Philips and John Stephens, 
who, on behalf of the lumber interests, signed the 
contract for the disposal of the Government’s sur- 
plus stocks. They announce that the War Depart 
ment has withdrawn from sale approximately 160,- 
000,000 feet. The contract covered 188,000,000 
feet and with additional quantities in sight there 
would have been a total of over 200,000,000 feet. 
The withdrawals leave only 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 
feet. to be disposed of—located at many different 
points and of a great variety of sizes, species and 
grades. 





SHIPPERS WANT INTERESTS PROTECTED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Mareh 5.—Failure of the rail 
road appropriation bill has alarmed shippers, and 
today J. H. Townshend gave voice to their feel 
ings in regard to the situation. He said: 

I think it would be a calamity for the roads to be 
turned back to their private owners without proper 
legislation to safeguard the interests of shippers 
and the public, such as suggested at the annual 
meeting of the association, providing for continu- 
ance of unification of terminals, observation of 
short routes, pooling of equipment, proper means 
of financing and enlargement of the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Townshend says that altho the association 
has several propositions up with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration there is little prospect of being able 
to do anything until the necessary operating funds 
are secured, but feels that some means will be found 
to finance the roads until the necessary legislation 
can be passed, 

He is leaving tonight for Washington to confer 
with Director Chambers of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration regarding transit arrangements and the 
application of new rates of logs, bolts and billets, 
and while there will confer also with the Shipping 
Board. 





SEATTLE LUMBER CLUB REORGANIZES 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—The annual meeting 
of the reorganized Metropolitan Club took place 
this evening at 8:30 o’clock in the new quarters on 
the top floor of the Henry building. Fred H. Gil- 
man, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was installed 
as president; Timothy Jerome, of the Merrill & 
Ring Lumber Co., as vice president; Lester Turner, 
jr., as secretary; and Howard Kinne, of the Cen 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co., as treasurer. There 
was a good attendance of the 300 members compris 
ing the club. The new quarters, which oceupy ap 
proximately 3,000 feet of floor space, were officially 
thrown open to members and their guests, Light 
refreshments were served, 

The opening marks a new start for the elub. 
During the war the club rooms in the Stuart build 
ing were commandeered by the Government and 
the club faced dissolution until a happy way out 
of the difficulty was found in the present organiza- 
tion. The new officers have the active support of 
the membership and face a prosperous administra- 
tion, 

OPPO PDD ID LD PPD 

Up To March 1 more than 12,000 disabled soldiers 
had registered for reéducation and training, ac- 
cording to statement by the Federal board for vo 
cational education. The disabilities of the men 
range from amputations to tuberculosis. 
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GOVERNORS AND MAYORS BOOST BUILDING 


Optimism Rules at Important Conference — Predict That Reviving Building and General Activity Will 
Change Labor Surplus to Shortage—Launching of Building Projects Urged 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Build! Build! 
Build! This was the keynote of the conference 
of governors, State officials and mayors of leading 
cities in the White House yesterday and today. 

Optimism over the unemployment situation was 
voiced on every hand, beginning with a speech 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson, who, among other 
things, stated that the known unemployment now is 
about 700,000, compared with a normal unemploy- 
ment of 1,000,000, representing the labor turn- 
over. 

There is no doubt that unemployment is on the 
increase, but not to an alarming extent, as viewed 
by most of the State executives present. Secretary 
Wilson said frankly that the possible menace is 
in the future rather than now. 

With general building reviving, public works 
under way and business beginning to loosen up 
many of the conferees feel that the present labor 
surplus will be converted into a shortage before 
many months have passed. 

‘‘Stop talking and get busy’’ was the way one 
or two governors spoke their minds on the subject 
of reconstruction. As was to have been expected, 
all the governors did not agree as to policies. No 
body of men ever gathered together agreed abso- 
lutely. Besides there was a good deal of politics 
in the conference, all of those present being in 
public life here or in their home States and com- 
munities. 

There was no little disappointment over the 
failure of Congress to pass the $100,000,000 bill 
for farms for soldiers, which would have given em- 
ployment to anywhere between 100,000 and 200,000 
men, not to mention the $62,000,000 omnibus public 
buildings bill, which would have added to the build- 
ing program and furnished employment for many 
thousands more. 

Some of those present were curious to know why 
Congress did not take some definite steps looking 
to reconstruction legislation instead of criticising 
the administration for not submitting a program. 
In view of what happened to most of the program 
submitted to Congress, it was pointed out, there 
would have been little chance for a more compre- 
hensive proposition to get a decent hearing. 


However, despite all drawbacks and dark clouds, 
the governors and mayors, as a whole, took a rather 
rosy view of the future and look for industry gen- 
erally to start with more or less of a rush in the 
near future. 

A speech by Gov. Cox of Ohio, in which he took 
sharp issue with Gov. Edge of New Jersey, was 
applauded by the conference, Said the Buckeye 
governor: 

Some manufacturers believe that a long period ot 
depression should follow the return of the soldiers 
from Europe and that the country should be brought 
to the verge of starvation. These would, as they 
say, teach labor an object lesson and force it to sell 
its services at the prices which they would fix, This 
policy would be a sure guaranty of a reign of 
‘Bolshevism in this country. : 

Two million young men, practically transformed 
by war, are coming home, ‘They will constitute a 
buttress against which the waves of Bolshevism 
will lash in vain. Let us forget the things that 
divided us yesterday and do a service for our boys 
in reconstruction commensurate with the service 
they did in making this country and the world safe 
for democracy. 

I have heard it said on the floor of this room that 
the Government should cease to interest itself in 
business. But I want to tell you there is one gov- 
ernor who will insist that it is still the duty of the 
Government to concern itself with the interests of 
the returning soldiers, call it paternalism if you like. 

Gov. Edge took the position that the Federal 
Government should release industry from restraint 
at once and should make an immediate announce- 
ment concerning its policy. Gov. Cox combatted 
this view to a considerable extent, and so elo- 
quently that the entire conference rose and gave 
him a pleasing ovation, in which Gov. Edge joined. 

The New Jersey executive remarked afterwards 
that it would be improper in such an atmosphere to 
go into the political aspects of reconstruction. 

‘*But it is time a definite announcement of policy 
was made,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Business is waiting 
for such an announcement. There is nothing wrong 
with this country. Prosperity is bound to come, 
but the mental attitude of industry is delaying it. 
Restore confidence and take away the restraints 
imposed by the Government on business of all 
kinds, and I inelude labor in this, and we will 
begin an immediate march toward real and lasting 
prosperity.’? 

Roger W. Babson, representing the Department 
of Labor, proposed a plan which he said, if adopted 
generally, would allay fear and start the country 





right in its attempt to get back to a pre-war indus- 
trial basis. These points follow: 


1, Begin at once construction of all public works 
possible, including public buildings, especially 
schoolhouses. 

2, Get behind the Build-A-Hqgme movement by 
asking for a quota for your community and then 
publishing each week in your daily newspapers how 
you are keeping up with that quota. 

3. Get your State this summer to build its full 
quota of Federal roads on the 50-50 basis provided 
by the Government thru recent legislation and ap- 
in, gaa a higher sum than ever before for State 
roads, 

4. See that the traction properties of your State 
and city receive fair treatment, remembering that 
the transportation system of a city determines more 
than any one thing its growth and prosperity. 

5. Urge labor to give greater service for its 
wages, but remember that high wages increase the 
home market for goods, so that the more money 
paid in wages the more goods will be purchased and 
the greater will be the prosperity of your State 
and city. 

6. Get your Councils of Defense and safety com- 
mittees to advertise as much now to get people to 
buy as they advertised during the war to get people 
to economize. 

7. Help Secretary of Labor Wilson, Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
and other cabinet chiefs in their efforts to provide 
greater opportunities for both capital and labor. 


Gov. Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts depre- 
cated a tendency to create a feeling of pessimism 
in the country. He ealled attention to the fact 
that the resources of the country are greater than 
ever and that its wealth has not been impaired by 
the war to any considerable extent. 


Respects to Certain Labor Element 


Vigorous action was taken by the conference on 
Monday when it paid its respects to a certain labor 
element which had protested against the deporta- 
tion of I. W. W. anarchists now held at Ellis Island 
Immigration Station for deportation to their re- 
spective countries. The protest sought to make it 
appear that these persons were merely union work- 
ers and were being persecuted. 

Secretary Wilson in a strong speech denounced 
this characterization of the anarchistic element, 
declaring that he himself was responsible for the 
deportation orders, and would sign more of them 
every time a man or men were found preaching 
or practicing violence and who proved not to be a 
citizen of the United States. The conference gave 
him a vote of confidence. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that no per- 
sons should be deported for engaging in legitimate 
union labor activities. Secretary Wilson strongly 
approved this resolution. Since he is from the 
working classes and has been repeatedly charged 
with favoritism for organized labor, there is not a 
chance that he will sign any orders deporting union 
men who engage in legitimate efforts to better 
their condition. 

In connection with the widespread road-building 
program, the Department of Agriculture today is- 
sued the following statement under the caption 
‘*Millions Now Available for National Forest 
Roads: ’’ 


The development of the national forest road sys- 
tems is given great impetus by the terms of the 
Post Office Appropriations Act which the President 
has just signed, Besides increasing by $200,000,000 
the total fund available under the Federal Aid Road 
Act, the new law makes available for expenditure 
by the secretary of agriculture $9,000,000 for roads 
and trails within or partly within the forests. 

The law also authorizes the secretary of war to 
transfer to the secretary of agriculture, material, 
equipment and supplies suitable for highway im- 
provement and not needed by the War Department. 
While most of this will be distributed among the 
highway commissions of the States for use on Fed- 
eral aid road projects, not to exceed 10 percent may 
be reserved by the secretary of agriculture for use 
in building national forest roads or other roads con- 
structed under his direct supervision. 

The $9,000,000 fund may be used for maintenance 
as well as survey and construction. The new legis- 
lation, like the Federal Aid Road Act, authorizes 
the building of rvads and trails necessary for the 
use and development of national forest resources or 
desirable for the proper administration, protection 
and improvement of any forest where coéperative 
local contributions can be obtained; but in addition 
it contains a new feature of much importance. 

This new feature permits the secretary of agri- 
culture without the codperation of local officials to 
build and maintain ‘‘any road or trail within a na- 
tional forest which he finds necessary for the proper 
administration, protection and improvement of such 
forest, or which in his opinion is of national im- 
portance.”’ In the view of forestry officials this law 
is the most important step ever taken for rapid de- 
velopment of a national forest roads system, and 
will be of inestimable benefit to the local public. 

“The measure gives us much broader scope for a 
fully developed program than we have had before,” 
says Henry S. Graves, chief of the Forest Service, 
in commenting on the new law. ‘‘Under the Federal 


Aid Road Act we had for roads within or partly 


within the forests, $1,000,000 a year, available until 
expended. Owing to the war, which practically 
halted the work, we have an accumulated balance 
of $2,500,000 unexpended and another $1,000,000 
which will become available July 1. 

“Of the new appropriation $3,000,000 is immedi. 
ately available, and $3,000,000 will become available 
July 1. There will also be available $400,000 or more 
from the 10 percent of national forest receipts. Al- 
together, therefore, we have in sight for the coming 
year about $10,000,000, if we can use it advantage. 
ously. Whatever we can not use advantageously 
so soon will be added to the $4,000,000 of new money 
that becomes available the following year. 

“We already have our plans for approved road 
projects sufficiently shaped up, so that a prompt 
start will be possible as soon as the weather per- 
mits. In some cases, however, these plans must 
necessarily be suspended on account of pending 
proposals for the creation of national parks affect- 
ing national forest lands. It would be obviously 
improper to expend the funds intended and voted 
by Congress for the development and protection ot 
the national forests on areas which may soon cease 
to be national forests. 

“This legislation will not only make it easier to 
protect the forests without costly expenditures to 
fight bad fires in inaccessible localities, but will also 
help enormously the many small communities and 
scattered settlers in and near the forests that now 
suffer for lack of roads. It will also enable the con- 
struction of important trunk-line roads crossing the 
mountains, with sujtable provision of subsidiary 
roads. One result unquestionably will be a marked 
development of recreational use of these great na- 
tional playgrounds with their wealth of too little 
known attractions. Altogether, the opening up of 
the forests to more complete and varied use by the 
public, which is the fundamental object of their 
administration, will be tremendously advanced.” 

Under the law preference is given to the employ- 
ment of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors and 
marines for the required labor. 





SAYS LUMBER PRICES WILL NOT FALL 


WasuHinaton, D. C., March 3.—The division of 
public works and construction development, De- 
partment of Labor, authorizes the following: 


Horace F. Taylor, president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, writing from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to the division of public works and construction 
development of the United States Department of 
Labor, does not hesitate to say material reductions in 
lumber prices will develop very slowly, if at all. Mr. 
Taylor says: 

“The very clear majority of opinion we derive from 
representatives of the industry in all parts of the coun- 
try, is in effect that there will be no further reduction 
in the cost of lumber for a long period, and that there 
is no safe ground, therefore, for postponing building in 
the hope of a price reduction in this material. We 
look upon the present rather quiet conditions 
as temporary only and due _ to industrial re- 
adjustment, soon to give place to very sound activity. 
The cost of making lumber offers no chance of reduc- 
tion, both on account of materials and supplies, and the 
cost of labor which it seems not only necessary but 
desirable to maintain at as nearly an adequate rate as 
possible in view of the present cost of living. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary increase in demand that is ex- 
pected, an unusual call for lumber for export to 
Europe will soon begin to have its effect on the situa- 
tion. Logging conditions during the present winter 
have been unfavorable, particularly in the North, and 
lumber production will apparently be less than that of 
normal years for some time to come. There is only 
one possible con¢lusion based upon the opinion of those 
consulted and that is that as far as the lumber market 
is concerned, the present is an advantageous time to 
purchase. 


GOMPERS WANTS MEN KEPT AT WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who has been several weeks in Paris, is anxious 
that nothing be left undone in this country to 
keep men at work, for in Europe he has seen the 
results of idleness and come in contact with men 
who have seen more than he. In a wire to the 
secretary of the federation, Frank Morrison, he 
urged that the Shipping Board finish all ships that 
are as much as 25 percent completed; that the 
project to defer building construction for Gov- 
ernment purposes until Feb. 1, 1920, be abandoned; 
and that individual enterprises in the building in- 
dustry be encouraged. 








THE AIRPLANE IN AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—In connection 
with scouting and other survey work in Texas, the 
United States Department of Agriculture is putting 
the airplane to its first practical application in 
agriculture. A try-out of this method of survey 
was made last year along the Trinity River and re- 
sulted in the discovery of several outlaw cotton 
fields in heavy timber, which had previously es 
caped detection. This year the airplane is to be 
used more extensively. It has been found a valu- 
able aid in-pink bollworm work, as it makes poss!- 
ble the easy mapping, by means of photographs, of 
the quarantined territory, and facilitates the im- 
spection work in forested areas, especially in such 
long stretches of country as the valley of the Rio 
Grande and its tributaries. 
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Similar use can be made of it in other agricul- 
tural and forestry surveys which are analogous to 
the similar mapping and survey use made of it for 
war purposes. : 

The test of last year, followed by the more im- 
portant and systematic utilization of this new 
means of survey and inspection, marks probably 
the first use of the airplane in a practical way in 
agriculture, and may be the starting of an im- 
portant use of this new means of transportation 
and observation for scouting and inspection pur- 
poses in other fields‘of research or control work. 





PASS LAW TO ADJUST CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—President Wilson 
today signed the bill, passed by Congress after 
months of debate and wrangling, under which the 
War Department is empowered to adjust all in- 
formal contracts. These contracts cover about 
$2,500,000,000 and have been hanging fire while 
Congress threshed over the matter. 

They were made informally in order to save 
time, which was the essential element in getting 
the big war machine going and keeping it at work 
under high pressure. Men accepted these contracts 
in a spirit of patriotism, taking a chance on getting 
the formal contracts before the accounting officials 
of the Government could find fault with them on 
technical grounds. Officials of the War Department 
have utilized the time consumed by Congress on 
this measure to get things in shape so the delay 
in adjustments and settlements will be greatly re- 
duced. 


WORKERS’ TRAINING A TRADE ESSENTIAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—‘‘If manufactur- 
ing interests in this country have, in any sense, 
been provincial in their outlook or have been ig- 
norant of the methods of their competitors in for- 





‘eign countries, the war and the reconstruction pe- 


riod are bringing a great change,’’ says Charles T. 
Ylayton, director of the Labor Department’s train- 
ing service, who added: 

They are beginning to see that to meet European 
competition they must make their production as effi- 
cient as the manufacturers across the water. An 
important factor in European production, notably in 
France and Germany, and now in England also, is 
the proper training of the worker for the task in 
hand, even tho that task be very simple, The war 
has given added emphasis to this fact in the minds 
of our competitors abroad. Fortunately, American 
manufacturers are learning the same lesson. They 
are rapidly coming to see that a training department 
such as the Government’s experts from this service 
will help any firm in establishing, free of charge, 
means greater ability to meet competition at home 
and abroad: it means more contented workers and 
better output. 


CANAL ZONE USED ITS OWN LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Col. Chester Hard- 
ing, governor of the Panama Canal, in a special re- 
port to Secretary of War Baker on the services per- 
formed by the Panama Canal contributory to the 
winning of the war, has this to say about lumber: 

On account of the high prices of lumber from the 
States and difficulty of arranging transportation, the 
native lumber field has been developed and approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 feet of lumber has been obtained 
from the jungles and sawn into serviceable lumber, a 
considerable proportion of which has been used on the 
jobs mentioned herein. 








RETAILERS REVIEW PROSPECTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Secretary Bowen 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion reports that the conditions in connection with 
the retail lumber interests of the country are not 
much changed this week from what they were at 
this time last month, and that while in a few sec- 
tions some small amount of business has come to 
the surface in most sections activities have not yet 
begun. 

There still seems to be every indication that the 
present price of lumber will not be lowered and the 
fact that the War Department of the United States 
Government has withdrawn from the manufac- 
turers, with whom it contracted to handle Govern- 
ment owned surplus lumber, about 160,000,000 feet 
of the 200,000,000 feet which it had to sell reduces 
by just that much the lumber which the manufac- 
turers can dispose of to the retailers either from 
this stock or from their mills, and there is still a 
shortage of labor at the mills. Retail dealers have 
not yet begun to order any very large amounts to 
fill their stocks, preferring to await an awakened 
demand rather than to anticipate it at this time 
of the year. | 

The National association, in behalf of the retail- 
ers of the country, is suggesting to the price 
fixing committee which Secretary Redfield has been 
authorized to appoint that the retail lumber deal- 
ers should either have a place upon this committee 
or be consulted in any program which the commit- 
tee may attempt to put into action, because of the 
fact that the retail lumber dealer is the only divi- 
sion of the lumber industry which is close to the 
consuming public and therefore is in a position 
to know the conditions better than any other divi- 
sion insofar as it concerns the consumer. 


The meeting to be held by the committee from 
the National Retail association with the commit- 
tee from the manufacturers’ association it is 
thought will be productive of much good to both 
divisions of the industry and clarify the under- 
standing of both divisions relative to many ques- 
tions which will be discussed. The meeting will be 
held in the, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Following 
this meeting the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Retail association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at the same place on the succeed- 
ing day, Tuesday, March 11. 





MODOC NATIONAL FOREST ENLARGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—The Senate has 
passed House bill No. 17 to include certain lands 
in the counties of Modoe and Siskiyou, Cal., in the 
Modoe National Forest for the purpose of pro- 
duction of timber, protection of stream flow and 
improvement of grazing thereon. 





SURPLUS PROPERTY CHIEF RESIGNS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—L. H. Hartman 
of Chicago, who came to Washington six months 
ago to assume charge of the surplus property di- 
vision which was created shortly before the sign- 
ing of the armistice, left for home late last week. 
Mr. Hartman is well known to business men and 
recently delivered a very helpful address before 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. He per- 
fected the organization here for handling surplus 
property of the War Department, which is very 
extensive. and highly valuable, and was released 
at his own request to return to his private bus- 
iness. * 


NEW ENGLAND FORESTERS CONVENE 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—The New England 
Forestry Congress held a two-day session at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel here Feb. 24-25, under the 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Del- 
egates were present from various parts of the 
country, and also from Canada. Lumber, paper, 
pulp and waterpower interests were represented. 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, president of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, presided. After an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Peters a paper by 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was read in his absence by Prof. 
J. W. Toumey, director of the Forest School of 
Yale University. Mr. Harriman showed that it 
was feasible to develop a minimum of 1,000,000 
horsepower from the falls of rivers in New Eng- 
land and that if hydroelectric power displaced steam 
there would be a saving of 5,000,000 tons of coal 
a year. His paper was entitled ‘‘The Water 
Power Situation in New England,’’ and gave a 
comprehensive survey of the present situation. 

Prof. Richard T. Fisher, director of Harvard 
Forest School, spoke on ‘‘Home Grown Timber 
the Hope of the Wood Using Industries in New 
England.’’ He told of the white pine industry 
in Massachusetts. He said the lumber came from 
lots that fifty or sixty years ago were cleared land 
and that there are places where the stone fences 
that once separated the fields might still be seen 
in the woodlots. The product is second growth 
timber, he said, and yet in ten years there has been 
marketed 2,000,000 feet of Massachusetts white 
pine with a gross value of $4,000,000, the bulk 
of the lumber being cut in Worcester County and 
adjacent regions. 

Col. Henry 8. Graves, head of the United States 
Forest Service, whose subject was ‘‘The Need of 
Private Forestry,’’ said: 

If the war emergency had come fifteen years later 
we would have had great embarrassment in obtaining 
the lumber needed for general construction. Four- 
fifths of the timber of the United States is in private 
hands and 97 percent of our wood comes from that 
source, According to leaders of the southern pine in- 
dustry the original supplies of southern pine in the 
South will be exhausted in ten years, and in five years 
not less than 3,000 mills will go out of existence. 

Pacific coast timber is already entering the eastern 
markets, and this means that the price of home grown 


timber has risen to a point making it possible to ship 
lumber 3,000 miles in competition with it. 





Col. Graves said that in order to obtain good 
timber the State must direct the work of fire pro- 
tection and enforce drastic fire laws. He believed 
that the public should provide a sane system of 
taxation and should codperate in such economic 
problems as over production of timber, problems of 
labor, technical questions relating to forestry and 
a variety of other industrial and technical matters 
that are encountered in carrying out in practice a 
systematic program of forestry. 

The chief speaker at the congress was H. H. 
Chapman, professor of forest management, Yale 
Forest School, whose subject was ‘‘State Forest 
Policies in the United States.’’? Among other speak- 
ers were: FE. C. Hirst, State forester of New 
Hampshire; Dr. Haven Metcalf, chief of the di- 
vision of forest pathology, United States bureau 
of plant industry; and George D. Pratt, commis- 
sioner of conservation, New York State. 

The congress adopted resolutions for presenta- 





tion to the legislature of Massachusetts protesting 
against the proposal under consideration for com- 
bining the Massachusetts State forestry depart- 
ment with certain other departments, and urging 
that it be maintained as a separate department. 
This resolution states that the 3,000,000 acres of 
forest land in the State if properly managed can 
be made to produce 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
a year for the support of local industries, could be 
used to regulate the stream and flow of waterpow- 
ers and would give employment to 30,000 men. The 
resolution recognizes that vigorous educational 
propaganda and initiative are needed to put such 
a program into effect and that the result could 
best be achieved by a separate department. 





VISIT BIG ITALIAN-OWNED SHIP YARD 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 3.—A party of thirty- 
five, representing the Italian Government, spent 
several days on the Gulf Coast last week inspecting 
the ship yards of the International Shipbuilding Co., 
which is understood to be financed largely by 
Italian capital and holds contracts for ships for 
Italian interests. The party, which was personally 
conducted on its trip by Henry Piaggio, head of 
the International company, and was headed by 
Ricardo Ganlino, a leading Italian financier, Ad- 
miral Roberti, Chevalier Castelli, Count Alvise 
Bragadine and Signor P. Gurgo, spent last Thurs- 
day at Pascagoula, making a careful inspection 
of the International’s big ship yard and later 
making a tour of the harbor. Following their visit, 
it was announced that the plant would be improved 
by installation of additional machinery and facili- 
ties to speed up construction. 

Last Saturday afternoon the Dierks-Blodgett 
Shipbuilding Co., of Pascagoula, successfully 
launched its fifth wooden ship, a vessel of the 
Ferris 3,500-ton type which was christened the 
Panga and is contracted to the Emergeney Fleet 
Corporation. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISEMENT OF LUMBER 


A conerete example of the advertising possibili- 
ties of wood and wood products is afforded by a 
very attractive brochure issued by Robert H. 
Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark. The brochure is made 
up of advertisements prepared by Mr. Brooks for 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, and used in the 
leading popular magazines of the country. On the 
title page of the booklet appears the following 
statement, which is not only true of the advertise- 
ments to which it has reference, but expresses a 
very significant fact that should be kept in mind 
by all advertisers of building material: ‘‘The wide 
interest which these presentations have attracted 
is due, no doubt, to having surrounded a prosaic 
product—lumber—with a home and hearth senti- 
ment,’ 

It may be that at one time lumber was ‘‘a pro- 
saic product,’’ in the minds of many or most per- 
sons; but if there is any one means that will give 
to it the place it deserves in the consideration of 
prospective home builders it is just the thing that 
Mr. Brooks has achieved in the advertising referred 
to—surrounding it with a ‘‘home and hearth sen- 
timent.’’ Lumbermen are coming to a realization 
—perhaps have already realized—that they must 
visualize homes, not merely house bills, in their 
selling publicity; and the industry is to be con- 
gratulated on having developed within itself the 
ability to perform this worthy service. Mr. Brooks 
is a practical lumberman first, and a successful 
advertiser of lumber afterward. 


WHOLESALE CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., March 3.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., held here Feb. 26, the following officers 
were elected: Frank C, Rice, president; James W. 
Hubbard, vice president; Walter F. Rice, treas- 
urer; and Robert C, Pepper, secretary. These offi- 
cers, with Julian A. Rice, constitute the board of 
directors. 


LINE-YARD EMPLOYEES CONFER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinNn., March 5.—About 400 yard 
managers and employees of the Thompson Yards 
(Ine.) are gathered here for a three-day confer- 
ence on trade problems, with special reference to 
the Government’s ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign and the 
promotion of silo construction. Meetings are in 
the assembly room at the company’s offices, 1645 
Hennepin Avenue. Joseph Thompson, assistant 
manager, presides at the sessions. Among the 
speakers are: Howard Weiss, Madison, Wis., who 
is to talk on by-products of lumber; William Car- 
sons, Davenport, Iowa; Charles Weyerhaeuser, Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn.; and Arthur R. Rogers of the 
Rogers Lumber Co., manager of the Liberty loan 
campaigns for this district, who is to give a talk 
on the coming loan. Mill men from western mills 
are to explain manufacturing conditions. 
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Enormous Volume of Public Work in Prospect 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 
ture a bill appropriating $10,000,000 to extend the 
work. 

California intends to do everything feasible to en- 
courage business and the reémployment of its re- 
turning men.—JOHN C. MACFARLAND, executive 
secretary. 


Extensive Highways Program Mapped 

PHOENIX, Ariz, March 1.—There are several 
bills pending before the legislature along the line 
suggested in my message to that body providing 
for the inauguration of public work in this State. 
The most prominent is a bill following closely the 
lines of what is known as the Lane Soldier Settle- 
ment Act, which provides for joint codperation of 
the Federal and State governments in reclamation 
projects. Congress has not yet enacted this law, 
but from advices I have received Secretary Lane 
hopes it will do so before the present session ends. 

An extensive road program has been mapped out 
which will provide employment for many men, not 
alone soldiers but also miners, several thousand of 
whom must be cared for owing to the fact that sev- 
eral of the mines have either closed down or have 
materially reduced their working forces by reason 
of the recent drop in the price of copper. In my 
message to the legislature I advocated resumption 
of building activities at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, in that connection using the following lan- 
guage: 

With the conclusion of the war came a removal of 
the governmental prohibition of private construction. 
For nearly two years numerous enterprises proceeded 
under an enforced restraint. It will follow naturally 
that the next two years will see an almost propor- 
tionate increase in construction activity. While the 
more timorous may await the time of lower priced 
materials and cheaper labor there can be no doubt 
but that the bigger returns will accrue to those who 
seize the opportunity to progress at the flood or pros- 
perous times and thus add to and increase general 
prosperity, and their own, to the extent of their ex 
penditures and their confidence, 

There are many insistent demands for new work, 
railroad extension, road building, residential structures, 
manufacturing equipment—all have been held in abey- 
ance in order that governmental needs might be served. 
The satisfaction of these insistent structural demands, 
the need for which has grown more imperative as time 
passed, will tend to stabilize prices, and those suffering 
from an excess of caution will find that they will have 
lost largely by their delays and that there will be 
yroportionate rewards for the more courageous who 
ave had the nerve to face the problems of the day as 
they arose, and have thus helped to maintain a condi 
tion of general prosperity thru which the entire com 
munity profits. 

The State is now making additions to buildings 
at several State institutions and the present legis- 
lature has provided for more buildings, notably at 
the University of Arizona at Tucson. In this pe 
riod of reconstruction I believe that Arizona will 
take a foremost part and measure up in its activity 
to that of other States—Tnomas E. CAMPBELL, 
Governor, 


Many Private Enterprises Started 


ATLANTA, GA., March 1.—We have been requested 
to answer your letter in behalf of the governor. 

The State council of defense has codperated in 
every way possible to secure as early a resumption 
of private building as possible in the State. We 
have done this by enlisting the support of 152 local 
councils and by newspaper publicity, and a good 
many private enterprises have been started in the 
State. 

Some of our counties have been issuing bonds 
for the building of publie highways, the largest is- 
sue of which was $1,500,000 in Chatham County. 
Bibb County will vote in a few days on a $1,000,- 
000 bond issue. 

There is no doubt in our mind that by June a 
comprehensive system of road building will be be- 
gun by this State and the estimates of the amount 
to be expended range from $20,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000. 

The legislative committee has been meeting and 
is actively at work on proposed plans for the June 
session of the legislature.—S. J. Siare, secretary 
Georgia Council of Defense. 


Statewide Promotion of Building Activity 


Co_umBus, Onto, March 1.—Governor James M. 
Cox authorizes me to say that the immediate and 
most widespread promotion of public works to off- 
set unemployment is one of the greatest objectives 
before the State government in Ohio today. 

Early in January a conference was called in Co- 
lumbus of the mayors of more than eighty-two Ohio 
cities and towns, and of county commissioners rep- 
resenting each of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties, 
Need for immediate innovation of all possible pub- 
lie works, net only to provide employment but to 
stimulate confidence generally, was urged by the 
governor, by Mr. Fred C. Croxton, Federal director 
‘of employment for Ohio, and other officials, This 
meeting was so successful that resolutions were 
adopted pledging each locality within the State to 


hegin at once the greatest possible program of pub- 
lic improvement consistent with local finances, and 
mayors and county commissioners pledged that 
they would call immediately meetings in their com- 
munities of building material men, wage earners, 
banks and building and loan companies and other 
affiliated interests concerned or interested in pub- 
lic improvement. 

The initial conference at Columbus was given 
most widespread publicity thruout the State and 
information reaches us daily of successful meetings 
in the local communities. We are hopeful that im- 
petus given the program of public improvements in 
Ohio will bear genuine fruit. 

No legislation has been proposed officially by 
the State government with reference to public im- 
provements, altho there is under consideration now 
the drafting of a bill which would assist the propo- 
sition.—J. H. Morri.t, executive secretary, Ohio 
Branch, Council of National Defense. 


Great Activity in Oil Fields Expected 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb, 28.—Our legislature has 
under consideration certain legislation which, if 
enacted, will provide for the expenditure by this 
State of about $6,000,000 in the improvement of 
our road system. The Federal Government will 
spend in excess of $500,000 in the completion of 
the Wind River irrigation project. 

In addition to this, with the coming of spring 
there will be no doubt great activity in the oil 
fields of the State and unless we experience a large 
influx of labor from other States I do not anticipate 
any extensive period of unemployment in this State 
this year.—Roperr D. CargEy, Governor. 


New Legislation Will Provide Much Work 

BisMArcK, N. D., March 1.—Governor Frazier 
direets me to write you that the home builders’ as- 
sociation act which has just become a law will pro- 
vide a great deal of work, as will also the bank of 
North Dakota act and the mill and elevator bill.— 
N. F. Mason, secretary to the Governor. 


State Reconstruction Commission Appointed 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 1.—I want you to know 
that I am intensely interested in all matters con- 
cerning the revival of the building industry. This 
important subject is one which is now receiving 
attention at the hands of my reconstruction com- 
mission. I am sending you a copy of my message 
to the legislature which announces my appoint- 
ments on the commission and which indicates the 
type of men I selected for the work, which I deemed 
to be second to none in importance. 

My proclamation of this date will, I am sure, 
indicate my attitude with reference to the resump- 
tion of operation upon public works of all kinds, 
in order that labor may be employed and business 
stimulated. You may rest assured that New York 
will do its part in promoting all State work at this 
time.—ALFrRED KE. SmiruH, Governor. 


Expects Early Resumption of Public Work 


Dover, Deu., March 38,—I feel there will be an 
early resumption of publie work such as road build- 
ing, waterway improvements, and improvements to 
our publie institutions nh the State of Delaware, 
that will furnish employment to many returning 
soldiers, 

May I add in this connection that in accordance 
with a recommendation in my message to our gen- 
eral assembly that a memorial to our soldiers be 
erected in the form of an addition to our State 
House a bill has been prepared and is now pending 
to this effect? 

Plans are also being formulated by our highway 
department for the construction and improvement 
of roads thruout all our State—Jonn G. TowNns- 
END, JR., Governor, 


Will Encourage Public Enterprises 

DENVER, CoLo., Mateh’1.—Colorado, along with 
other States of the Union, is very anxious for ad- 
vanced action in the way of public enterprises to the 
end that industries may soon again be placed upon 
a firm basis, and it is my desire as governor to en- 
courage all proper action along that line in this 
State. At the present time it is not possible to 
give you any information as to definite plang in the 
lumber industries.—OLiver H. SHoup, Governor. 


Road Building Legislation Pending 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 3.—The legislature of 
Tennessee has manifested a deep interest in the 
plans proposed by various business men to furnish 
employment for labor in all lines of industry, The 
State, as such, is necessarily limited to public im- 
provements. We are planning to engage in the 
building of public highways on -a large scale for 
the next three or four years and have bills now 
pending in the legislature and in the hands of sub- 


committees who hope to present such measures to 
the legislature when it reconvenes on March 17 ag 
will insure the building of several hundred miles 
of hard surface highway in Tennessee within the 
next few years. The State is lending its aid in 
every way to business men and laborers in an ef- 
fort to furnish employment for capital and labor, 
and thus prevent business depression.—A. H. Ron. 
ERTS, Governor. 


Reconstruction Measures Are Pending 


O.yMPIA, WASH., Feb. 24.—The acting governor 
(directs me to inform you that at this moment it is 
not practicable to attempt a statement as to what 
will be done in this State along the lines mentioned 
in your letter. The sixteenth Washington legisla- 
ture is this morning beginning the sixth week of its 
session and the bulk of the socalled reconstruction 
and rehabilitation measures before it have not been 
enacted into law, with the exception of a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the erection 
of a State capitol building and a bill creating a 
Veterans’ Welfare Commission and placing in the 
hands of that commission an appropriation of 
$500,000 to be used in assisting veterans back to 
civil status. 

Under separate cover, by direction of the acting 
governor, 1 am sending you a copy of Governor 
Lister’s message to the legislature, which carries 
numerous recommendations along the lines of re- 
habilitation—Prar.L E. KELLY, acting seeretary to 
the Governor. 

(The following excerpt from Governor Lister’s 
message is especially pertinent.—EbITor) : 

‘Speaking from the standpoint of the State, I 
helieve it is our duty and responsibility so to ad- 
just conditions that there will be employment 
available in the State for every able bodied person 
willing to accept it. * * * All of the respon- 
sibility for furnishing employment should not be 
shoved over upon governmental agencies. It is true 
that the nation, State, counties, municipalities and 
other political subdivisions can assist greatly in 
handling the problem. But it is equally true that 
the investor who had contemplated the erection of 
a business building, the individual who desired to 
erect a new residence, the manufacturer who in- 
tended making improvements in his factory, all of 
whose plans were delayed by war conditions, ought 
now quickly to arrange their affairs so that they 
may proceed with these contemplated improvements 
and thus aid in providing employment for those 
who desire and need it.’’ 


Subject Is Under Consideration 


Augusta, ME., March 1.—Plans have not yet 
been completed by the Maine legislature for aiding 
in any program to restore men in the Federal serv- 
ice to industries. Governor Milliken has taken your 
letter under consideration and will use it for refer- 
ence if any legislative action is adopted.—L. M. 
Hart, private secretary, 


Will Aid Tenants to Acquire Farms 


TopEKA, Kan., March 3.—I take pleasure in 
handing you herewith a copy of my message to the 
legislature in which I urged that the need for em- 
ployment of labor justified a liberal policy re- 
garding public works. There is a general disposi- 
tion to resume activities by cities and counties as 
well as the State, and I trust that this will take 
such form as will aid the lumber industry to return 
to normal conditions as well as give employment 
to labor. 

Among the forward-looking plans being consid- 
ered in Kansas is one dealing with the farm ten- 
ant question, The leading lumbermen in this sec 
tion are greatly interested in this matter, believing 
that aid to farm tenants in acquiring land of their 
own will have the result of many homes being built. 

Kansas is planning to do its part in the resump 
tion of normal conditions as regards industry and 
labor, and the development of public opinion here 
will, in my opinion, be most helpful in restoring 
trade and industry to a normal basis.—Henry J. 
ALLEN, Governor. 


Will Rehabilitate Burned District 


St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 21.—Our legislature has 
recently passed an act appropriating $1,850,000 to 
assist in the rehabilitation of the district devas 
tated by forest fires in northern Minnesota last 
October, This is in addition to something more 
than $1,000,000 which has been raised by private 
subseription and from the State’s emergency fund. 

A number of other measures for new construc- 
tion and also for assistance to soldiers and others 
are pending. On account of the war our State’s 
building program was largely curtailed by the last 
legislature, and I believe that the present session 
will be very liberal in appropriations for building 
at the various State institutions—J. A. A. BURN" 
QuIsT, Governor. 
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PERMANENT WOOD EXHIBITS ABROAD 


Plans for permanent expositions of American 
lumber and wood products at London, Paris and 
Brussels are presented in a letter from John D. 
Walker, trade commissioner at the American em 
bassy at Paris, to Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The letter is as follows: 


I desire to acquaint you with the plans which I 
have formulated for permanent expositions of Ameri 
can lumber and wood products at London, Paris and 
Brussels, and to request your invaluable coéperation 
in carrying thru these plans. 

This idea was suggested to me by officials, archi- 
tects and lumber dealers in England, France and 
Belgium, and after each of the lectures which I have 
delivered in these countries this suggestion has emerged 
from the discussions which have followed as the con- 
sensus of all of those present. 

The small expositions which I arranged for London 
and Paris were for the purpose of illustrating my 
propaganda in favor of the use over here of our stand- 
ard grades and sizes and have aroused tremendous 
interest, but consisted chiefly of yellow pine with little 
western white and sugar pine and redwood, The 
hardwoods were not represented at all, nor was Doug- 
las fir, and hundreds of people asked me about these 
woods. 

These countries, however, are interested or should 
be interested in all of our commercial woods, and, 
furthermore, this propaganda of mine can not be 
brought to fruition by a few lectures but must be 
continued day in and day out. It is a technical matter 
which requires a great deal of explaining to individual 
architects, builders and dealers to fit their specific 
needs, 

In Brussels I met thru the Societe Centrale de 
Architecture de Belgique (under whose auspices I 
gave my lecture) a Mr. Devroye, a Belgian of some 
means, who was particularly interested in this plan. 
He is a graduate architect but before the war owned 
and operated an important woodworking establishment 
in Brussels. During the war all of the machinery in 
his establishment was removed by the Germans, so 
that his factory is now only an empty shell. 

I discussed this matter with him and with the presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association and finally ap- 
proved a plan under which he is to undertake the 
organization of this exposition, as well as to carry on 
the work of propaganda which I have begun, under the 
name of the Bureau des Bois Americains. 

We figured that he could rent a large centrally 
located exposition room for about $3,000 a year. I 
gave him a list of our lumber associations and author- 
ized him to write each of them proposing to assign 
them 100 square feet of space in the exposition for 
$25 a month except in the case of the Southern Pine 
Association and the Douglas Fir Association, to whom 
he will propose 200 square feet of space at $50 a month. 
If all of the associations coéperate he will have a total 
income of perhaps $6,000 a year, 

He has agreed to devote all of his time to it and 
will distribute the literature which the associations 
send him and explain the technical points to visitors. 
Ife proposes to create a real center of information 
regarding American woods to which all architects, 
dealers ete, can come for authoritative information. 

This suggested the model for similar organizations in 
Paris and London, Here I have succeeded in finding 
an exceptionally well qualified man for this work in 
France, Capt. Charles H. Terry, formerly in the whole- 
sale lumber business in Denver, Colo., who has been 
in France with the construction and forestry section 
of the A. BE, F. for eighteen months, All of his time 
over here has been spent in superintending the build 
ing of barracks and hospitals for our troops in connec- 
tion with French contractors. He speaks French well 
and thoroly understands French building practice 
and desires to remain in France. I have delegated him 
to organize the same thing here, and I am leaving in 
a few days for London to conclude similar arrange- 
ments there before leaving for home. 

I have been very much worried over the idea of 
returning to America and letting the important work 
which I have begun die a natural death. This plan 
will now maintain its continuity and should lead to 
the realization of the idea I have had before me of 
quadrupling our lumber exports to Europe. Western 
Kurope is very short of lumber and the Baltic supplies 
can not begin to arrive before June. We must there- 
fore get in our work now. 


——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


BRICK PRICES DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


In view of the charges sometimes made that lum- 
ber is unduly high in price and that lumbermen are 
profiteering it is interesting to study a rather com- 
plete compilation of prices per 1000 bricks pre- 
vailing during 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 at vari- 
ous centers in the country appearing in the March 
1 issue of the American Contractor. According to 
this compilation, at Mechanicsville, N. Y., for ex 
ample, bricks averaged $6.50 in 1915, $8 in 1916, 
$10 in 1917, and $14 in 1918, with the current 
quotation at $18. At Philadelphia, Pa., they av- 
eraged $7 per 1,000 during 1915 and sealed up to 
#14 in 1918, with the current quotation at $19.50. 
At Belleville, Ill., $8 was the average price in 
1915 and 1916, and $11 in 1917. In 1918 it made 
a jump of $6 per 1,000, up to $17, at which figure 
it still remains. In Louisville the showing is still 
better. Here the bricks started their upward 
climb at $7.25 in 1915; in 1916 they cost $8.50, in 
1917 $12.50, and in 1918 $20—an increase in one 
year of $7.50, or more than the original price per 
1,000. These are not exceptional increases in the 
price of bricks, but are averages which illustrate 
the tendeney thruout the country. 

The compilation shows that this building mate- 
rial has inereased in practically no instance less 


than 100 percent in three years, and in some cases 
almost 200 percent. Comparing current quotations 
with those of one month ago there appears no 
change anywhere in the country, nor any weakness 
in prices. Portland cement shows a similar record. 
These are figures that can well be compared with 
similar figures on lumber prices, to refute any 
charge that there is profiteering, or even profit, 
all cireumstanees considered, in the lumber. in 
dustry. 


LAUNCH NEW WHOLESALE COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WiIs., March 4.—A charter has 
just been granted to the newly organized Maedon- 
ald-Krause Lumber Co., whose main offices are in 
this city. The concern will specialize in northern 








(. A. MACDONALD, RITTINELANDER, WIS. ; 
President Macdonald-Krause Lumber Co. 


hardwoods, at the same time handling all other 
lumber and forest products of the region. 

The active officers of the company, C. A. Mac- 
donald, president, and Harry H. Krause, secretary, 
are fortified by years of experience in the Wiscon- 
gin lumber industry, having a wide acquaintance 
with the consuming trade in hard and soft woods. 
In the concern’s offices, recently opened in the new 
Hilgerman Building, Mr. Krause is in charge of 
the business. 

During the last fifteen years Mr. Macdonald has 
been associated with some of the largest Wisconsin 
manufacturers, including the Girard Lumber Co., 
Dunbar, the Medford Lumber Co,, Medford, and 
the ©. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, having 
been sales and office manager for the latter two 





WARRY H. KRAUSE, RHINELANDER, WIS. ; 
Secretary Macdonald-Krause Lumber Co. 


concerns at different times. On April 1 he will 
sever all connection with the Collins company in 
order that he may give all his time to the new ven- 
ture. Mr. Krause has also been connected with 
some of the best mills in the State, gaining a wide 
knowledge of the manufacturing, shipping, inspect- 
ing, selling and retailing branches of the industry. 
For seven years he was general yard superintend- 
ent, having been last employed in this capacity by 
the C, C, Collins Lumber Co, at Rhinelander. About 
a year ago he took charge of the newly organized 
hardwood department of the J. H. O’Melia Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, leaving it for his new enterprise. 


LA SALLE COUNTY CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL 


PERU, ILL., March 3——On Feb. 28 the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club held its annual gather 
ing at the new Hotel Peru here. The LaSalle 
buneh set the pace and this meeting showed they 
have no intention of losing their ‘‘rep’’ among 
lumbermen’s clubs. The business session convened 
at 2:30.and from then until the annual banquet 
was served*at 6 p. m. the problems incident to this 
period of reconstruction were gone over very care- 
fully, the discussions being participated in by prac 
tically every member present. The gist of the 
session was that the thing for lumbermen, as well 
as all other business men, to do right now is to 
‘‘keep smiling,’’ radiate an atmosphere of con 
fidence and work with the same determination to 
compel success that the men at the front fought 
to compel victory. 

As a former resident of Peru, Lou DuPlain of 
Toluca was made toastmaster at the banquet. In 
order to give the members something to think of 
while caring for the inner man, Lou started the 
speechifying with the soup course and the Hon. J. 
J. Massieon, mayor of Peru, had scarcely tucked 
his napkin under his chin when he was called upon 
for the inevitable address of welcome. Mr. 
Massieon, contrary to the usual custom, didn’t 
claim any relationship near or remote to the lum- 
ber industry, but delivered an address full of wit 
and patriotism that at once made the out-of-towners 
feel right at home in Peru. He said he had dis- 


-covered a real ‘‘lumber trust’’ since meeting the 


members of the club, and designated it as ‘‘ trust 
in your competitor.’’ 

James F. Bryan, secretary of the LaSalle 
Chamber of Commerce, made the address of 
the evening. He emphasized the importance of 
the distributers’ function in the economic progress 
of the world, and said that organization to per- 
form this function economically was never so 
needed to prevent the throwing of the entire body 
politic into chaos. 

Secretary G. W. Jones, of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, was 
called on and brought to the attention of the elub 
that sitting at the table were four of the strongest 
ex-presidents the State association ever had, Elmer 
F. Hunter, W. F. Stevens, L. M. Bayne, and 
Charles L. Schwartz. Under each the association 
had made some distinct advance. Acting on the 
hint contained in this suggestion, Toastmaster Du- 
Plain called upon each of the ex-presidents men- 
tioned to address the club. If their remarks could 
have been reported the result would have been a 
text book on association development that would 
long remain a standard, Each pledged himself to 
lend the same aid to the incoming State president, 
Ki. M. Stotlar, of Marion, that he himself had re 
ceived while occupying the presidency. 

The committee on arrangements had prepared an 
excellent musical program, which was rendered be- 
tween speeches. Mayor Massieon surprised the 
guests by appearing in the double role of orator 
and singer. He sang several songs in a very ar- 
tistic manner. 

The election, held in the afternoon, resulted in 
the following being chosen to guide the club for 
the ensuing year: 

President--W. A. Graves, Seneca. 

Vice president-L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. B, Elliott, LaSalle. 

Directors—Hamilton Maze, Peru; Mark Anthony, 
Streator; J. L. DuPlain, Toluca ; R. A. Carter, Ottawa. 





HOO-HOO OFFICIAL BACK FROM SOUTH 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 3.—E. D. Tennant, seere- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, returned today from a 
southern trip, which included attendance on the 
funeral of Capt. Richard C. Priddie, son of Snark 
W. A. Priddie, at Beaumont. He also attended a 
concatenation at Memphis and made visits to Ham- 
mond, Bogalusa and New Orleans, La. 

At Hammond, because of the death of Col. Rob- 
ertson, an old-time Hoo-Hoo, who operated the 
Oakes Hotel, the concatenation was called off. At 
Bogalusa the meeting also was postponed because 
W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
was called to New York on account of the illness 
of his daughter. At New Orleans Mr. Tennant 
met representative Hoo-Hoo from the three Louisi- 
ana cities named, and it was decided to hold con 
catenations at these points shortly. Mr. Tennant 
spent but one day in St. Louis departing for Sioux 
City, Iowa, to attend a meeting of the Northwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

George Cottrel, Vicegerent Snark for the San 
Joaquin Valley district, writes to Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters from Fresno that he expects to conduet 
his first concatenation in Visalia shortly, when he 
will put through a class of at least fifteen kittens. 


~~ 





A MAN can borrow on the money he puts into a 
home, but no bank will lend him a cent on his rent 
receipts. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








EXPORT FIGURES CAUSE SURPRISE 

The commercial. world has expressed frank surprise 
over the report on the country’s export trade during 
January recently issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and with reason. Shipments of 
war munitions, on which the enormous war-time export 
trade was chiefly based, had ceased abruptly. Even 
the average price of exportable commodities, as shown 
by the index number compilation, had fallen from 19% 
last July to 19 in October and 18% at the opening of 
January; and during the month it fell to 17%. Yet 
the total of the January exports, amounting to $623, 
000,000, broke all monthly records, the $600,000,000- 
mark having been reached only twice before in history, 
with $613,300,000 in January, 1917, and $600,100,000 
in December, 1917. 

How such a huge export trade was possible in 
January is quite an unanswerable question, but much 
of it is accounted for by agricultural products. In 
December, 1918, altho total exports for that month 
were less than during the same period of the preceding 
year, agricultural shipments increased $109,000,000 
and the movement last January was similarly large. 
It is apparent that with increased shipping facilities 
the country has also been exporting more freely to 
markets outside of Europe. Even in December, when 
the war-time restrictions remained in force, the ex- 
ports to the five leading neutral countries in HBurope 
were $20,000,000 greater than during the same month 
in 1917, while shipments to Belgium increased $11,- 
200,000. 

A very prosperous season seems to be ahead, if the 
January export movement and surplus of exports over 
imports indicates what is to be the trade movement 
during the year. The excess of merchandise exports 
has been above $3,000,000,000 every year since 1915. 
That and the $1,700,000,000 excess in 1915 were paid 
for by Europe, first thru returning to this country its 
holdings of American securities, then thru sending huge 
amounts of gold, then thru placing European Govern- 
ment securities on the American investment markets, 
and finally thru the United States Government giving 
credit to the Allied governments to the amount of 
around $8,000,000,000, 

But the question is heard, what is to be the outcome 
if the January movement is a true indication of the 
trade trend during the entire year, and if the export 
balance of 1919 again exceeds the $3,000,000,000-mark ? 
It is not surprising that Great Britain is still carefully 
supervising its import trade and that HKurope as a 
whole is anxious over what the policy of the United 
States might be about further advances. 





BELGIAN CREDIT OVERSUBSCRIBED 

The oversubscription of the $50,000,000 Belgian 
export credit being made by American banks to a 
consortium of Belgian: banks is reported from New 
York. Bankers there are greatly gratified over this 
result, as it is taken as an indication of what may be 
expected in regard to similar financial operations 
which are likely in the near future. This Belgian 
credit is regarded generally as merely a ‘feeler’’ in 
respect of future reconstruction financing in Europe. 

The proceeds of the credit are to be used to provide 
funds in the United States for the purchase of building 
and other supplies for reéstablishing industrial opera- 
tions in Belgium, 

The chief reason for the great success with which 
this credit was placed is reported to be the satisfactory 
condition of the Belgian institutions which are extend 
ing their guaranty of reimbursement to the participants 
of the American syndicate. In spite of the harrowing 
trials which Belgium has passed thru during the war 
the banks succeeded in maintaining their organization, 
and as soon as the invader was expelled they were 
enabled to reorganize without much delay, with the 
result that they are now rapidly recovering their pre 
war status. 

Indeed, according to New York bankers who have 
investigated, these Belgian banks are already accumu 
lating profits at a rate which compares very favorably 
with their earnings prior to the war. 





COMMERCIAL LIBERTY FOR INDUSTRIES 


While not directly pertaining to lumber or timber 
products, the following statement made at Paris re- 
cently by Jules B. Clausse, president of the “Syndicat 
des Mechanicians Fonderies,” is of considerable interest 
to lumbermen, showing as it does the industrial situa 
tion in France: 


France must have machinery at the cheapest possible 
price, in the shortest time. ‘To get this it must be man- 
ufactured in France. So the raw supply is of para- 
mount importance. In this difficult period it is a 
question of new organization of workshops with their 
ordinary peace staffs and of winding up the war work 
under satisfactory conditions. The great problem is 
to blend the two processes. There were working in 
France for the national defense on war material 1,700,- 
000 men and women. They must be placed in civil 
occupations, as well as those who are demobilized. Even 
if the majority of women workers returned to their 
work of pre-war days, there would be about 1,500,000 
to be reémployed. 

There will be a demand for labor, but raw materials 
will be lacking. Mechanical engineering firms are 
unanimous on the demand for raw material. In this 
our Allies can help us. They alone can aid us while 
our mines are being put in order. 

The decree of July 18, 1916, by which the free im- 
portation of metals was prohibited, should be can- 
celled. This decree has been one of the prime factors 
responsible for the scarcity of raw material from 


which we are suffering, and has caused the present 

weakness of the French structural industry. 
Furthermore, all other checks which raise artificially 

the price of raw material must be abandoned. These 





checks are chiefly customs duties and the existence of 
a single buyer system for raw material in England. 
The customs on goods so completely lacking must be 
broken down and raw materials allowed free entry into 
France. The single buyer system, especially that of 
our steel in England, must no longer exist. Instead, 
complete commercial liberty must be given to the 
industries. 


NAVAL STORES TRADE REVIVES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 1,—Establishing a rec- 
ord shipment for the port of Jacksonville, and open- 
ing an industry which has been paralyzed since the 
beginning of the war, a cargo of 25,000 barrels of 
rosin and turpentine for export to Liverpool, England, 
was loaded here recently. This shipment is the fore- 
runner of other export cargoes which will clear this 
port regularly. It will not only mean the complete 
rejuvenation of the naval stores industry, but will 
mark a new era of export shipping from Jacksonville. 








TO ERECT 1,500 WORKMEN’S HOUSES 

A great house building scheme is being planned for 
Ipswich, England. Inspectors representing the Local 
Government Board have held an inquiry at Ipswich 
with reference to a loan of £7,030 to enable the cor- 
poration to purchase sites for 1,200 houses for the 
working class. The medical officer of health has put 
1,230 houses as the irreducible minimum required, but 
declares that 1,500 houses will be none too many. 

T. Parkington, prominent Ipswich builder, an- 
nounces that his firm is ready to begin the construc- 
tion of seventy-two buildings, and this firm is likely 
to play an important part in the future building activi- 
ties of the corporation. 





BILLS OF LADING ‘‘TO ORDER’’ 


During the war it was the practice of many steam 
ship companies in issuing bills of lading ‘to order’ 
to require of the shipper that he add to this “Notify 
John Doe (the consignee abroad).” ‘This has not 
affected the negotiability of the bill of lading, but the 
War Trade Board is advised that it is causing compli- 
cations in certain foreign markets, where the govern- 
ment of destination is preventing the delivery of the 
goods to any one other than the notified party, which 
action is causing serious embarrassment to shippers 
whose purchasers abroad may have gotten into financial 
difficulties subsequent to the dispatch of the shipping 
documents. 

The War Trade Board feels that the requirements of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act are sufficiently well 
known to exporters, and that the statements in the 
shipper’s export declaration, which is filed by the 
shipper when shipment is made, are a suflicient safe- 
guard to make it no longer necessary for steamship 
companies carrying exports to Latin-America and the 
far Kast to require shippers to put on the bill of lading 
the name of the consignee, 

Shippers should understand, however, that this rul- 
ing in no way affects the requirements which call for 
the consignee and for purchaser abroad being specified 
on the application for export license, the export license 
itself and the export declaration. This notice refers 
merely to the ocean bills of lading covering shipments 
properly consigned “to order” and has no bearing as to 
those shipments which under certain regulations of the 
War Trade Board must be consigned directly to a 
named consignee or as to those shipments which are 
consigned direct to the purchaser abroad. 





PUTTING COASTS ON COMPETITIVE BASIS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—Importers and exporters 
took an active part in a recent meeting called by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club to 
consider steps for putting the Pacific coast on a com- 
petitive basis with the Atlantic. The meeting favored 
action as follows: (1) Restoration of the old import 
and export railroad rates; (2) coijrdination of the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board and Railroad Administration in 
land and water rate making; (3) placing upon the 
Pacific of shipping board vessels to put, into actual 
operation the announced transpacific rates of the ship- 
ping board. > 

A committee was appointed to analyze rates on for- 
eign trade commodities. Another meeting of business 
men to consider foreign trade will be held under the 
auspices of the Port of Seattle Commission Feb. 25. 





URGES UNITED EFFORT IN TRADE 


BeYLLINGHAM, WASH., March 1.—Believing that 
Bellingham should be represented at the Sixth National 
Foreign Trade convention in Chicago, April 24 to 26, 
Vice President J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, has written to the Bellingham Chamber 
of Commerce urging the trustees to take steps to have 
a strong delegation there. Mr. Donovan may attend 
the convention himself, but he says that as no business 
man in these days can figure safely thirty days ahead, 
the conditions of business as the convention hour ap- 
we will determine whether he will make the 
trip. 

Mr. Donovan is greatly concerned about this nation’s 
foreign commerce and he believes that the lumber in- 
terests of the Northwest, as well as other industrial 
and commercial interests, should be strongly repre- 
sented at the convention. Mr. Donovan represents 
lumber in the Northwest on the National Foreign Trade 
Council and he believes lumbermen have a wonderful 
opportunity for expansion in foreign markets. He is 
equally certain that other trade interests have an 
opportunity fully as good, if not better, and-he says 
that he wants this nation to pull as one man to build 





up a trade balance on the export side. He is deeply 
concerned about the slowness of this country to take 
advantage of the opportunities existing in South-Amer. 
ica and feels sure that, with European countries shap- 
ing their plans to capture that continent’s rich trade, 
it will be necessary for the United States to take 
steps immediately to build up business in South 
America. Speaking generally, he points to the fact 
that just before the war America’s import and export 
trade about balanced, that before the war ended exports 
were far greater than imports, and that now exports 
are declining and imports increasing. This condition, 
he asserts, is of the gravest concern both to capital 
and labor. He is of the opinion that if this nation 
acts promptly in the right direction it can not fai) 
to win a commerce worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually, and in which lumber should have a large 
share. 


EXPORTERS TO FINANCE THEMSELVES 


The recommendations recently made by Carter Glass, 
secretary of the Treasury, for new legislation extending 
the functions of the War Finance Corporation to in- 
clude the financing of foreign credits granted by Ameri- 
can firms engaged in the exportation of American manu- 
factured products and raw materials do not meet with 
the approval of many of the foremost exporters and 
manufacturers of this country. The opinion has been 
advanced that it is not the function of the Government 
to finance private enterprise, even if that was Ger- 
many’s method, and that, great as is the present need 
for an extension of the nation’s foreign commerce, such 
financing will best be accomplished thru private initia- 
tive. One authority points out that in a Government 
like the American there is bound to creep into the 
administration of anything of this sort a certain 
amount of favoritism and’he was apprehensive that 
should a measure providing for financial aid to export- 
ers be adopted it would result in the entrance into the 
export trade of many new and irresponsible “export- 
ers’ who would be quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity that the measure would offer, greatly to the 
detriment of a really beneficial foreign commerce. 

Concerns properly managed and capitalized and com- 
posed of reputable business men have no difficulty in 
getting all the credit they may require for the financing 
of their undertakings, this authority declared. Banks 
discounting foreign drafts for exporters can have those 
drafts rediscounted thru the Federal Reserve Bank. 
There is no shortage of money and those banks inter- 
ested in foreign operations show no unwillingness or 
inability to extend all the credit within reason that 
reputable and established business houses require. “As 
I see it,”’ this authority concluded, “Mr. Glass’ sugges- 
tion can accomplish nothing of practical benefit and 
may result in abuses which might in the end be very 
expensive to the country, and particularly to the War 
Finance Board.” 

Another leading exporter felt that the Government, 
instead of furthering this plan, if it really wishes to 
render practical aid in the development of this coun- 
try’s overseas trade would do much better to expend 
the same time and money on the improvement of its 
consular service, on the working out of a definitely 
constructive shipping policy, and on the formulation 
of a fixed foreign policy that would not be inimical to 
the investment of American capital abroad, 








ALASKAN LUMBER INDUSTRY BUSY 

While yet in the early stage of development, the 
lumber industry in Alaska is destined to become a 
mighty asset to the country, says the monthly bulletin 
of the Alaska Bureau of Publicity, Juneau, the first 
number of which appeared Feb. 4. The year 1918, 
continues the bulletin, was a highly profitable one to 
all the sawmills, not only because there was a steady 
demand locally for all the lumber that eould be cut 
but the fact that the finest spruce for airplanes in the 
world is found in Alaska kept all the mills running 
to their full capacity, and at that the demand for 
lumber for home consumption was many millions of 
feet in excess of the output. The manufacture of 
woodpulp is also being inaugurated and bids fair to 
become one of the many substantial industries of the 
territory. 


THE ORIENTAL TRADE SITUATION 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 1,—With the collapse of 
ocean freight rates for general cargo across the Pa- 
cific, the cargo mills of the Pacific Northwest are 
watching the situation with intent interest. While 
at present it has been remarked jocularly that in the 
face of a shortage of ships the Federal Shipping Board 
is perfectly free to reduce its rates ad lib,, without 
danger of embarrassment, still it is seriously asserted 
that when the time comes for a movement of lumber 
there will be plenty of cargo carriers—that ships will 
be available just as soon as conditions warrant. 

Effective March 1 rates to Japan and China drop to 
$12 a short ton, under the rule just adopted by the 
shipping board; but since it is well understood that 
lumber buyers will not become active in the face of 
declining schedules the inclination now is to wait 
until the rates crystallize at a point close to normal. 
The general impression seems to be that they are now 
approaching the minimum. 

A rate of $12 a short ton is equivalent to about 
$35 a thousand feet of fir, compared with about $112 
a thousand under the rate which recently prevailed. 
It follows that thru the action of declining freight 
rates the price of lumber in the Orient has dropped 
by about $77 a thousand since Jan. 1. A close student 
of the situation says the cut in rates means the re- 
sumption of transpacific trade, and that lumber buy- 
ing ought soon to start in the natural course of events. 
Inasmuch as the main factor is freight rates, there 
need be no reduction in the price of lumber, if the 
transpacific schedules drop to the minimum, as is now 
the tendency. 

The reason for the collapse in. tariffs is found, not 
in the fact that the Federal Shipping Board has cut 
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the rates, but because British and American steamers 
have made a rate of from $20 to $30 a ton for freight 
at New York for the Far East. To date the lowest 
rate out of Seattle to the Orient is $17, which leaves 
the advantage with the Atlantic seaboard. 

To deal in a general way with transpacific trade, 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Association has been 
formed at San Francisco, with a local branch in proc- 
ess here, to include all steam-propelled carriers from 
Nome to San Diego and overseas. The membership 
includes Hind-Rolph Navigation Co., Union Steam- 
ship Line, O. A. Lindvig & Co., Dodwell & Co., Mitsui 
& Co., Oceanic Steamship Co., China Mail Steamship 
Co., East Asiatic Co., Ocean Shipping Agencies, Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, Matson Navigation Co., W. R. Grace & 
Co., Swayne & Hoyt, Bank Line Transportation & 
Trading Co., Transoceanic Co. (Ltd.), Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. 

At present the rates are down, with no ships in 
action from the shipping board, and the Japanese 
liners are grabbing what trade they can. 





THE WEEK’S SHIPPING SITUATION 


The full cargo steamer market continues firm, in- 
fluenced by a good demand for prompt boats, and very 
limited offerings of such of a class suitable for trans- 
atlantic or long voyage trading. Rates for prompt 
boats are firmly sustained ini most instances, but for 
forward delivery they are a trifle lower and fairly 
steady. ‘Transatlantic freights continue to predomi- 
nate, West Indian and South American orders being 
limited in numbers. 

The sailing vessel market holds fairly steady, there 
being a moderate inquiry for tonnage in several of the 
off-shore trades, but very few coastwise orders. A 
number of vessels have been fixed for transatlantic 
voyages, and more are wanted. Rates are steady and 
tonnage offers moderately. 

The west Coast freight market is softer, with rates 
gradually declining. The Federal Shipping Board is 
releasing steamers for lumber cargoes, but vessels 
available for long voyages are still comparatively 
searce, (Offshore lumber freight rates from Pacific 
coast ports are about as follows: To Sydney, Austra- 
lia, $37.50; to direct port in Chile, $37.50; to Argen- 
tine, $55 to $57.50; to China and Japan, $25 to $30; 
to South Africa, 200s; to United Kingdom, 250s. 





JAPANESE CUT PACIFIC FREIGHT RATES 


Japanese steamship companies have entered the 
struggle for the commercial supremacy of the Pacific 
in earnest, by offering a freight rate reported to be $8 
a ton for shipment from west Coast ports to the Orient, 
in competition with the $12 rate offered by the United 
States Shipping Board. This reduction is said by 
authorities to place the lumber rate to the Orient at 
approximately $25 per 1,000 feet, compared with the 
$35 per 1,000 in shipping board bottoms. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Jan. 10.—The industrial atmos- 
phere in Australia is at present somewhat electrical 
and the more timid people are looking forward to 
stormy times in the near future. The “One Big Union” 
idea was viewed with suspicion from the outset of its 
career by many reasonable people, and their fears 
would now seem to have been well grounded, for there 
are unmistakable signs of trouble ahead. The extreme 
laborites, many of them little better than Bolsheviki, 
have by their terroristic tactics overawed the moderate 
men in most unions, until today they are nearly at 
that stage when they can call out the workers and 
create a general stoppage. One promiment man warned 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative several 
months ago to beware of March, for in that month 
Australia was likely to witness industrial warfare of 
a bitter type. The extremists have made a strenuous 
and a somewhat successful move to rope into their 
ranks many of the returned soldiers, for among these 
there are many with grievances more or less good 
against either military or civil authorities, particu 
larly concerning repatriations and allowances. Up to 
date only about 9,000 have returned to this State 
Western Australia—and if one may judge from the 
amount of trouble these handfuls have created in 
many ways the prospect when 30,000 are back is very 
disquieting. It is alleged among the extremists that 
the men fought to make their working conditions and 
wages immensely better than they were. ‘The defeat 
of the Hun never enters into the discussion nowadays 
and a cardinal illustration of the violent steps they 
take to convince the civilians is extant now here in 
Perth, where the Government tram service has been 
hung up for weeks for improved wages and conditions 

for the returned soldier tramway men. 

The sawmillers thruout Australia are threatened to 
be embroiled in another phase of the labor unrest. Not 
withstanding awards covering the various States and 
districts, and still having many months to run, all 
Australian lumber workers, men engaged in the primary 
industry of sawmilling as well as those in the retail 
lumber yards in towns and cities, have been roped 
into one Union called the Australian Timber Workers’ 
Union, and they have formulated a demand for such 
improved conditions and high wages that the lumber 
people are nothing if not disgusted and unwilling to 
negotiate. The absolute minimum demanded—for a 
laborer, an ever-diminishing entity, since year by year 
some sort of dignified classification is found for every 
man—is $18.43 a week of 44 hours, and the maximum 
for skilled workers about a bench, $30.12. The normal 
minimum is $20.68, as against an existing award mini- 
mum of $12.15 for an 8-hour day, or 48 hours a week. 
This being an Australian union, it becomes a Federal 
matter and evidence will be taken in all States. It is 
not likely to be reached for several months and will 
take months to hear, hence an award is hardly likely 
this year, which is very gratifying to lumber people 
who are just emerging from their war handicaps and 
trying to see daylight once more thru the wood. 





s 

The deplorable fact has to be admitted that ship 
building, as far as Western Australia is concerned, has 
been abandoned. The story of this earnest effort to 
establish a new and urgent industry for a land blessed 
with more forest areas than the rest of Australia has 
been told already in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
has remained for those who must have benefited most 
by the outlay—the workmen—to bring the project to a 
swift end before even a slipway could be put down. 
Right at the very onset the men engaged to clear the 
site for the ship yard refused to begin at the arranged 
wage and struck for considerably higher pay. Con- 
fronted with a wage problem at the inception, and 
unable, after numerous conferences with men and 
leaders, to get the men into a reasonable frame of 
mind, the directors so.ivit relief from the Federal 
authorities—who granteu the contract—and have gone 
into liquidation. It is a sorry story, and bodes ill for 
the future exploitation of capital in any similar enter- 
prise. In the eastern States, the building of ships pro- 
ceeds slowly, and with the war ended the pace is not 
likely to quicken, but doubtless the keels laid will be- 
come ships some day. The Federal Government's ship 
program, bought and constructed, numbers over sev- 
enty vessels. This looks like being a formidable depart 
ment one day for a continent of 5,000,000 people. When 
next the Laborites gain the control of Government, 
they will have a useful field for putting some of their 
theories into practice. 





BRITISH MAXIMUM SOFTWOOD PRICES 

The British controller of timber supplies has issued 
a new list of maximum prices on imported softwoods, 
which became effective Feb. 10 last. Concurrently 
with the introduction of the new prices the system of 
allocating rations was abolished and the stocks held by 
the timber controller will be disposed of in quantities 
of 50 standards or more, 

The maximum prices on softwoods imported from the 
United States are as follows: 

Srruce—Gang Frame and Band Sawn 

Third and 


First. Necond. Unsorted. 
SiS Peis cece eece £5 00 £50 00 £45 10 6 
SU Bh PO Wiscwecscvss 50 0 0 44 10 0 40 0 0 
SE BS Bcc canes 50 0 0 4410 0 40 O00 
| = = > aaa 48 00 41 10 0 38 10 0 
Ch SS Sy Ree or is 0 0 41 00 38 00 
i aed 3 Serre are gs 00 40 10 0 37 10 0 


ed 4) 
3 in. x 5 in. & under... 47 0 0 39 10 0 36 10 0 
UNnsorvred Spruce—Rotary Sawn 





) Fo: f Sere rrererrr eer Te rT re 443.10 0 
SW Re che Ceweades sev dvadavendecews 00 
See. (edd adn tecedgeredemaseaneee 00 
> 2k Serre ee Te Terre ee 36 10 0 
(i Sf ree rrrererriv erry cr. 5 OO 
le Be heehee cess te Weenee sn eeee bute 10 0 
Sie. % BS IW ABE GUA. 4c cciccccccsccvces 10 0 
Other thicknesses at the same prices. 
PircuPINE LOG TIMBER 
13 to 
6 to 9 to 11 to 15 in, 
Sin t1in 13in. and up. 
e. & ee: & ee ee 
25 ft. and down..... 5 9 6 0 6 3 6 3 
Sie EE: 00 Gee Bcc ce ea 6 0 6 3 6 6 6 6 
Se | Cee 6 0 6 3 6 9 6 9 
a: Se Se 6 0 6 6 7 6 s 0 
50 ft. and Up.....<. 6 3 6 6 8 6 9 O 


The above prices are per foot cubic. 

Shortleaf, Darien and Savannah District Timber 
Is f. cube less. 

Prime Pircurine—Planks and Boards 


RO ie WU dc ccc ue ee cade ssann ear eedunaes £63 

2 a -f .. Srrerr reer ererrrererer ee 56 
Rio Prime PircnPine PLANKS 

(pS AS rrr errr er er eee eee eT £46 

Bee Wann doaetactdddmeaadioan sees eeandeade 45 

ST EO he oicckivccia ceccsessecrssncsceddases 44 
SQUARE-EDGED Prrcurine PLANKS—-Sound and Mer 

chantable— 

5 in. to 6 in. x 11 in. and up, per ft. cube........ 6s. 

3 in. to 4 in. x 11 in. and up, per standard....... £44 

4 im. X 9.1m., POF StAMGATG. 2 icc ccc ccc cesecees 43 

3 in. x 9 im., per standard... . 2... sccccccceser 42 


OREGON AND COLUMBIAN PINE 
Prime Clear 


BE Fie We cc etc eelawe ence tearveseatensones £60 
i: OS >. Serie rer rr err Wer ar HG 
1 TG Gs io. oie S a Oe Keck eet accsnexvenars 50 

Prime Unsorted and Merchantable € s. 
MAD SE WRT on eek sis cisewccstenassccaee 48 10 
ie oe 2 eer re reer ee er rere ce 48 10 
ee OE es err 41 10 
i SRE SS Meererrreerirrrior cer 47 10 


2 in, to 4 in. x 
2 in. to 3 in, x 
2 in, to 3 in. x 





2 in. to 3 in. x 

2% in, to 3 in. x 5 

2% in. to 3 in. x 

2 he: Ore CP en ere 
el Sa errr ere rye errr eT ere ee ore 
i freer re errr rr errr ce cr 

CRONE TNE gc ccckccesvecenreovnsetgatceaeee 


YELLOW PINE- 


3 in. x 
4 in. x 
3 in, x 
3 in. x 
3 in. x 
S3in.x 7 

3 in. x 6 in. and down. 52 

Pine sidings at same prices as deals and planks. 

Waney pine logs at 6s per foot cube (caliper meas 
ure). 

The following amounts may also be added to the 
above prices as separate charges : 

(a) Cost of loading, carriage and delivery to desti 
nation if delivery is not taken by the receivers at the 
yard on which the delivery order is issued; (b) for 
any sawing, planing or machining at current local 
rates; (c) interest on accounts not paid within one 
month of date of invoice chargeable at 5-per cent per 
annum from the expiration of one month to the date 
of payment. 





BIG SALES OF EXPORT LUMBER 


IRONTON, OHIO, March 3.—The Ironton Lumber Co. 
and the Fearon Lumber & Veneer Co., of this city, 
have accepted one of the largest orders for bill oak 
ever placed in this vicinity, amounting to 500,000 feet 
and a value of more than $30,000, for shipment to the 
British Government via Quebec, Canada. It is under- 
stood that the Nigh Lumber Co,, also of Ironton, will 
also contribute to the shipment. These concerns are 
very optimistic regarding the future export trade, and 
look for a big boom in the lumber trade as soon as the 
European reconstruction starts seriously. Incidentally 
they feel that because of this anyone who contemplates 
building will act wisely by getting busy now, and 
furthermore because lumber never will be cheaper than 
now, they think, on account of the scarcity of timber 
which they expect to become accentuated thru the 
great requirements of the world markets. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N, Y., March 3.—Brady Bros., of 
this city, have recently closed a deal for the sale of a 
block of 12-inch white pine for export to South 
America. The stock was sold for $50,000, f. o. b. 








FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES FOR BUSINESS 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce men 
tions in its daily Commerce Reports, as foreign oppor 
tunity No. 28447, a man in Italy who desires to pur- 
chase and secure an agency for the sale of planks and 
beams in wholesale quantities, pitch pine, fir, larch and 
walnut. Reference is supplied, and correspondence 
should be in Italian or French. 

A manufacturing firm in Cuba desires to purchase 
considerable quantities of broom handles, broom straw, 
and power-driven machinery for the manufacture of 
wooden chairs. Quotations should be given f. 0. b. 
factory or New York, weights and measures should be 
in the metric system, and correspondence in Spanish. 
This is opportunity No. 28445. 

An opportunity in Italy of interest to cooperage stock 
manufacturers, No. 28444, lists a man who desires to 
purchase oak tight cooperage stock sawed and shaped 
for setting up into petroleum barrels, length 860-880 
mm., thickness 20-22 mm., width 80-200 mm., 
total shipment to average 120 mm.; and rough 
oak heading material to be sawed and “fin 
ished locally, length 520-550 mm., thickness 22- 
23 mm., and width 80-300 mm., total shipment to 
average 150 mm. Offers are also desired on trial ship- 
ment of 5,000 staves and 2,000 heads. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. 

A man in France, listed as opportunity 28455, desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of furniture, and par- 
ticularly bent-wood chairs. This might be of interest 
to furniture manufacturing readers. 

An engineer in France desires to represent American 
firms for the sale of wood and construction materials, 
in addition to some other lines. Correspondence may 
be in the English language. ‘This is foreign trade 
opportunity No, 28495, published by the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

A firm in Syria desires to be put in touch with ex 
porting manufacturers of “pine wood sawed for con 
struction,” among other commodities. This is the 
bureau’s foreign trade opportunity No, 28607. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. 

Manufacturers of woodworking machinery should 
note that Consul Buhrman, Malmo, Sweden, reports to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that 
the consulate is in receipt of inquiries from dealers 
and importers for catalogs of woodworking machinery, 
as well as caterpillar and general tractors, and elec 
trical installation materials. It is suggested that 
interested manufacturers forward catalogs to this 
consulate. 





WANTS HICKORY SHAFTS AND HANDLES 


We desire to get into touch with some manufacturers 
of hickory shafts and handles, and wish you would 
put us in touch with any reliable firms in position to 
supply them. What we require are, of course, the 
finished articles.—-INQuiny No, 12 

{This inquiry comes from an important Scotch con 
cern, and the possibilities are that it will lead to some 
attractive business. Anyone interested can secure the 
name and address of the inquirer by referring to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.-—EDITOR. } 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 











TO PREVENT LAMP BREAKAGE 


A folder just issued by the Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co., 522 South Clinton Street, Chicago, describes the 
Flexco-Lok guards for electric lamps. Unprotected 
lights are of course subject to breakage and to theft, 
both of which sources of loss are prevented by the use 
of these guards, which lock over the socket and can 
only be removed by use of the key furnished with them. 
Manufacturers and dealers having unprotected lights 
will do well to write the company for this folder, 
which gives prices and all information necessary for 
ordering. 





NEW GRAPHITE CATALOG 


Under the title of “Dixon’s Graphite Products” a 
new pocket catalog has been issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. While less complete 
than the big general catalog issued by the company, it 
gives a good idea of the variety of products made by 
this long established concern. Separate pages have 
been devoted to listing products especially used by 
mills, railroads and other industries. The new catalog 
should be in the file of every purchasing agent, engineer, 
superintendent or others who have occasion to use 
lubricants, paints or pencils. Ask for booklet 207. 
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"THE above is a photograph of Tiffany’s New 


Store, New York City—the finest Jewelry 
Store in the world—but what is of particular 
interest to you lumber dealers is the fact that 
this beautiful store is floored with 


Acorn Brand 


“ America’s Best Oak Flooring” 

This year is going to witness a greater demand 
ior quality flooring than ever before and ‘Acorn 
Brand” flooring meets that demand—better put 
in a stock now and be ready. 

All flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a_ basis 
of money back if not satisfactory for grade and 
millwork. Hundreds of satisfied agents and 
customers are now using it, and a trial order 
will make money for you and your trade users of 
“Acorn Brand.” 

Orders shipped same day received, and package 
car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All " thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 


‘*We Sell to Dealers Only,’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 
1534-44 SOUTH 


WESTERNAVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MpnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Fire Protection _ 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 





SOLDIERS’ ACTIVITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Yankee Mill and Woods Methods Distance French— Large Soldier-Lumbermen 
Fund Unexpended— Getting Back Into Civilian Life 


AMERICAN LOGGING AMAZES FRENCH 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 1.—American methods 
of manufacturing Jumber were the source of much 
interest to the French people, according to W. J. 
Reed, a civil engineer of Sandpoint, Idaho, who 
was in Spokane this week on his way home from 
France. He spent seventeen months overseas with 
the 10th Engineers. Said Mr. Reed: 


The French are far behind us in modern lumbering 
methods and the work of the forest divisions in France 
was a great surprise to them. At the French mills 
they usually turn out about 4,000 feet of lumber a day. 
When the Americans took over those mills and turned 
out 10,000 feet a day the Frenchmen were amazed, 
and protested, saying that American methods would 
tear down their mills. The renting of French mills 
was soon abandoned and several modern mills were put 
up with sawing capacity of 20,000 feet. Modern log- 
ying machinery was used instead of oxen. 

The French use all of the tree when it is cut down, 
even to the very smallest twig. They climb the tree 
and trim it before it is felled. For felling they use the 
old straight tooth saw which is very thick and heavy. 
Their axes resemble those of mediaeval times. When 
the Americans used the canthook to stop rolling logs 
the Frenchmen were amazed, ‘The trees resemble white 
fir and have from five to seven logs in each. 





SOLDIERS RETURN TO PROSAIC TRADE 

St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Verne Cornelius, who 
was discharged at Jefferson Barracks, near St. 
Louis, on Feb. 27, after service in France with the 
60th Coast Artillery, has decided to remain in St. 
Louis and will be connected with the Cornelius 
Lumber Co., of which his brother, L, E. Cornelius, 
is the owner. Mr. Cornelius was superintendent of 
schools at St. Joseph, Mo., before enlisting at Jef- 
ferson Barracks in December, 1917. He was sent 
to Fort Monroe, Va., for training, and embarked 
from Newport News April 23, 1918, landing at 
Brest May 7. After training near Bordeaux, in 
southern France, his unit went into action at St. 
Mihiel and was in the drive which began there on 
Sept. 12. They spent seventy-five days at the front, 
sixty days of which they were under shell fire. He 
was on the Meuse-Argonne front until the armistice 
was signed, 

B. B. Kennedy, who has just been discharged 
from the 154th Aero Squadron, has just returned 
to St. Louis and expects to reénter the lumber 
business. He has been connected with Hogg-Har- 
ris and the Van Cleave Saw Mills Co., and was a 
member of the firm Brown & Kennedy. 





HELPING THE RETURNED FIGHTERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Mareh 3.—Of the $63,864.65 
raised for the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and 
Foresters in Service but $9,494.51 was expended, 
leaving a balance of $54,370.14 still to the credit 
of that fund. This information of interest to sub- 
seribers to the fund and lumbermen and foresters 
generally is contained in a statement just com- 
piled by P. 8. Risdale, treasurer of the fund. 

How does it come about that so much of this 
fund is unexpended? This question is best an- 
swered by W. R. Brown, acting chairman of the 
fund, who in a letter to K. D. Tennant, seeretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, a member of the committee 
in charge, points out that 

Due to the generous funds available for the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Salvation 
Army and Jewish Welfare Associations, their efficiency 
in organizations, and their unwillingness to allow any 
differentiation to be made between soldiers coming 
from particular industries (and very rightly so) and 
to the Government's handling the problem of indus- 
trial occupation for wounded soldiers thru the surgeon 
general's department exclusively, a sensible means for 
the expenditure of only part of the fund has been 
found, 

What is to become of this balance of $54,370.14? 
It is on this point that Mr. Brown would like to 
have suggestions, and he has written to the vari- 
ous members of the committee for an expression 
of their ideas. He also has requested information 
of the secretaries of the various lumber associa- 
tions thruout the country concerning the needs or 
wants among the returning lumbermen and forest- 
ers which can be vouched for and authenticated. 

Mr. Tennant believes that the fund should be 
put to the practical use of helping the returning 
soldiers to help themselves. His letter to Mr. 
Brown, in part, follows: 


-—-—- from what I can gather from the workings of our 
own death benefit fund I find that as far as the re- 
latives of the casualties in the war are concerned the 
Government insurance and other means of looking 
after the welfare of the men have placed the most of 
their dependents in pretty fair financial condition, 
altho I occasionally find isolated cases where the de- 
pendents of some of the men are not left in very good 
shape. 

I think therefore that some provision might be made 
to try to locate any families of lumbermen who have 


lost their lives during the war, that their condition 
be looked into and see if any aid can be given. 

Apart from the above, which, as heretofore stated, 
owing to Government assistance, will not amount to 
much, the only way I can see at the present time that 
we can be of any real benefit to the lumbermen is to 
appoint a committee, or establish a bureau some place, 
preferably in New York, which would undertake to 
get in correspondence with manufacturing firms in 
different parts of the country and request them to 
give the committee lists of men they can employ and 
then, upon the return of the forestry regiments, see 
that these men are placed as speedily as possible in 
these positions after they are demobilized, 

In the event of not being able to find jobs for them, 
that part of our funds be used until they can get 
jobs. 

This means that when the several thousands of 
foresters and other lumbermen who were in the fight 
ing and other branches of the service return they need 
not crowd to some parts of ‘the country and create 
disturbances thru not getting work and will also 
greatly increase their interest in the lumber industry 
and secure their good will, which is a great asset 
during the present troublesome industrial uneasiness, 

The above, is the only practical suggestion I can 
think of at the present time, but should I be able to 
find out other sources that may need relief will be 
only too glad to inform you as soon as possible, 


The detailed statement of the fund for Febru- 
ary, 1919, follows: 


AMOUNT OF DONATIONS RECEIVED FROM es 
NOVEMBER, 1917, TO FEBRUARY, 1919..... $19,222.73 
Nepenses, 4 
Salaries (secretary's office). ...$ 23.65 
NE sie d'6kvare Ha Caen re Orb Ore 172.35 
iki Vbebac hase oo ek ewes 98.50 
NI a.s9: cis 8.00 a8. bw Beek Mle ees 8.32 
NS Pee eee ae Or ee 22.09 
RSs herr re 3,100.00 
Emergency and Canteen fund*.. 4,000.00 
Traveling expenses (I. A. Sterl- 
ea ears ate 20.60 
NN ois vie nd oceans 593.00 
Christmas boxes, 10th and 20th 
OR hiv sh oka es 608 1,456.00 
Total GROENGCH -6.0.0.0ccs ree 9,494.51 
eg Ee SC eee $ 9,728.22 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ : 
Association subscription...... 44,641.92 
EY 005.55 SPREE REA RETR 654,370.14 
*Emergency and canteen fund: Money supplied 


regiments and placed in bank in Paris to be drawn on 
by chaplain, 


Undistributed at Forest Service 





| OR RE eee ee ae ee 171 
Sweaters 44 
Wristlets 14 
Helmets 18 
re erry ee eee eT es et 4 


Of the fund, $44,641.92 is in the hands of a 
committee composed of R, A. Long, Charles 8. 
Keith and W. A. Pickering, of Kansas City. This 
sum was raised at a meeting in Chieago of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





LUMBERMAN RETURNS FROM SERVICE 


NEw OrLEANS, LaA., March 3.—Capt. L. 8. Isacks, 
a former New Orleans lumberman who for more 
than a year has been serving in the army quarter- 
master’s corps, has received an honorable dis- 
charge from the service and will return to lumber- 
ing, having accepted a position with the A. Stef 
Lumber Co., of this city. During his service with 
the colors, Capt. Isacks was assigned to construc- 
tion work first at Camp Travis and later at Wash- 
ington. Thereafter he was transferred to the pro- 
duetion division and assigned to charge of lumber 
shipments from the territory covered by the 
Georgia-Florida Yellow Pine Emergency Bureau, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 





HOME FROM OVERSEAS SERVICE 


New Or.eEans, La., March 4.—Ensign Richard 
Foster, a local lumberman formerly a member of 
the firm of Foster & Lanier, who entered the navy 
when America entered the war, has returned to the 
United States from overseas service. With Mrs. 
Foster he has been spending a few days in Pass 
Christian, Miss., as guest of Mrs. Foster’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Simmons. Mr. Simmons is 
president of Woodward, Wight & Co., of this city. 





WILL AID CITY’S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 4.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Pres! 
dent Womble took the view that there would be a 
good demand for lumber, and that appeared to be 
the general opinion. The exchange favored a move- 
ment to bring factories and other establishments to 
Baltimore and is willing to subscribe its full share 
to a fund of $15,000 to be used for that purpose. 
Following the business session the members had a 
fine luncheon. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 26.—Some associations get 
over a lot of ground in a day, and the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association at its thirty-fifth 
annual meeting yesterday was out after the record 
for distance. There was hardly a problem of the 
retail lumberman (and goodness knows there are 
enough of them) that wasn’t brought out and 
diagnosed before the day was over. Secretary Jim 
Reilly was partly to blame for it. He had sent out 
to the members a questionnaire that looked like 
an income tax statement, asking the dealers what 
they thought ought to be considered, and the things 
they thought ought to be considered were consid- 
erable. They included the following: cost of do- 
ing business, trade outlook, cost of doing business, 
proper profits, cost of doing business, local asso- 
ciation work, cost of doing business, and the cost 
of doing business. In his annual address President 
Brewster expressed the opinion that the cost of 
doing business ought also to be discussed. Mr. 
Brewster’s head was in a good deal better shape 
than his throat, so Secretary Reilly read his ad- 
dress for him. Among other things the president 
called attention to the fact that the United States 
is 700,000 homes short at the present writing, and 
yet there are fellows who wonder whether they had 
better buy another car of boards now or wait until 
they can’t get them. 

Aside from the president’s address the prize 
speech of the convention was delivered by William 
EK. Tuttle, jr., of Westfield. Mr. Tuttle used to 
be a member of Congress but it doesn’t seem to 
have hurt him any. He proved beyond a question 
of a doubt that Europe needs lumber badly, and 
that in consequence the need over here ought to be 
good. He blew away a lot of the oratorical fog 
that has collected around the matter of readjust- 
ment and, proved, in the words of an illustrious 
predecessor in Congress, that the way to resume is 
to resume. 

The convention even took time to talk about 
good roads, the State highway engineer being 
present to expound that subject. He demonstrated 
that it takes 264 pounds of pull to move a ton on 
a bum road, while on a good one you can do it 
with as little as thirty. This is also about the 
ratio for moving the retail lumberman’s load with- 
out an association and with one. He also ex- 
plained how a poor road eats up gas, but he said 
nothing about the tremendous consumption of 
profanity that a poor road entails—and there is 
an alarming shortage of profanity in this country 
since the preachers got to using it. 

J. Sherlock Davis, of Brooklyn, said some things 
about terms of sale. He successfully eliminated 
the man who wants to eliminate the wholesaler, 
showing that the wholesaler is as necessary as any 
other link of the chain. On the other hand he 
thought the wholesaler also had a financial burden 
to carry—which will be no news to a good many 
wholesalers who are buying the cuts of small mills. 

Mr. Kenneth Gregg led the discussion on the 
cost of doing business, and said that the retailer 
would have to find out how much it was or make 
room for some other agency that knows. Compe 
tition between individuals is now passe, but we 
have in its stead the competition of various meth- 
ods of getting the lumber to the consumer, and the 
retailer will have to sit up and realize what his 
job is and how best he can do it or lose said job. 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, president of 
the Westchester County organization, one of the 
banner local associations of the well known U. &., 
made a speech in which he showed how down West- 
chester way they have invited the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker into the game, 
and are going to show these other merchants that, 
unless the splinter merchant sells boards, there 
isn’t going to be any house to deliver the meat 
and bread and candles to. 

The annual banquet of the association also set 
a record for attendance, not merely of auditors 
but of orators. A real, live governor was ex- 
hibited (for Governor Edge is a real live governor), 
and he suggested that we forget the Balkan States 
for a while and think about the United ditto. The 
people of New Jersey have sent the governor to 
the United States Senate and so he will soon be 
looking for four rooms and bath in Washington. 
We gathered from his remarks that not all the 
statesmen who come from New Jersey think alike 
and that one New Jersey man needn’t expect an- 
other New Jersey man always to support him just 
because he happens to be from New Jersey. We 
hadn’t seen the governor in two years and were 
glad to renew the acquaintance. The governor 
doesn’t look as much like Francis X. Bushman as 
he used to, and is beginning to bear a resemblance 
to William S. Hart instead. 

Secretary Reilly had invited a number of gen- 
tlemen to address the banquet, and they responded 








to a man. ‘‘My Gawd,’’ said Jim to us (in con- 
fidence, so please consider this confidential), 
‘“they’re all here!’’ But they each had a message, 
so everybody was glad they were. Even Congress- 
man Baer, of North Dakota, the congressman-ear- 
toonist, told us interestingly how North Dakota 
seceded from Minnesota and set up a State of its 
own, proving also beyond a doubt that the middle- 
man is a nuisance, present company always ex- 
cepted. 

The New Jersey meeting was a great success, 
and the thirty-fifth notch in the association stick 
is one of the deepest in its history. 





New HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 27.—The building 
bulged today with the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut. Vice President A. Schumaker, of Water- 
bury, presided and delivered an address. His 
address in full is as follows: Waterbury Lumber 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. Secretary B. A. Lammlin, 
the only feminine association secretary in captiv- 
ity, read a report that was one of the most states- 
womanlike documents to which we ever listened— 
and we did, which is something we very seldom do. 
After telling us what grand fellows we are, and 
how nobly we responded to the demands of war, 
the secretary got around to the question of dues 
and made every man present feel that it was 2 
a. m. and he was just getting home from some- 
where but couldn’t exactly remember where. 
Somebody sometime will dig up that secretarial 
report and read it and then rush out and write a 
popular song entitled, ‘‘When Betty Threw the 
Bomb’’. But it had its effeet, for the association 
without a murmur adopted a flock of amendments 
raising the ante and making a dollar and a half 
of association funds to grow where only a dollar 
grew before. It seems likely that next year the 
patriots in the association will not have to dig 
and the organization will have funds to do all the 
directors would like to do for the good of the order. 

Practically all the wheelhorses of the Connecti- 
cut association were present, including Jerre 
Murphy, of Naugatuck, who isn’t such a big wheel 
but revolves all the more rapidly in consequence. 
Arthur Tyler, of Bridgeport, was elected the new 
president, and has undoubtedly gone to work on 
his 1920 presidential address by now. Mr. Tyler 
may not be any abler than Al Schumaker, but he’ll 
look better in a group photograph. Did we men- 
tion the Hon. Bill Riley, of Hartford? If we 
didn’t, we meant to do so. Mr. Bogardus, of 
Stamford, was also present, and was seen and 
heard to everybody’s pleasure. Bobby Chatfield, 
of Derby, where the hats come from, delighted 
the occasion with his presence. Mr. Chatfield 
thought the dealers ought to give a piece tally 
with their sales, so the consumer would know what 
he wasn’t getting and wouldn’t have to guess. He 
was even ready to have the legislature legislate 
on the subject, but it seemed to be the consensus 
that it would be better to have it a practice that 
was followed rather than a law that was not. 

There never was a bigger or better meeting of 
the Connecticut association, and the members 
never wavered from the soup at the luncheon to 
the last handclap at the banquet. Some of our 
western retailers who think it is quite a chore to 
drag themselves up to the convention hall for an 
hour or two ought to attend one of these eastern 
one-day meetings as an endurance test. The east- 
ern associations get thru with a one-day hotel bill 
and say about as much and hear about as much 
as is said and heard out west in two days or three. 

Mr. C. E. Kennedy, who specializes in Canada 
spruce and Irish yarn, was present from New 
York, N. Y. Where Kennedy sits there is the 
head of the table. Mr. Kennedy has gold teeth 
and an Irish heart. A few years ago the Knights 
of Columbus in national convention assembled had 
an election to decide what was the most popular 
knight in the United States. We had always sup- 
posed that Saturday night was, but the convention 
decided instead that it was Kennedy. 

Speaking of the Kennedys, Joe, from Boston, 
who is no relation, Kennedy not being an un- 
common name in these parts, also came over and 
spread the sunshine of his smile and other things. 

So, you see, it was quite some meeting and it 
is no more than right in closing that we pay some 
tribute to America’s only retail association secre- 
tary of the gentler sex. Miss Lammlin knows 
more about a retail lumberman’s troubles than a 
retail lumberman does, and what is more she 
knows a remedy when all the retail lumberman 
ever knows is a regret. She has been secretary 
of the Connecticut association 7 years, and twice 
7 is 14 and twice 14 is 28. Nineteen-nineteen minus 
7 plus 28 is 1940, in which year we predict there 
will be one of the most successful meetings the 


Connécticut organization ever held. 








SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 


Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 











‘ Get 
Closer to 
the Men 
Who Use 
Lumber 


Let the carpenter help 
to advertise your yard 
by giving him a 


Troy Apron 


Circulars and prices 
on request. 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 


. TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. ln 

















Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 
" Cal 





53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
**West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
Little 4 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts. 
SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
get book of 75 special tg also Garage plans....-.. FREE 
Money bach if mot satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 751 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes u 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Af An interesting exposition 
Timber 


The Cost of Growing of facts and figures. 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 26 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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HUNTING 


SHUNT 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur-_ - 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


TU 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


CT 


i) 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens’  _ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 


Ohio. 
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Write for Details 
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Let Us 


Play Safell aes. vou 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














IMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasven LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 7 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 
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Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bidg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER TRADE IS BRISK 





Recent Snowfalls Presage Good Logging—Alien Slackers Barred From Employ- 
ment—Big Timber Survey Under Way 


Logging and Manufacturing Notes 


SpoKANE, WASsH., March 1.—This week lumbermen 
of eastern Washington and northern Idaho welcomed a 
heavy fall of snow which ranges all the way from a 
foot in Spokane to over 36 inches in the Potlatch and 
Clearwater districts and 6 feet or more on the divide 
between Idaho and Montana, While the snow is not 
expected to last long, it will aid logging in the moun- 
tains for some time and will mean high water for the 
spring drives. Employment offices look for increased 
calls for labor as a result of the snow. 

“While the fall of snow is heavy, there is no frost 
in the ground and I do not believe it will last long,” 
said T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co. ‘The 
winter as a whole has been very unfavorable for log- 
ging, but I do not believe it will necessarily mean a 
shortage of stock this summer. It may mean more 
expensive logs, but it will not mean a shortage of logs. 
If we get the orders, we can get the logs out all right, 
but of course the unfavorable logging conditions would 
make them cost more.” 

That the coming season is to be a busy one for the 
lumber interests is the belief of Don Lawrence, local 
sales manager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. ‘Our 
salesmen thruout the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Colorado all seem optimistic, and they 
are sending in orders,” said Mr. Lawrence, “Things 
seem to be coming our way and I look for a good year. 
This heavy snowfall will make good water for the 
spring drives and if it holds on the benches it will 
make good sleighing for the loggers.” 

The last few weeks have seen the cedar pole and 
piling business picking up somewhat, according to J. EB. 
Seaman, secretary and treasurer of the Western Red 
Cedar Association. “There are many prospects in 
view,” he said, “There is a good volume of business 
coming in, considering the depression of last year.” 

Capt. George IX. Lammers has returned to the United 
States from France and is expected home in a few days. 
Capt. Lammers was with the 20th Engineers and aided 
in getting out lumber in France for the armies. After 
receiving his commission as lieutenant a little over a 
year ago, he went to Washington, D. C., for a few 
weeks before being sent overseas. He was promoted 
to a captaincy while in France. Mrs. Lammers left to 
join him in St. Paul. 

Monroe Bros., of Spokane, have a crew of sixty men 
logging at their mill two miles from Northport, Wash. 
The mill is under the management of A. E. Sprague and 
is cutting about 40,000 feet of lumber daily. 

A site for a large manufacturing or storage plant 
has been bought by the A. TH, Averill Machinery Co. 
The company deals in Russel engines, sawmills and 
threshers. A. S. Fetterman, manager, states the pur- 
chase of ground was made as an investment. 

Ki. A. McCarty, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has pur- 
chased from the Spokane & HWastern Trust Co. an un- 
divided half interest in the William Dollar timber lim- 
its in what is known as the Boulder tract in the 
Kootenai district in British Columbia. These timber 
limits cover a little more than 8,200 acres and were 
purchased by Mr. McCarty as an investment at a re- 
ported consideration of $35,000. 

Kighty-eight building permits were issued in Feb- 
ruary, while in the same month last year but fifty-six 
were issued, The estimated cost of building in Spokane 
this February reached $19,595, while in February, 
1918, the amount was $32,243. 

The difference is said to be caused by the present 
lack of building construction of a large nature. Nearly 
all permits issued were for minor alterations or repairs 
to residences and buildings and the construction of 
garages. Only one permit of any size was issued dur 
ing the month. During January of this year fifty-five 
building permits were issued for an estimated cost of 
$29,372. 


‘*‘Four L’s’’ Bar Alien Slackers 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 1.—Any man who during 
the war claimed exception from military service be 
eause of nationality will be discharged at once and 
refused employment by any employer of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Loggermen, Formal action was 
taken to this effect Thursday of this week at a district 
meeting of the “Four L’s” held in this city. 

“The directors of the ‘Four L’s’ held an all-day ses 
sion,” said Capt. EK. D. Birkholz, “and among the im 
portant things decided was that no employer in the 
Inland Empire division, comprising eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho, will give employment or retain 
longer in employment any man who is shown to have 
evaded service in the army by reason of his alien 
citizenship. 

“As manager, I was instructed to have a list of all 
who evaded service made up from the reports of dis- 
trict draft boards in this division for the information 
of such employers. Immediate action will be taken in 
the matter. 

“Employers who have become affiliated with the 
‘Four L’s’ at the present time constitute 90 percent of 
the entire industry in this division and 65 percent of 
the employees have become members. At this meeting 
a report was read on the employment depurtment main- 
tained in Spokane and it was shown to be popular 
among the members. About 500 men were placed last 
month. 

“The service is free to members. A comfortable 
lounging and reading room is maintained. There are 
baggage checking facilities and consideration for the 
comfort and convenience of the men is shown. C. O. 
Rainy is in charge.” 


Box Manufacturers Delay Orders 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 1.—Box manufacturers and 
fruit growers of the Inland Empire are holding back 
on the box question, waiting for a change in prices, 
At this time of the year the factories are usually busy 
with their preparations for the coming season’s rush, 
but fruit growers are holding up their orders, hoping 
for a drop in prices, and manufacturers are glad not 
to be filling orders on account of present labor and 
lumber costs. 

“We are not rushing to place our orders for boxes 
as prices are high,’ declared Edward Pierce, of the 
Spokane Valley Growers’ Association. ‘‘We are hoping 
that in a month or so we shall find a sharp decline in 
the cost of lumber and shall benefit by waiting.” 

“Orders are not coming in at this time as in pre- 
vious years,” said J, C. Barline, box manufacturer, 
“and we are glad of it, as we are not inclined to cut 
our lumber up into boxes at the present cost of labor 
and materials, until we know the 1919 market price on 
boxes and can guard against losses.” 

Word comes from the Yakima district that a move- 
ment is on foot to pool all orders for boxes. 


Want Standardized Box Prices 


WENATCHEE, WASH., March 1.—While few apple box 
contracts have yet been closed, negotiations are being 
conducted by all the leading purchasers with a view 
to establishing a standard price for the coming season. 

It is stated that one contract was recently closed on 
Puget Sound for 1,000,000 apple boxes at a price of 
14 cents each. The usual price being asked is 15 cents 
for heavy specifications of pine. The contract men- 
tioned was for spruce lumber, this being some that had 
been purchased by the Government for airplane work 
and sold back to one of the mills at a reduced price at 
the close of the war. 

The mills are busy getting out lumber which will 
enable them to see that seasoning takes place before 
manufacturing begins. 


Timber Syndicate Survey in Idaho 


LEWISTON, IpAHO, March 1.—Hngineer J. W. Mutch 
and his crew of surveyors, who have been engaged for 
two weeks making a survey of the Clearwater and 
Snake rivers at this point, have left for the upper 
Clearwater points. The work required data on the 
Snake River as far as the Dry Gulch dam site below 
Clarkston, Wash., and up the Clearwater to the Dun- 
well place above the Porter mill site. 

The survey is being made for the Weyerhaeuser tim- 
ber syndicate, which has vast holdings in the Clear 
water timber belt. The work followed the completion 
of the preliminary survey of a railroad into Orofino, 
Idaho, from the Reed Creek section of the timber belt, 
and it is understood that a location survey of this 
road is now to be made. 

At the time the surveyors arrived here, J. P. Weyer 
haeuser, of Tacoma, and KE. J. Brigham, of Spokane, 
logging superintendent, also arrived and spent several 
days here in connection with the survey. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, upon leaving, attended a conference of timber 
owners in Spokane and then proceeded to Tacoma. 
Iingineer Brigham is now in Wisconsin and will return 
to Spokane March 6, 

The Weyerhaeuser people state that the investigation 
relates to prospective handling of the big timber 
holdings. 


Building Soon to Be Active 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., March 1.—-That building will 
be active in eastern Oregon and southeastern Washing 
ton is the opinion of J. T. Crawford, president of the 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. This company operates fifty 
yards scattered thru the territory from the State line 
on the east to Ellensburg, Wash., and from The Dalles, 
Ore,, east to the Idaho line and as far south as the 
California boundary. Thru the representatives in the 
fifty towns covered and thru the traveling agents the 
company is able to keep in pretty close touch with lum- 
ber conditions. 


Mr. Crawford says that, building restrictions having 
been removed, the price of lumber has_ declined 
somewhat, also that considerable inquiry is being made 
and much figuring done. He expressed the belief that 
as soon as weather conditions will permit there will 
be much building done, . 


To Establish New Lumber Camp 


BONNeERS Ferry, IpaAno, March 1.—The Bonners 
Kerry Lumber Co. is planning to establish a new camp 
near Bonners Ferry for summer logging. ‘The logs will 
be brought to the mill on the Spokane & International 
and Great Northern railways and will be hauled on 
trucks from the woods to the railroads. 


Snowfall Booms Logging 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, March 1.—Between two and 
three feet of snow has fallen here this week and lum- 
ber camps all over Bonner County, which had been 
practically abandoned because of lack of sleighing, are 
now scenes of activity. Every available man and team 
have been pressed into service in the realization that 
the snow can not last long. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 





Makers of Trailers Hold Conference—Loaded Truck Drops Thru Bridge With 
Trifling Damage—Careful Driving Saves Repairs 


TRAILER MANUFACTURERS MEET 


There was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Feb. 20 a re- 
organization meeting of the Trailer Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, at which twelve of the lead- 
ing concerns making these vehicles were represented. 
The following officers were elected: President, W. E. 
Ferris, Cleveland, Ohio; first vice president, W. A. 
Murfey, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; second viee president, R. C. 
Sykes, Troy, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, J. C. Ende- 
brock, of the Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Addi- 
tional members of the executive committee are: W. R. 
Bond, Detroit, Mich.; W. F. Jolley, Troy, Ohio; C. H. 
Martin, Springfield, Mass. 

The objects of the association are to encourage the 
use of trailers ; further the construction of good roads ; 
aid in the enactment of suitable traffic laws; obtain 
and distribute information for the use and benefit of 
its members; in short, to do everything it can toward 
the general advancement of the trailer industry and 
of trailer dealers. 

Some of the subjects discussed at the meeting were 
advertising, sales policies, financing, freight classifica 
tion, standardization, legislation and good roads. 





‘*‘TOUGH LUCK’’ BUT LIGHT DAMAGE 


On one of the lumber operations of the Louis Ricci 
Lumber Co., Rutland, Vt., a 2-ton Republic truck has 
been in use over eight months, with a total repair 








COLLAPSE OF A FLIMSY BRIDGE 


bill of less than $5 notwithstanding that several times 
it has broken thru small bridges and culverts. Due 
to the sturdy construction of the truck it has each 
time escaped anything more than trifling damage. 
One of the accompanying photographs shows where the 
truck has broken thru a bridge about twenty-four feet 
long, which has dropped eight feet to the bed of the 
creek, Fortunately the length of the timbers being 
carried prevented the truck from dropping the entire 
distance. Navigating a truck across flimsy bridges 
and culverts, built before automotive vehicles came 
into use, is one of the tribulations of drivers in see- 
tions where these menaces to modern highway traffic 
have not been replaced by more substantial structures. 

The truck referred to is usually operated with a semi- 
trailer, as shown in the lower picture. The trailer is 
fitted with 3%-inch iron tires and has a 24-inch 
axle. Loads of 2,500 to 2,700 feet of green spruce are 
carried on the truck and trailer. These loads, weigh 
ing about 41%4-tons, are transported over dirt roads 23 
miles to the railroad station. Two round trips a day 
are made, totaling a little over ninety miles. The 
average consumption of gasoline is a gallon to eight 
miles and of oil a quart to fifty miles. 

A recent letter from Mr. Louis Ricci to the AMeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN Says: 

“We consider the truck the most economical method 
of hauling lumber, especially for long hauls. In fact, 








REPUBLIC. TRUCK AND SEMI-TRAILER 





it would be almost impossible for us to deliver lumber 
at a profit with horses over distances so great as those 
we cover. On short hauls, of three to ten miles, one 
truck is doing the work of three pairs of horses,” 





HINTS FOR WINTER DRIVING 


Do not, under any circumstances, grind skid chains 
between rubber tires and a hard road surface. Chains 
are intended for use in soft mud or snow. When the 
wheels cut thru to hard road surface remove chains at 
once. 

Feed small amount of gas, let clutch in slowly, and 
you will find that wheels do not spin. Accelerate 


gradually. A slippery road surface does not offer the 
resistance of a dry road, and therefore the same rate 
of acceleration is not necessary or possible, as the 
excess acceleration produces spinning wheels. 

Remember that the amount of power required to 
start or to stop a truck depends on the resistance or 
traction between the road and the driving wheels. 

If the road surface is slippery and driving wheels 
spin and skid, driving and braking effort will decrease 
accordingly, therefore do not drive downhill any faster 
than you can drive up. 





NEW TYPE OF MOTOR TRUCK WHEEL 


When the motor truck first made its appearance it 
was a rather crude affair, but constant improvements 
and changes have developed it until today it is one of 
the most effective methods of commercial transporta- 
tion. 

One of the latest of these improvements has been 
the invention of a one-piece steel wheel for motor 
trucks. The constantly increasing weight of loads 
and the high speed which have been demanded of the 
motor truck proved too great a strain on the old-style 
wheel of the built-up type. A loose spoke on a motor 
truck wheel was found to be a much more serious mat- 
ter than it was in the days of the horse and wagon. 
“Flats”? which developed were very destructive of bear- 
ings and axles, and, in fact, had a destructive effect 
on the entire structure of the truck. 

Automotive engineers were quick to see this trouble 
and studied the matter carefully. It was universally 
accepted that a metal wheel of the proper type for 
motor truck use would meet the great need of 
strength. As a result numerous styles and types of 
metal wheels were evolved in an effort to build a wheel 
which would answer every requirement of truck haul- 
age. While these different types of metal wheels were 
each an improvement in certain ways over the old- 
style built-up wheel, yet they were lacking in two or 
more of the essential qualities. 

A metal wheel which is said to answer every require 
ment and to find great favor among manufacturers 
of motor trucks and among truck owners, is the Dayton 
steel wheel. This is a one-piece wheel of electric fur- 
nace steel. It at once overcomes any possibility of 
loose spokes, because of its one-piece construction. 
Spokes and rim are hollow and of uniform thickness, 
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Rare Opportunity 
In Lumbering 


The Sacaramento Mountain Lumber 
Company of Alamogordo, New Mex- 
ico, by reason of other interests of 
stockholders, offers its 300 million feet 
of Spruce, Fir and Pine timber along 
with its modern logging equipment 
and milling plant at Alamogordo and 
twelve miles tram road, locomotives, 
ete., at a rare bargain to right par- 
ties. Either straight sale or lease and 
operating contract is offered. Expe- 
rienced mountain operators of respon- 
sibility will find this a peculiarly at- 
tractive proposition. 

Surprisingly small outlay required 
by interests of established standing. 
Local market good. Splendid returns 
assured. 

Address: 


John T. Logan 


TEXARKANA, ARK. 


























ONE-PIECE STEEL WHEEL 


which results in lightness of weight that is astonishing. 
As will be noted from the illustration herewith, it has 
also a peculiar construction in its odd number of spokes 
and sweeping curves. This design has the effect of 
dissipating excessive road shocks so that they do not 
reach the axle but are distributed thruout the wheel, 
which greatly prolongs the life of the truck. 

Recent Government tests have proved that the Day 
ton steel wheel has remarkable strength and resiliency. 
The fact that Government experts were impressed with 
the advantages of this style of wheel is evidenced in 
the specification of steel wheels of this type in the con 
struction of motor trucks for war work. 

BABB 

Tue trend toward heavier trucks is shown by the 
fact that, according to a statement in the March issue 
of Motor, but one concern is now manufacturing a 
truck of less than %-ton capacity. There have been as 
many as nineteen. Only two years ago there were 
four times as many half-tonners on the market as are 
now offered. Some of the makers who entered the 
business a few years ago determined to concentrate on 
the %4-ton model are now building trucks of up to 3 
tons capacity. The %-ton truck is still used extensively, 
mainly by department stores, but the number of 
makers of this size is very small. 


THE highways of the United States are used by about 
six million motor vehicles, of which nearly 10 percent 
are motor trucks, according to estimate of Arthur H. 
Blanchard, president of the National Highway Traffic 
Association. 


Farmers Want 
to Be Shown 


how they can 
save money by 
doing their 
own grinding. 
You can show 
them and build 
up a profitable 
side-line to your 
business with @ 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


in your yard. Encourage the farmers to bring in their 
oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. Not only can you show 
them the merits of this mill, but you can also stimulate 
lumber sales. 


Write today for a catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


P.O. Box 461, MUNCY, PA. 








100% PROTECTION 


Against 


Fires 





THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “pin* Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 








Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco §3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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_iry us ., 
’Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000’ 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000’ 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple "Flooring 
24,000’ 1 1/16”x4” No. | & Better oy Flooring 
40,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common & Better A 
' 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash 
200,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
7. 5/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
ae ’ 4/4” Ist & 2nd Birch 
os. | & 2 Common Birch 
90,000" 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
ty ase, 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
65,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
75,000’ 12/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
150,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common’ Elim 
py 8/4” No. 3 Common tim 
30,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red & White Oak 
10, 000" 8/4” No. 2 Com. . Btr. White Oak 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. White Oak 


| The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., °c.” 





J 








Automobile and 


Vehicle Manufacturers 
a 


We have some choice 


10-4 Rock Elm 


"Famous" ; Straight 
shawan County 10-4 Gain’ Hard Maple 


Our Gpectalty This is fine stock for 


bending purposes. 


Tell us your need today. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber ne 








\ WAUSAW, WISCONSIN } 


MICHIGAN 


Weidman 2 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufactur gs of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMLER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


Heilecke& Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 


























The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 
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— 
Bradlex. Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. ; Common and Better 


12-4 No, Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















THE WOODS contains the dest work of “The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just. 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted por 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 8.—-While there is only a fair demand for 
lumber and building contractors are doing little con- 
struction, prices of all kinds and grades of lumber hold 
steady and manufacturers say nothing in the situation 
warrants expectation of any decrease. Contractors are 
doing considerable figuring on new work, but find 
prices of all kinds of materials firm and labor high. 
There is no scarcity of labor nor of most construction 
material, altho there is no oversupply of lumber. 

One feature of the labor market seems to be the 
determination of employers to maintain wages if it is 
possible to do so, at least until there is some adjust- 
ment downward of the prices of commodities entering 
into the costs of living. It is felt that the surest way 
to hasten readjustment and reconstruction every one 
is looking for, and knows must come sooner or later, is 
by coéperation and the willingness of all factors in 
production to get together and work together to bring 
about the change, 

The Government is offering thru a Cincinnati real 
estate firm at auction 500,000 feet of different kinds of 
luinber in the buildings that were erected in this city 
for the Student Army Training Corps at the University 
of Cincinnati. The sale will be held March 18. 

The T. B. Stone Lumber Co., specializing in hard- 
woods, reports conditions favorable and the outlook 
bright, and says: “We have more inquiries and more 
orders in the last week or ten days than we have had 
in several months, Prices are very firm and do not 
seem to be any hindrance to securing business if you 
have the stock. We have had a few orders for export, 
with a number of inquiries, which leads us to believe 
that as soon as rates become normal, or near normal, 
there will be a considerable volume of business to be 
obtained from the foreign field.” 

Returns from the office of the building commissioner 
do not reveal much expansion of activity in construc- 
tion work, but there is improvement over January. 
The number of permits increased from 586 to 784 and 
the estimated value is $191,915 for February, against 
$150,260 for January, a small increase in dollars, but 
by comparison about 28 percent, while the number is 
an increase of about 34 percent, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 5.—-The demand for hardwoods continues firm, 
with prices strong and satisfactory. Such items as 
quartered oak, plain oak, poplar, hickory and ash are in 
excellent demand, quartered oak being scarce and hard 
to secure. Ash is also scarce. Elm is in good demand, 
Gum is showing steady improvement, and is much bet 
ter than for some months. Low grades are being well 
cleaned up by box manufacturers, who continue fairly 
busy, local manufacturers being especially busy on 
tobacco and whisky cases. 

Inquiries while not for very large lots are coming in 
nicely and orders are developing rapidly. Production 
is fair, but at many of the southern mills operations 
are at a standstill on account of trouble in getting in 
logs, with the result that some items, especially quar- 
tered oak, are not very plentiful. 

Shipments are generally good, it being reported that 
during February a heavy volume of shipments was 
shown from all points in the South. ‘Traffic is very 
open and cars in excellent supply, with the result that 
very little time is lost in loading or shipping. 

The last weekly meeting of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club brought out a very fair attendance, altho there 
was nothing of special interest up for discussion. The 
general market situation, demand, supply etc. were dis- 
cussed, Reports showed that the automobile and furni- 
ture trades continue active buyers. 

Both the Louisville and New Albany builders’ ex- 
changes are busily engaged in framing up publicity 
campaigns, which will shortly be started in the news- 
papers to encourage spring building. The demand for 
building lumber is very quiet locally, but is fairly good 
out in the State. 

Wight very historic logs were recently unearthed 
following the death of Gen. Bennett H. Young, of 
Louisville, these logs having formerly been a part of 
the original home of Gen. George Rogers Clark, who 
founded Louisville, and who became a very noted In- 
dian fighter. Gen. Young had purchased the logs 
several years ago, and had kept them in a local storage 


lant. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 3,—The Evansville Band Mill Co. reports 
that trade during February was the best that it ever 
enjoyed in one month, and many other manufacturers 
report a big advance in business. Altho many in- 
quiries have come in, most orders are for immediate 
shipment and little or no future business is being 
booked. The plant of the Evansville Band Mill and the 
Columbia Street mill of Maley & Wertz have closed 
down for repairs. Some of the manufacturers report 
that they are entirely out of logs and that they do 
not look for a supply to begin to come in before the 
middle of March, as bad weather in the South has 
greatly retarded logging operations. 

Quartered white and red oak are in strong demand, 
but plain oak is inclined to drag. Gum is in only fair 
demand, poplar is dragging, and maple and elm are 
in slow demand at the present time. Manufacturers 
are having a hard time to get the hickory they want, 
and prices are soaring. 

George O. Worland, secretary and manager of the 
Evansville Veneer Co., showed his confidence in the 
future by stocking huge stores of lumber. He believes 
that red gum, black walnut and other American veneer 
woods will take the place of such imported woods as 
Circassian walnut and mahogany. 

The Governor’s recent and urgent request that civic 
improvements be undertaken thruout the State is hav- 


ing its effect in Evansville and southern Indiana towns. 
Some of the local architects and contractors are busier 
than they have been at any other time since the end 
of the war, as many factory improvements and addi- 
tions are contemplated, and they predict that this will 
be one of the best building seasons for many years. 
It is believed that prices of building materials will not 
drop to any great extent for a year or so and it is 
hardly hoped that the home building area will start 
much before the first of next year. The Rotary Club of 
Owensboro, Ky., is urging a $100,000 building corpora- 
tion to carry on building operations in that city. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 4,—~The hardwood market is gaining in 
strength and the volume of business shows further 
expansion. Production is on a limited scale and, as 
sales and shipments are running largely ahead of 
output, there is marked tendency toward reduction 
of mill stocks. Commenting on this subject today, 
one of the best informed authorities in this city said: 
“Notwithstanding the fact that buyers are holding 
back in placing their orders because of their belief 
in lower prices, sufficient business has been placed to 
bring about, in conjunction with decreased produc- 
tion incident to the scarcity of logs, the most start- 
ling reduction in mill stocks in the history of the 
hardwood lumber industry. Stocks are already broken 
with respect to certain items, notably all grades of 
quartered red and white oak, the higher grades of 
plain and quartered red and sap gum, and the lower 
grades of all kinds of hardwood lumber. As a result 
there is a much more bullish sentiment among holders 
regarding the course of the market during the next few 
months,” 

Another well known authority called attention today 
to the fact that buyers are overlooking the advance of 
100 percent in the cost of labor during the period of 
the war as against an advance of only 52 percent in 
the price of lumber itself as a commodity, and added: 
“This already puts lumber at rock bottom prices and 
leaves the way clear, with the shortage in logs and 
the decreased output, for an advance in prices on this 
material,” 

There has been virtually no change in conditions 
surrounding production, There has likewise been no 
increase in log supply and indications are that it will 
be some time before there can be any gain of con- 
sequence in logging operations. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 5.—-The hardwood yards expect a good spring 
business and an increased inquiry over several weeks 
ago is generally reported. Lumbermen find that they 
have an unusually large and well selected assortment of 
both northern and southern hardwoods in good dry 
condition and they can see nothing ahead but good 
business in their trade territory as soon as business in 
general begins to show its wonted animation. Sales- 
men find that customers as a rule are not carrying any 
large stocks and that within a short time a revival of 
buying is due. A fairly good mixed-car business is 
being done and with such an excellent stock as this 
market affords it is an easy matter to make up the 
selections wanted and deliver to the consumer with 
promptness, 

While Buffalo lumbermen do not see much improve 
ment in trade yet, some of them report it to be in 
sight. The general idea is that shingles will go down 
further yet, but that lumber will soon be stiffened in 
price by the spring demand, and they are advising their 
customers to buy at once. Southern mills report that 
help is scarce and most of them are unable to run 
nights yet. In populous centers the building and other 
plans are not yet ready. One dealer in hardwoods says 
that novelty and piano factories are already quite 
active. The firms handling trim are slow yet and 
have not made much recovery since the war. The diffi- 
culties attending the lack of snow have largely been 
met by the use of motor trucks in the woods. This 
is a somewhat expensive method of logging, but it will 
bring most of the logs to the mills. Even the Pennsy! 
vania mountains this winter have been without snow 
and the truck has been used extensively. 

The Miller Lumber Co., of which the late Anthony 
Miller was the president, will go on as usual. He left 
two sons, Oscar, who is actively connected with the 
company, and Elmer, an attorney. ‘There is also 
Eugene Nostrand, who is an experienced lumberman 
and who will continue a member. The funeral of Mr. 
Miller last week was largely attended by members of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, who gathered in a body 
to pay respect to his memory. 

The Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co.’s new Buffalo office 
is at 820 Prudential Building, and the company has 
already taken possession. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 61, 
with total costs of $55,100. The number of plans 
shows an increase, indicating that more building is 
contemplated than for some time. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


March 4.—Colder weather has so improved the 
roads that loggers who have hauling to do are much 
elated, for a number of small jobbers were in bad 
shape on account of the mild weather that prevailed 
up to a short time ago. With the return of soldiers 
the labor situation has also improved considerably. 

The Keil Wooden Ware Co. is getting in its annual 
supply of logs for its veneer mill here. Sullivan & 
Rogers, loggers at Lake Hurbert, are getting their 
logs hauled now and will clean up in good shape. 

It is reported that the flooring plant and planing 
mill of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. is expected to 
be operating again about April 1. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ABERDEEN, WASH., March 1.—A, P. Stockwell, well 
known manufacturer and logger, against whom a suit 
to recover on $100,000 of notes held by the Hayes & 
Hayes Bank was started recently, has begun suit 
against the United States Spruce Production Corpora- 
tion to recover $75,000 alleged to be due him for 
Josses Sustained when a contract made with him in 
January, 1918, for the production of airplane spruce, 
was canceled. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 3.—The Wildberg Box Co., 
of Hamilton, Ohio, entered suit in chancery against 
the H. W. Darby Hardwood Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
alleging that the latter company failed to live up ta a 
contract to deliver 300,000 feet of No. common 
tupelo gum lumber. The box company seeks to re- 
cover $3,293.73, the alleged difference in price of lum- 
ber at the contract time and the present market. 


PorRTLAND, Ore., March 3.—Damages of $27,350 for 
injuries received while an employee of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co. are asked of that concern in a 
suit filed by Olin Lewis. 





HoLyoKe, Mass., March 3.—Trial of suit for $8,000 
damages brought by Godfrey Martin against the Hol- 
yoke Box & Lumber Co. has begun before a jury in the 
superior court. 





VINCENNES, IND., March 5.—A receiver has been 
appointed for the Marsh Manufacturing Co., it is re- 
ported. 





NewaRK, N. J., March 3.—Suit has been begun in 
the United States District Court by the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, 
against the Schneider-Smith Co., box manufacturers, 
for $12,247, alleged to be a balance due for lumber 
purchased. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 5.—Hardwood timber 
deals in eastern Kentucky within the last few days 
indicate unusua! activity for the next twelve months 
in developing this section. George H. Holmes and 
others from Canada have purchased several thousand 
acres of rich hardwoods, mostly oak and poplar along 
Shelby Creek several miles from here. John H. Bent- 
ley has purchased about 900 acres in the same vicinity. 
The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. purchased several 
thousand poplar trees, some of them of mammoth size, 
said to be the largest in eastern Kentucky. Charles 
Bros. have purchased several hundred acres of timber 
lying back in the Cumberland Mountain along the 
Kentucky-Virginia border, the oak on which tract is 
said to be especially fine. The Kentucky River Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., with mills at Quicksand, has pur- 
chased several thousand acres. The extension of new 
Louisville & Nashville branch roads into this region 
and the proposed timber development will mean an 
expenditure of large sums in this district. 





HARRISBURG, PA., March 5.—Governor Sproul has 
approved the purchase by the State forestry commis- 


sion of one of the largest tracts of forest land ac- 
quired for the Pennsylvania reservation in years. It 
contains 20,392 acres and was bought from the White 
Deer Lumber Co. The price is said to be $2.40 an 
pe It is located in Union, Lycoming and Clinton 
counties. 





PORTLAND, OrE., March 1,—Charles A. Sands and 
Mary B. Sands, of Berkeley, Cal., transferred to 
Stephen Carver timber in the Clear Creek country 
which cruised 70,974,000 feet. Mr. Carver transferred 
this timber to the Roberts Lumber Co., which will 
purchase the land as well as the timber at a price 
said to be $125,000. 





HYMENEAL 


JONES-SCOTT.—Charles D. Jones, general man- 
ager of the Yellowstone Lumber Co., Miles City, Mont., 
and Miss Laura Marie Scott, of the teaching staff of 
Miles City schools, were united in marriage, Feb. 17, 
by the Rev. Benjamin L. Kline, at Miles City. The 
young couple left immediately on a honeymoon trip. 





JOHNSON-HUMBIRD.—Of interest to Spokane 
society and to lumbermen of the Inland Empire, was 
the wedding last week of Miss Kate Humbird, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, 
to Clyde Johnson, assistant cashier of the Scandi- 
navian-American Bank, and son of the president or 
that bank. The bride’s father is one of the best 
known lumbermen of that section, 





STUDY OF EARLY CONNECTICUT HOUSES 


No. 1 of the fifth volume of the white pine series 
of Architectural Monographs, being the issue for 
February, considers the remaining representative 
specimens of Connecticut houses built in the sev- 
enteenth century. Most of these houses are built 
with the eaves of the main structure toward the 
front and with a rear lean-to included in an exten- 
sion of the main roof, sometimes altho not always 
at a slightly lower pitch. An interesting feature 
of these houses is the projecting upper story; this 
projection sometimes being confined to one side or 
the ends, but usually running around the three 
free sides of the main structure. Sometimes it 
does not appear at all, however. In other in- 
stances there is such a projection at the level of 
the attic floor as well as in the second story. In 
some specimens the gable is set toward the front, 
but in such houses the kitchen, instead of being in 
the lean-to, is usually in a rear annex. These and 
other interesting features are fully described and 
illustrated. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from the various sash, door and millwork 
manufacturing centers are of cheerful tone, which is 
given a substantial basis by the fact that, on account 
of the remarkably mild weather for this time of the 
year tangible signs of an early opening of building 
activity are in evidence. This does not mean that 
there is anything like a normal volume of business in 
sight, but after the famine that has prevailed for 
months even a few crumbs seem like a feast, especially 
if there is reason to believe that they are only the 
opening course of a real, square meal. Some actual 
building is reported, and with the “Own a Home” 
movement in full swing all over the country there is 
reason to believe that by May 1 the sound of the ham- 
mer and of the saw will again be heard in the land, 
adding their notes to the “‘prosperity chorus.” 

Manufacturers are giving a good deal of thought to 
the enormous potential market for sash, doors and 
millwork for reconstruction purposes abroad, and con- 
sidering how they best may enter that field. It is 
recognized that existing conditions in connection with 
ocean transportation, together with export complica- 
tions associated therewith and the import restrictions 
enacted for various reasons by the European coun- 
tries, will make it difficult for any but the very largest 
manufacturers to supply any of the demand expected 
to develop when reconstruction of the devastated 
regions begins. A large manufacturer, who did not 
wish to be quoted by name, expressed the belief that 
there will be an extensive demand for sash, doors and 
all kinds of millwork of American manufacture. He 
thought there should be a getting together of the 
manufacturers of such material for codperation in 
foreign trade, rather than hoping to accomplish any- 
thing thru competitive operations. A growing senti- 
ment is reported to exist among the sash, door and 
millwork manufacturers of Cincinnati, Ohio, in favor 
of creating a national export organization under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. Edward J. Herrstein, of the 
Hyde Park Lumber Co., of that city, large manufac- 
turer of woodwork, and one of the first to suggest 
such action, considers that there are but few plants so 
organized and equipped as to be able to handle such 
business in an individual capacity. He says: 

“Should there be an arrangement made whereby a 
Number of mills may codperate, or a national millwork 
association be formed for handling export trade, we 
stand ready to work with such an organization. We 
believe, from the millwork point of view, this would 
be the only economical way that the foreign trade 
Possibilities could be profitably worked out.” 

Along the same line, H. W. Brock, president of the 
Ward-Brock Sash & Door Co., Cincinnati, said; “We 


favor a trade association or any form of organiza- 
tion that will bring the manufacturers and jobbers 
into closer touch and understanding with one another.” 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are en- 
Joying a little local demand, due to the early starting 
of building during the open weather, and reports from 
that territory as to the spring outlook are fairly opti- 
mistic. Dealers thus far are buying conservatively, 
but are keeping a close watch on the market, and 
seem to look for a good trade in the coming months. 
Local building projects in the twin cities seem to be 
improving, and some large apartment house projects 
are being worked out. 

The factories in Cincinnati (Ohio) territory are 
operating at less than capacity, but with a fair volume 
of business. Some orders for early spring are calling 
for special work for large suburban homes, but most 
work turned out goes,into the warehouses in anticipa- 
tion of the orders which the manufacturers feel cer- 
tain will develop as soon as building conditions im- 
prove. While the manufacturers would like to see 
cheaper materials and labor, to lower their produc- 
tion costs, they do not expect any declines in the near 
future and are basing their prices on present condl- 
tions. 

The planing mill listing bureau at St. Louis, Mo., 
is still actively listing quantities of millwork for use 
in construction and there is a brighter tone to the 
situation. Not many of the plans on which quanti- 
ties have been listed have materialized thus far but 
the outlook is thought to favor a substantial amount 
of building. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) planing mills find the building 
trade less active than it should be, considering the 
open weather, but it is believed that as spring ap- 
proaches business is going to improve. Local build- 
ing promises to be at least as heavy as a year ago, if 
not heavier. The supply of labor is more satisfactory 
than for some time. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door manufacturers 
and distributers note indications of increasing de- 
mand for their goods. Many buildings that have 
been held in abeyance are now nearer the point of 
actual commencement of work, and there is every 
sign that the inquiry for sash, doors and millwork 
will keep the plants busy before long. The range of 
prices has begun to show some recessions, but with 
the demand active it should be easy to maintain ac- 
ceptable price levels. 

Business is light at the San Francisco (Cal.) sash 
and millwork plants. Door factories in the bay region 
are opeiating at about the usual rate of production 
for this season of the year. There is not a great de- 
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300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 

1 gt 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 
aple 

60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 

2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 


2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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mand for the finished doors turned out at the factories 


connected with the white and sugar pine mills. Open 
‘gash and white pine door stock are being produced in 
moderate quantity. There is a growing demand for 
shop Jumber, and stocks are steadily diminishing. 

Window glass manufacturers report orders as being 
placed\more freely as.spring approaches, and: there is 
a general impression that the demand will. steadily 
increase.. They say that reports indicate that a large 
proportion of the building ‘this spring will, call for 
-Window ‘glass, rather than other: kinds of building 
glass, and recommend placing orders without delay in 
order to insure prompt shipment. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 1.—-That the present local switching rates 
should be retained was the opinion advanced at a 
hearing before the State public service commission 
Tuesday. The hearing was on a proposed advance 
of the switching rates by readjustment of zones in 
Tacoma from $9 to $12.50 and the request that South 
Tacoma be returned to the Tacoma terminal area. It 
developed during the hearing that in certain instances 
the switching rate of ‘2 cents a hundredweight as 
interpreted by railway agents caused as high a charge 
as $30.a car for switching. The Pacific Box Co., the 
Addison-Hill Lumber Co. and others were represented 
in opposing any advance, 

W. J. Galbraith, who was formerly engaged in the 
lumber business and is now head of the United States 
Employment Office in Tacoma in charge of placing men 
in the sawmills and camps of the southwest part of the 
State, declares that millmen and loggers are now call- 
ing almost wholly on the Government office for labor 
they need. He says that the demand for men in the 
mills and camps is increasing, with plenty of work for 
men applying. Some of the mills that have been idle 
for annual overhauling and repairs are now resuming 
operations, 

A little more activity in the volume of coastwise 
lumber trade was shown this week with the arrival 
of some steam, schooners for lumber. The Willamette 
arrived Tuesday at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
dock to take a cargo from there and the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co, dock for California. The steam schooner 
Davenport has arrived at the Dempsey Lumber Co. for 
another cargo for-California, and the steam schooner 
Stanwood is also in this week for a lumber shipment, 
including 500,000 ties from Tacoma and points down 
the Sound, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 1,—Bellingham is today welcoming the fifty 
nine Whatcom County members of the 65th Coast 


Artillery. Regiment, which was in action for seventy: 


days on the western front and which handled the 
heaviest artillery in the army aside from the naval 
guns mounted on railway trucks. This regiment fired 
1,500 tons of steel at the enemy and lost several 
men, Only three of the Whatcom County men were 
killed and none of those who returned today bears the 
marks of serious wounds. The men, who received 
their discharges this week, were banqueted and they, 
with all other Whatcom County men in the service 
during the war, will be entertained again at a monster 
reception when the Whatcom County members of the 
63d Coast Artillery reach Bellingham a few weeks 
hence. 

The English Co., which sev- 


Logging operates 


“eral-camps in Skagit County, has made things comfort- 


able for the employees of Camp No. 1 by fitting up a 
room for reading purposes. A free reading room club 
has been organized and the company has supplied it 
with spacious quarters and ample furnishings, with a 
shower bath, electric lights and other conveniences, in- 
cluding heat. James O’Hearn, superintendent of this 
camp, is one of the club’s supporters. 

The steam schooner Multnomah arrived this week 
at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills for its fourth 
1919 cargo for San Pedro, totaling 1,000,000 feet. 

Thru the efforts of the Federal employment office in 
this city work has been found for about eighty soldiers 
and sailors since Jan. 1, or 25 percent of all the men 
and women from whom the office has sought employ- 
ment. The office reports that the call for labor from 
camps and mills and from other places has increased 
during the last two weeks. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 1,—-Today was a holiday for mill employees in 
this section of the Washington lumber district, for 
Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque was’ in town and many 
lumbermen were in the city to discuss the local lum- 
ber and labor situation with the general. The em- 
ployees came in for their share of the conference. 
At 11:30 a. m. Gen. Disque addressed the employers 
and employees of Weyerhaeuser Mill “B” on the river- 
side, at 2:30 the Ferry-Baker mill and at 4:30 the 
Clark-Nickerson mill on the waterfront. In the eve- 
ning he spoke at the Everett Theater on ‘The Loyal 
Legion and Industrial Peace.” He spoke to a ca- 
pacity house and many mills and camps in the district 
were largely represented. He addressed the Everett 
Rotary Club at a luncheon, 

Sales Manager Tom Skalley, of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber & Shingle Co., reports a slump in business at 
his mill. This he attributes to the bad weather condi- 
tions in the East, which, he says, will not permit 
spring building operations to begin, and also to the 
fact that high rail prices are keeping eastern ship- 
ments below normal. The shingle business is on the 
downgrade and nobody knows the reason why. There 
is a marked scarcity of cedar logs, a condition that is 
expected to last for the next, thirty days. Cutting 
of cedar logs has just begun in camps in this dis- 
trict and some time will elapse before they are shifted 
to local mills. 

The shingle business shows signs of weakening, ac- 
cording to Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. B. Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. The outlook at the first of the week 
indicated that the market would hit bottom, but a 
slight change for the better was noticed. The C. B. 
company reports, a scarcity of cedar logs and does 
not expect any for thirty days. Shingle mills in this 
district are running at 50 percent capacity. Just 


' enough orders are being received to keep this amount 


of production assured. However, the C. B. people ex- 


pect to see the red cedar shingle business boom within 
the next two months, 

Manager Charles Stewart, of the Canyon Lumber 
Co., states that business at his mill. is rather quiet 
at present. There is little or no cargo business. The 
barge W. J. Perrie is due to arrive the first of next 
week to take on 300,000 feet of finished lumber for 
the west coast of South America. She will first re. 
ceive 1,000,000 feet at Weyerhaeuser Mill “A” and 
then take on the Canyon’s contribution which will be 
brought to the Weyerhaeuser dock by lighter. There 
are a few rail orders at present and lumber prices 
on what lumber is being shipped are getting stronger, 
Dr. Brooks, of Brooks Bros. Lumber Co., of Minne. 
apolis, was a visitor at the Canyon mill this week, » 
was J. H. Moore from one of the southern States, why 
is here purchasing lumber for Cuba. 

The lumber situation at the Crown Lumber Co,,, 
Mukilteo, is quiet, according to Manager A. A. Scott, 
There is, however, a small amount of cargo shipping, 
The barkentine James Tufts is loading 1,300,000 feet 
of lumber for Sydney, Australia, the barge Big Bonanza 
is loading 1,100,000 feet for Honolulu, and the barken- 
tine Mukilteo is taking on a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for Honolulu, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 1.—Lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor 
entertain no optimistic view of the future of the lum- 
ber market and until, the peace conditions are signed 
and the country settles down to some sort of a basis 
most of them think there will not be much, if any, 
change. In building operations everybody appears to 
be holding off in the hope that something will turn up, 
The California market, with which Grays Harbor is 
most concerned for its coastwise trade, is not very 
encouraging. However, it is expected that business— 
principally coastwise business—will improve with the 
opening of spring. January and February have been 
unusually dull in shipments. The National Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Hoquiam, which has been closed for two 
months, is likely to remain so. Other mills on the 
harbor are running one shift. 

After a shutdown of ninety days for repairs, the 
Vance Lumber Co,’s mill at Malone will resume opera- 


tions March 1. ‘The camps of the company have 
already been started: During the shutdown extensive 
repairs were made and the plant capacity was 
increased, 


The launching of a steamer from the Grant Smith- 
Porter yards in about ten days has revived interest 
in the ship building business, which has been inter- 
rupted seriously by the striking metal workers. The 
steamer, to be called the Abilla, is the twelfth of the 
Ferris type to be launched from these yards. A new 
order received from the emergency board is that all 
wooder steamers must be fitted out with,steel rudders. 
This includes all the wooden steaniers ,on the ways or 
in the water which have not been chartered. This 
means a big and expensive change. 

After being in the employment of lumber manufac- 
turers on the harbor for nineteen years, M. H. Wil- 
liams, who has been serving as assistant manager of 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of Cosmopolis, will 
move with his family to Portland. He will represent 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Co, in that city. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 1,—Local demand for lumber is nothing to 
brag about. There is a slight increase in the wholesale 
price of fir, which keeps the market from sagging while 
the dealers are waiting for spring building to open up 
Altho the yard business is quiet stocks are very low ali 
over the country. 

There are now no vacant ‘houses in Pacific coast 
cities and the hotels are crowded. This shows the 
effects of the lack of building activity during. the last 
two years. When the resumption of normal building 
starts there will be a big demand for lumber to replen- 
ish stocks. The fir lumber market is stiffer here on 
account of the advance in prices during the week, This 
was due to the increased. eastern demand and the news 
that the northern mills were receiving the advanced 
prices or rail shipments under the new discount sheet 
25. Domestic cargo fir common now sells here under 
list 7 at $22 base on sizes up to but not including 
10x10. On 10x10 and larger sizes the base price is 
$24 for all cutting orders. This is an advance of $1 on 
small dimension and $2 on larger stuff. Clears are 
quoted at $7 over list 7, an advance of $3. 

Inquiries from country yards have improved. En- 
couraged by the abundant rains, the farmers are pre- 
paring to erect buildings that are needed. The redwood 
market: has stiffened a little, if anything. Western 
business is quiet, with very little yard business. LHast- 
ern business is opening up, the last two weeks having 
shown an improvement. Both yard stock and specials 
are in demand. Shipments include tank stock, shop 
and considerable mixed car business. The demand is 
gradually approaching normal. Stocks are’ low and 
prices hold firm on all grades of redwood. 

White and sugar pine manufacturers, are holding 
firm on prices, altho the eastern spring demand is not 
opening up early. Stocks are comparatively light, with 
sugar pine nearly exhausted and accumulations of shop 
greatly reduced. Commons are well represented in the 
orders being received. The light eastern buying is 
accounted for by the opinion, generally expressed, that 
lumber will not share in the downward movement of 
other commodities. Eastern buyers think. California 
pine will not go lower and not much higher. So they 
are not in a hurry to buy. The opening up of the 


eastern building demand is variously estimated as from 
thirty days to six months distant. 
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Local contractors predict a gradual resumption of 
building activity following the recent announcements 
of a 20 percent reduction in the retail prices of lumber. 
Some of the other construction materials have declined 
slightly. C. 8S. Tripler, secretary for the Retail Lumber 
Yard Association, has said that some time will elapse 
before a further reduction in pine lumber, because of 
the high cost of milling and transportation, and added 
that the announced reduction was due to the desire of 
a majority of the retailers to clean out this stock. 
The price of cement recently dropped 5 cents a barrel, 
and a fall in hardware is expected after April 1. Brick 
has been reduced $2 a thousand and the price is now 
$12. 

The annual overhauling of the Union Lumber Co.’s 
redwood mill at Fort Bragg has been completed and the 
plant is now running night and day shifts of eight 
hours. It is cutting on the usual lines and making up 
for time’ lost while repairs were being made, A lot of 
redwood ties 6x8-8 are being cut for export. Logging is 
now under way at a camp that was recently openéd on 
the Noyo River about fifteen miles out from Fort Bragg. 
The labor situation is easier in Mendocino County. 

The Comyn, Mackall & Co. interests have just started 
a new sawmill near Sacramento, where veneers, barrel 
staves, hoops and liners will be gotten out to supply 
the factory of the Weston Basket & Barrel Co. in this 
city. It is practically a second unit of the Weston 
Veneer & Basket Co. The first one, at Raymond, Wash., 
furnishes materials for the three factories in Cali- 
fornia. The new Weston Veneer & Basket plant is 
located across the river from Sacramento. The cotton- 
wood and sycamore trees that: line the river banks will 
be utilized for barrel staves etc. Good hoops and liners 
are made from the sycamores, 

B. W. Adams, who has just returned from an eastern 
trip, is optimistic as to the future demand for lumber 
after building activities have been resumed, There has 
been little eastern winter construction work. As soon 
as the frost is out of the ground excavation work can 
proceed and it is the general belief that there will be 
some building after the public has recovered from the 
shock of the income tax. Mr. Adams thinks that the 


consensus is that the present level of California pine 


lumber ‘prices should neither be raised nor depressed. 


‘A reduction would not increase buying and a raise 


might kill it. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber de 
partment of the American Trading Co., has returned 
from a month’s eastern trip. He considers the building 
outlook good, in view of the general prosperity. His 
trip was made largely in connection with the activities 
of the New York office, where 8. I. Wood is in charge 
of the lumber selling. Lumber business in the East is 
quiet, but normal buying is expected later. Mr. Palmer 
is of the opinion that if any change is made in Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine prices the revision will be 
upward. His company has been making good shipments. 

H. W. Sinnock has been appointed secretary of the 
California Redwood Association, of which Capt. EB. A. 
Selfridge is president. Mr. Sinnock will continue to 
act as manager of the Redwood Sales Co. 

H. W. Swafford, who is connected with B. J. Stanton 
& Son, wholesale lumber dealers of Los Angeles, is 
here on a visit. He says their stocks are in pretty good 
shape. Arizona business is quiet. 

Among lumbermen in the city as visitors are W. M. 
Bolcom, a wholesaler of Seattle; R. W. Swayne, of the 
Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville; Mr. Stoddard, of the 
L. 8S. Murphy Lumber Co., of Quincy; G. D. Oliver, of 
the Hobart Estate Co., of Hobart Mills; James Van 
Derzee, of Bellingham, Wash. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm, with about enough 
steam schooners to take care of the present volume of 
shipments from the mills to California ports. Coast- 
wise freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to 
southern California ports. Receipts of lumber by sea 
at San Francisco during the week ended Feb, 28 were 
moderate, including redwood as well as fir from Oregon 
and Washington. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 1.—John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., as a result of the large volume of fir business 
the company is doing in New York left a few days ago 
to establish an office there. G. R, Tully made a busi- 
ness trip to Marshfield, Ore., where the Oregon Export 
Lumber Co. is cutting lumber for his firm. F. W. 
Roblin, sales manager, says that this mill is now 
practically thru with Government orders and will begin 
to cut on orders from the trade. He says that business 
is looking up and that the company has landed several 
large orders within the last few days, among them 
business from Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

Herbert J. Anderson, wholesaler, has moved into 
new offices at Room 937 Northwestern Bank Building. 
Mr. Anderson handles the bulk of the output of the 
U. S. Lumber Co.’s mill at Burlington, a few miles from 
Portland. This mill is shut down for the present but 
is expected to resume operations soon. Mr. Anderson 
says that there is quite an active demand for cutting 
business altho the demand for yard stocks is still quiet. 

Col. George H. Kelly, formerly of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., who recently returned from 
service with the 20th Engineers in France and is now 
a resident of Portland, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the same group of friends who gave 
him a farewell dinner when he left for “over there.” 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Co., recently returned from a month’s tour of the 
middle western States and a directors’ meeting in 
Chicago. He visited Kansas City, Omaha, Salt Lake 
City and Denver and from the activity found every- 
where he expects that spring will see an era of great 
activity. Ben H. Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co. and also connected with the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., is now in New York. He, too, attended 
the Chicago meeting of directors, 

Charles T, Early, of the Oregon Lumber Co., which 


has large interests in western and eastern Oregon, léft 
for Baker during the week on a business trip. 

From Raymond, Wash., comes the news that the 
Willapa mill “B,”’ formerly known as the Creech mill, 
has been purchased by the Hart-Wood company, of 
Raymond and Grays Harbor, together with Eugene 
France and Ben Johnson, also of Grays Harbor. The 
Hart-Wood company owns the Quinault mill at Ray- 
mond, recently leased by the Willapa Lumber Co. 

J. E. Wheeler, of this city, head of the McCormick 
Lumber Co., which is operating on Willapa Harbor, 
says that the plant will probably close down for a 
period after filling orders now on the books, 

C. E. Putman has charge of the shingle department 
of the Coast Fir Lumber Co. at its offices in the Lum- 
bermen’s Building. He was formerly manager of the 
Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co. John W. Miller, man- 
ager of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., recently returned 
from a visit to the trade in Denver and Salt Lake terri- 
tory and reports a good demand for yard lumber with 
the outlook favorable for its continuing thru the year 
because of the unusual prosperity in the country dis- 
tricts and the lack of building for the last year or 
two. 

Frank D, Lee, president of the Liberty Lumber Co., 
returned Feb. 21 from a ten-day absence in California, 
looking into the pine and redwood lumber situation. 
While there he spent several days in San Francisco 
and visited the San Vicente Lumber Co. at Santa Cruz, 
manufacturer of redwood lumber. Altho handling all 
kinds of Pacific coast lumber products, the Liberty 
Lumber Co, makes a specialty of Inland Empire and 
California pine lumber. It has lately been doing con- 
siderable in fir and spruce. 

Fred C. Knapp, at the head of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co. and the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., was a member 
of a delegation of Portland business men who ad- 
dressed the Oregon legislature at Salem Feb. 19 in be- 
half of a bond issue to provide means for carrying on 
public building and improvements to give employment 
during the reconstruction period. The following day 
legislation providing for the bond issue was enacted. 

The new, modern lumber manufacturing plant of the 
Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., at Garibaldi, Ore., 
about 110 miles west of Portland on Tillamook Bay, 
is now practically completed and will soon be in opera- 
tion. It is equipped with a 10-foot band mill, resaw, 
edger, trimmer etc. and is uptodate in every respect. 
Jesse Remmick, manager of the company, returned re- 
cently from a visit to his old lumbering operations in 
Louisiana, where for about ten years. he was engaged in 
making cypress lumber as the Cummings-Moberly 
Cypress Co. At Garibaldi the Cummings-Moberly Lum 
ber Co. will make fir lumber mostly, tho it has excel- 
lent spruce timber as well as old growth yellow fir. 
There is 20 feet of water over the bar at Tillamook 
Bay so it is the intention to ship coastwise and for- 
eign by vessel, as well as by rail over the Tillamook 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Cc, C. Crow, a former well known Portland whole- 
saler, has been mustered out of the “treat 'em rough” 
division of the army—the tank corps—having been in 
training several months at a southern camp before the 
close of the war. He returned to Portland and Feb. 
19 left for Denver, Colo., to become sales manager of 
the National Lumber & Tie Co. 

F. 8S. Cutler has severed his connection with the 
Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., with which he has been 
associated the last two years, and has formed the 
Cutler Lumber Co., with offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building. For the last nine months he was serv- 
ing with the Spruce Production division as a civilian, 
inspecting lumber at eastern airplane factories. For 
three years prior to his becoming a member of the 
Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co, he was with the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., Portland. The Cutler Lumber Co. 
is doing a general wholesale lumber business. 

A very good demand for tumber is reported by Robert 
J. Menz, sales manager of the Brix-Sand Lumber Co, 
Middle western yards have been buying quite freely 
for spring trade, and Mr. Menz looks for a good bust- 
ness for some months to come. Cutting orders are 
needed, however, to keep the mills busy and these will 
come as the nation gets back on a pre-war basis and 
public and private improvements now being arranged 
for are gotten under way, in Mr. Menz’ opinion. 

An order for five cargoes, approximately 7,500,000 
feet of ties, for Atlantic coast railroads has been 
placed by the Federal Railroad Administration with 
Charles R. McCormick & Co., manufacturers and lum- 
ber shippers, according to E. H. Meyer, manager of the 
Portland office of the company. This is the first of a 
very large order that will likely be placed for similar 
material to go to the Atlantic coast and will furnish 
cutting orders for the mills. Shipments are to be 
made during March and April in wooden vessels re- 
cently built in Portland ship yards for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and now lying in the river awaiting 
cargoes. 

The West Coast Box & Lumber Co., of Portland, of 
which J. P. Keating is manager, has taken over the 
box plant of Allen & Acre at North Portland and the 
plant is now closed while some new machinery is being 
installed, and will be started again when the installa- 
tion is completed. It was built last fall and has had a 
capacity of about 35,000 feet daily, which is now be 
ing increased, 

Capt. A. D. Crumpacker, who did such excellent work 
in connection with the Loyal Legion during the war 
period, has now been mustered out of the service and 
has resumed his former law practice with offices in the 
Yeon Building, Portland. 

The Alsea River Lumber Co. was recently incor- 
porated in Oregon with a capital stock of $800,000, 
with offices at Eugene, and timber holdings consisting 
of 6,000 acres in Lane and Benton counties, Oregon. 
The holdings are in the foothills of the Coast range 
along the headwaters of the Alsea River and are very 
heavily timbered, being reported to run over 80,000 feet 
to the acre. The lands are now being topographically 
mapped preliminary to laying out logging operations 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruee, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 
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Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA: 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can g.ve prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















td An int ti xposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47" ¢.nte' ests" fieares 
Sy R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


? kins ied: hoa 
‘ax LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 

















é PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
a 
William Whitmer & Sons 
Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Save $3 or More 
on Every Car 


of lumber, loaded or unloaded 
by the use of Dow Ball-Bear- 
ing Gravity Carriers. They 
pay for themselves in a few 
months. ‘They save time be- 
sides. 


Send for complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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LOUIS: 
VILLE 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send yeur inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 











Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 
a kayeventatives: ‘The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago : 











+Redwood 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled, 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you, 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 103 Park Ave. 


Exchange, Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. 


LONG FIR JOISTS”... | 
ano BIG TIMBERS “™ 


Washington 
“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 








Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








An Excellent’ Western Soft Pine, 
Nos &: Nos CeutzN°;2: Immediate Shipment 


Idaho af = Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine oe 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 84 PLEVELAND, OWOC” = 








and equipment is being provided for an operation of 
150,000 feet a day. The intention is to erect a modern 
sawmill plant with a capacity of about 40,000,000 feet 
annually and to specialize in car material and fac- 
tory stock. The company now operates a sawmill plant 
at Napavine, Wash. The directors and the stockholders 
include A. _W. Miller, Napavine, Wash.; E. B. King- 
man and N. H. Kingman, Sr., Eugene; A. L. Thomas, 
Columbus, Mont. ; William W. Snyder, Rockford, Ill. ; 
G. M. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber Co., 
Portland, and Edward L. Knapp, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
E. B. Kingman is president, A. W. Miller vice presi- 
vent and treasurer, and M. T. Whipple secretary. 
Messrs. Miller and Duncan have been identified with 
the manufacture and shipping of fir lumber for some 
years, coming to the west Coast from Texas, where 
they were formerly engaged in the manufacture of 


southern pine. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 1,—A reliable authority reports that the yard 
business is satisfactory in the fir industry, and that if 
the railroads would stimulate cutting the situation 
would quickly become agreeable to everybody. But the 
railroads are waiting on Congress and Congress is in 
no hurry. Yard trade is ~— with considerable busi- 
ness on discount sheet No. 25, and some outstanding 
contracts being cleaned up on 24. Current stock sheets 
show that supplies are broken to an unprecedented 
degree with only two items on the list indicating sur- 
plus. There is enough 5/8 ceiling No. 2 and better and 
1x4 No. 3 vertical grain flooring, according to average 
reports covering the entire district of western Wash- 
ington. The items that are shortest are the ones most 
needed, as, for example, 8-inch boards and shiplap, of 
which there are only 45 percent normal stocks on hand. 
The market is fairly strong. 

Walter Robison, who is well known in lumber cir- 
cles in Texas, particularly the Houston district, is in 
Seattle studying the mill situation thruout the Pacific 
northwest prior to entering the lumber commission 
business with headquarters in Chicago. 

T. Tsutsumi, representing Fuji-Shokai, Osaka, Japan, 
called this week at the trade extension bureau of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for information 
regarding the prospects for export trade. He was 
accompanied by an interpreter and went at consider- 
able length into the situation with S. O. Krantz, man- 
ager of the bureau. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks, of Brooks Bros. and the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, is making a per- 
sonal tour of the Pacific northwest in order to become 
familiar with lumber conditions. He is accompanied 
by C. D. Moore, manager of the Brooks’ yards in Cuba. 
While in this city they were in conference with J. H. 
Costello, who has been handling the business of Brooks 
Bros. in this territory. Dr. Brooks and Mr. Moore are 
at present in Vancouver, B. C. 

Fred M. Belden has just completed a tour of the 
trays Harbor Country prior to severing his connection 
with the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. and taking 
up his duties as president of the new firm of Belden & 
Ives (Inc.). 

Cc. M. Stafford, of the C. 
Minneapolis, is in Seattle. 

N. KE. Jones, northwestern representative of the 
J. &. Higgins Lumber Co., of San Francisco, dealer in 
hardwoods, has opened offices in the White Building. 

L. D. Carpenter, president of the L, D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., has returned after an absence of eight 
weeks in Chicago and the middle West. He is back at 
his desk today and is firm in his belief that prospects 
are excellent. 

Harry Shull, 


M. Stafford Lumber Co., 


of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., is visiting the Seattle offices of the 
company and conferring with Sales Manager L. 8. 
Challacombe. Mr. Shull reports shingle conditions as 
“not too bad; perhaps a little better than on this side 
of the line.” There has been a cut in wages at the 
fir mills in British Columbia, but still the manufac- 
turers are coming out “‘wrong.”’ 

Charles W. Johnson, president of the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., has returned from an absence 
of six weeks during which he went as far east as 
Boston on a visit among relatives. In a business-way 
he strengthened the sales connections of his firm. Mr. 
Johnson does not commit himself as to the outlook for 
the lumber industry, further than to say that there are 
“a lot of things in the air,” and that there is a pros- 
pect for big business in the next sixty days. 

Wales Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
left today on a business trip to New York and other 
points on the Atlantic seaboard. He will be absent 
about six weeks. 

At the monthly directors’ meeting of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
held in Seattle today, Charles Coolidge Parlin, director 
of the division of commercial research of the Curtis 
publications, Philadelphia, made an interesting address 
following a luncheon at the Hotel Washington. 

S. Horace Disston, vice president and sales manager 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, well known 
manufacturers of saws, arrived in Seattle yesterday 
to remain a week or so. This is Mr. Disston’s first 
trip to the Pacific coast. He is visiting the various 
branch houses of the concern in the West and while 
here is in conference with D. W. Jenkins, of Seattle, 
who has supervision over the Pacific coast business of 
the concern. Mr. Disston is also looking into the possi- 
bilities of developing their export saw business with 
countries across the Pacific. 


The Charles Nelson Co., of San Francisco, is shipping 
three cargoes of lumber from Puget Sound to Hawaii 
and Australia, totaling 4,500,000 feet. The James 
Johnson, now loading at Mukilteo, will take 1,500,000 
feet; the Big Bonanza, also loading at Mukiltoe, will 
take 1,800,000 feet, and the Mukilteo will load at both 
Mukilteo and Port Angeles, taking about 1,200,000 
feet. The Big Bonanza is a barge to be towed by the 
Mukilteo to Port Allen, Hawaii, while the James John- 
son goes to Australia, 


A visitor in Seattle last week was P. M. Lachmund, 
sales manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho, large manufacturers of Idaho white pine and 
western pine, 

J. H. deVeuve, manager of the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange, the well known interinsurance or- 
ganization of lumber manufacturers, recently returned 
from a visit to London. 

Ralph Marteney, of Wichita, Kan., secretary of the 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. and recently sales repre- 
sentative of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., was in 
Seattle a few days this week, having also visited Bell- 
ingham, Tacoma and other Puget Sound points. The 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. handles a great deal of 
pine, fir, redwood and red cedar from the Pacific coast 
and Mr. Marteney has been visiting mill concerns in 
California, Oregon and Washington whose lumber his 
company sells in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas.. He reports conditions favorable for a good 
year’s business with the exception of western Kansas, 
where crops have been a failure for the last two years. 
A great deal of redwood, he says, goes into oil tanks in 
the new oil fields of Texas, and altho the oil rigs are 
made of southern pine there is a possibility that more 
fir may be used because of its being easier to secure 
the long timbers in fir. 

Henry L. Karrick has gone to Vancouver, B. C., 
where he will next week start the Burrard sawmills of 
R. P. Shannon & Co. Mr. Karrick will operate the 
plant sawing white pine, larch, cottonwood and spruce, 
making it a specialty mill. It has a capacity of about 
40,000 feet daily. Associated with Mr. Karrick is 
Frank Hogan, of Spokane. 

For some time the wholesale lumbermen of Seattle 
have been holding a luncheon every Tuesday at which 
trade matters are discussed. At the luncheon this 
week and over which J. W. MacKintosh, of the Mac- 
Kintosh-Truman Lumber Co., presided, it was decided 
to broaden the sphere of these weekly affairs and 
make them regular lumber forums, at which it is hoped 
to secure the attendance of manufacturers as well as 
wholesalers. At this week’s meeting the future of the 
railroads of the country was discussed and the unani- 
mous opinion was that for the best interests of all con- 
cerned the railroads should as quickly as possible be 
taken out from under the control and operation of the 
Government and returned to their owners, the Govern- 
ment, however, maintaining a system of regulation and 
supervision based on the experience of the last two 
years of Government ownership. Those in attendance 
at the meeting pledged themselves to at once write 
their representative of Congress to this effect. W. A. 
Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., will be chair- 
man of next Tuesday’s lumber forum. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 3.—Timber sales recorded by the forest 
branch during December were 14,915,500 feet of tim- 
ber, 79,050 lineal feet poles and piles, 33,300 ties, 
2,752 cords of bolts and posts, the estimated value be- 
ing $61,024; the timber sales of December, 1917, 
amounted to $53,672. In January timber sales were 
21,660,400 feet of timber, 958,960 lineal feet of poles 
and piles, 144,630 ties, 5,586 cords of bolts, of an esti- 
mated value of $63,866; in the corresponding month a 
year ago sales amounted to $13,992. 

Officers elected by the Mountain Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the ensuing year are: President, 
H. H. Ross; vice president, Elmore Staples; executive 
committee, H. C. Meeker, J. Deschamps, W. F. Lam- 
mers and A. K. Leitch. 

Conditions in the shingle industry are fairly satis- 
factory, the majority of the mills being in operation, 
tho some are shut down. Domestic buying is slow 
and a fair amount of business is done with the eastern 
States, a feature of the manufacturing being that little 
is being done in turning out XXX. Quotations are: 


Perfections, $4.25; Eurekas, $3.95 to $4; XXXXX, 
$3.55 5 | aa $3 to $3.10; 62XX, $2.10; 52XX, $2.40 
to $2.5 


The iat mills are calling for a fair amount of 
cedar logs and the very finest have brought as high as 
$22, tho the price runs down to $15. There is not a 
great deal doing in fir, many of the camps having 
curtailed operations; prices are No. 1, $20; No. 2, 
$15; No. 8, $11. Both the loggers and the manufac- 
turers have been looking forward to the announced 
business from Europe, but so far nothing has been 
heard of it. There would be little difficulty of taking 
care of any amount just now. Hemlock and larch are 
quoted at $15. The amount of logs in the water ap- 
proximates one hundred million feet, which is only an 
easy margin of a surplus. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 4.—The urgency of the demand for houses 
and the growing recognition of the fact that high 
production costs and world-wide demand will prevent 
prices from declining to any great extent in the near 
future are inducing people to invest in building opera- 
tions. Reports from many parts of the Province for 
February all show increases, most of such increases 
being very large. Good progress is being made with 
the Government's housing scheme. Changes have 
been made in the measure to make it more‘ practical 
and it will soon be passed by the Ontario legislature. 

Trade conditions thruout the Province are showing 
some improvement. Furniture factories in particular 
are busy. Some travelers for wholesale houses report 
orders scarce but others have brought back quite large 
business. : 

The Fesserton Timber Co., which has bought the 
output of the Monteith Pulp & Timber Co.’s mill at 
Monteith, Ont., for the last two years, has now leased 
the mill and will manufacture about 35,000 feet of 
spruce a day. 

J. H. Lavalle, formerly of the Orilla Export Lum- 
ber Co., has opened an office in the Royal Bank Build- 
ing, Toronto, under the name of the Anglo-Canadian 
Lumber Co., to engage in exporting to Great Britain, 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


March 4.—Lumber operators and jobbers on this 
market reported a lull in inquiry and bookings during 
the last week after a burst of activity during the pre- 
ceding six days. The slowing down was attributed to a 
disposition on the part of leaders in the building trade 
over the country to await foreshadowed announce- 
ments regarding steel prices in which shadings in 
quotations in all lines are expected. In this territory 
alone many important projects in new construction 
that will require considerable quantities of timber 
and lumber are being held up. 

L. P. Bradley, manager of the Duluth Log Co., re- 
ported the booking of a fair volume of trade in the 
aggregate in white pine lumber in carlots. Inquiry 
for some sizable lots was also received. That company 
is making good progress in logging at its camps, and 
arrangements are being made to start up its mill at 
Big Falls, Minn., on March 24. 

Alger, Smith & Co. still has options outstanding to 
eastern interests aggregating several million feet of 
white pine lumber, reported a week ago, and officials 
of the firm are sanguine that these options will be 
taken up. 

Among recent local visitors were representatives of 
two Grand Rapids (Mich.) jobbers who were looking 
up the markets in Nos. 3 and 4 boards and No. 3 pine. 
An eastern operator also made the rounds of the 
trade. 

Specialists in that class of trade advised that in- 
quiry for the larger dimension timber has fallen off 
of late, but that the call for the smaller stuff required 
in house building is being well maintained. Prices 
in every line of lumber are firm on this market and it 
is assumed by dealers that the development of any 
shading in prices later on is unlikely in view of the 
reduced outputs for the season and the small stocks 
carried in this territory. 

Advices from over northern Minnesota are to the 
effect that the incoming of colder weather with snow 
was a boon to loggers. A record in the number of logs 
taken out was reported to have been established by the 
Crookston Lumber Co., operating at Nebish, where 
steam skidders are being used. That company broke 
up two of its horse skidding camps in that vicinity this 
week, but it purposes to operate its steam skidding 
camp there until about May 1. The camp of the Inter- 
national Lumber Co. on the Red Lake line will be op- 
erated all summer on timber purchased a year ago. 
The timber is being sawn at the company’s Interna- 
tional Falls mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 5.—Building permits begin to show up at a 
more satisfactory rate in this city and things look bet- 
ter for building this summer. The “Own Your Home” 
campaign is enlisting support from civic organiza- 
tions and the lack of suitable houses and apartments 
for rent is helping to encourage home building and 
buying. Considerable apartment house construction 
also is in sight. 

A fire loss of $4,000 was sustained Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week by the Ingvoldstad Lumber Co., re- 
tail dealer in this city, when a nearby grain elevator 
was burned. The lumber yard lost a shed containing 
millwork and moldings. The Smith & Wyman sash and 
door factory narrowly escaped. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 4.—According to the report of the Merchants’ 
Exchange the total receipts of lumber in St. Louis for 
last month were 9,464 cars, as against 5,857 cars in 
February, 1918, a gain of 3,607 cars. The total ship- 
ments during last month were 5,742 cars, as against 
30,170 cars in February, 1918, a loss of 24,428 cars. 
Of the receipts last month, 4,663 cars were routed by 
way of the Iron Mountain (Ill, division), and of the 
shipments 1,210 cars went by way of the Wabash 
(East). 

Building permits were issued last month for 180 new 
buildings at an estimated cost of 134,920, and for 262 
alterations to cost $175,701, a total of $310,621, as 
against $361,304 for February, 1918, a loss of $50,683. 

The late William H. Steele, former president of the 
Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., who died Jan. 22, left 
a personal estate of $322,651.18, of which $23,000 was 
in Liberty bonds, according to an inventory of his 
estate filed in the probate court. In addition he left 
half interests in property at Broadway and Branch 
streets and at Main and Dock streets, occupied by the 
lumber company, a half interest in 640 acres of land 
in Kansas and nine twenty-fifths interest in 630 acres 
of land in Mississippi. The bulk of his estate went to 
his wife. 

The St. Louis chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects has appointed a committee to confer with 
the contractors and building material producers of St. 
Louis in reference to the present condition of building. 
The date of the meeting has not yet been decided upon 
The committee is composed of G. F. A. Brueggeman, 
chairman, E. 8S. Klein, E. C. Klipstein and J. P. 
Jamieson. 

Retailers report a gradual improvement in the build- 
ing situation. The number of requests for estimates 
continues to grow. Retailers are buying cautiously in 
the St. Louis trade territory, but the volume is steadily 
increasing. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., who also is president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, tho still confined to 
his home with the ‘flu’ is reported to be improving 
rapidly. 

F. A. Goodrich, president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., came to St. Louis from a trip to Louisiana, 
where he looked over some timber lands with the idea 
of purchasing. He was accompanied by J. A. Meyer, 
secretary of the company. He reports that most of 
their trip thru the timber was thru a vertiable sea of 





water, so heavy have been the rains in this section. 
Before returning to California, Mr. Goodrich attended 
the annual meeting of the Consolidated company. 

Henry A. Boeckeler, president of the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from an extended trip to the 
South and Southwest. “Texas is very prosperous,” 
said Mr. Boeckeler. ‘An oil boom is on, and vast quan- 
tities of lumber are being used. I came up thru the 
southern pine producing sections, making several stops 
at the mills. Stocks are very low because of the fact 
that logging conditions have been and are bad on ac- 
count of the heavy rains.’’ He reports that the volume 
of business is better both in St. Louis and in the con- 
tiguous trade territory. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 4.—A considerable increase in real estate ac- 
tivity since the first of the year is one of the encourag- 
ing things that make lumbermen confident of the fu- 
ture. For one thing, it shows a strong movement in 
suburban realty, which means dwelling construction. 
Real estate men are confident that this movement 
will be much larger thru the summer, due to the fact, 
they believe, that wages are high enough now to put a 
much larger proportion of wage earners into the home- 
owning class. There is a very strong demand for 
houses, real estate men say, and this has set the big 
building companies to consider an extension of building 
programs for the summer. The whole southwest coun- 
try is about two years behind in building and enough 
work is in sight, according to the monthly review 
of the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank, to furnish 
employment to every member of the building trades 
for many months. Reports to the bank show a 300 per- 
cent increase in building permits in the cities of the 
district in January over December and a 10 percent 
increase over the permits issued in January, 1918, The 
February reports are expected to show a considerable 
increase over the same month in 1918. 

Meantime, the lumber trade is gaining a little in 
strength every day, even tho retail trade in the coun- 
try is greatly limited by the bad condition of the roads. 
A large number of country retailers were in the city 
last week to attend the motor and tractor shows and 
incidentally to look over the lumber market. Invari- 
ably they held optimistic opinions about the outlook 
for business. 

The E. C, Abernathy yard at Baxter Springs, Kan., 
which burned last month, is being rebuilt and will be 
opened soon with a complete stock. 

The lumbermen in the R. A. Long Building have 
missed the smiling face of J. R. Moorehead, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the 
last three weeks. Mr. Moorehead has been confined to 
his home with a severe illness, but is now reported to 
be convalescing. A slight attack of rheumatism devel- 
oped complications and made it necessary for Mr. 
Moorehead to take to his bed. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 3.—During the last week inquiries have been 
materially heavier than for some time, and more actual 
business has been placed than in a long while. Expe- 
rience of the last few weeks indicates a steady growth 
in business and the great improvement from week to 
week indicates that this growth will be rapid. Dimen- 
sion orders are going begging because of the small 
amount of stock in this territory in shipping condition, 
and prices about $2 above Government list hold steady. 
Inquiries and orders for long joists and cut-to-order 
timbers have been coming in more frequently. While 
Meridian shippers have always carried large stocks of 
22-foot and longer joists in dry shipping condition, 
these stocks are now proportionately lighter than those 
of 20-foot and shorter. 

Weather continues unfavorable for logging and saw- 
mill operation and while the mills that have kept going 
have been able to make about half time many of the 
smaller mills have been forced to close down entirely. 
Cars are plentiful on most lines and some roads report 
considerable surplus of cars at terminals and junctions. 

Local yards report that more business is being done 
than since pre-war times. 

Thomas 8S. Hoskins, one of the organizers of the 
Mississippi Pine Co., of this city, has severed his con- 
nection with that concern and will shortly move to 
Birmingham, Ala., where he will be connected with the 
American Lumber & Export Co. as sales manager, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 3.—The Williams Yellow Pine Co., at Wilco, 
Miss., is installing the machinery in its planing mill 
and will have it ready for operation in a few weeks. 
The dry kilns are also under construction and will be 
ready to take care of the mill cut of clear boards when 
the planing mill is completed. 

Cc. E. Tredick, who was general manager of the 
Brown Lumber Co., Hiwannee, until it ceased opera- 
tions there, has gone with the Bolinger-Franklin Lum- 
ber Co., at Zama, Miss., as assistant general manager. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss., has com- 
pleted enough of its plant to put one side in operation, 
The other rig and band resaw will be in operation in 
about two weeks. As soon as the plant is completed 
a double shift will be put on. The plant is one of the 
most modern in this section. It is electrically driven 
thruout. The lumber is taken from the mill to yard 
by an electric tractor which picks the lumber up in 
packets and delivers it to the stack. The dry kilns, 
planing mill and all sheds are yet to be built, but 
when completed the entire operation will be very con- 
veniently arranged. 

A. D. Harper, Hattiesburg representative of the Hil- 
gard Lumber Co, for the last four years, left March 1 
to go to Evergreen, Ala., where he will engage in the 
wholesale lumber business under the name of the Mc- 
Creary-Harper Lumber Co., which will make a specialty 
of railroad material and special cutting in both long- 
and shortleaf timber. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 














Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 
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Idaho White Pine 


White and 


California “3:2 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 
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WHITE PINE 
















We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 











Let us . Plant at 
quote RENO, NEV. Loyalton, 
you today. California 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 





Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO _ || WALLACE-BALLORD waren 
aa LUMBER CO. Uhnaniin 
609-614 Lumber Ex » A 
All Grades Minnea: —— —_ - 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We bother g the largest stock on the Pacific 
at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon, 


sescsieiin & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY® 





Pro Caat® 2S nnd OS Sins 








PRODUCTS MARKETED EXCLUSIVELY 


by DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. 
CO/APANY 


Yeon Bldg. Fortland Ore. 





( ROUGH GREEN CLEAR 
| Spruce and Fir Lumber _ 





From the Heart of Oregon's 
Finest Timber Belt. / 


Fir Ship 
Decking 


) A SPECIALTY 


| aa 
| BRIGHTON MILLS CoO. 
fom Sales Office PORTLAND, ORE. 


3N W Bank Bldg 
\ aca Brighton, Ore Daily Output 110.000 Feer 











-Chas.R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
_-910- 911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 4.—Since last December when Government 
control was lifted from the lumber industry prices 
have advanced about $2.50 a thousand and they are 
still advancing, according to reports from southern 
pine dealers in this section. The shortage of stocks 
caused by the closing of the mills on account of rains 
and the shortage of labor still prevails. According 
to the report of the local director of the Government 
employment bureau, 800 men are needed for work 
in the east Texas sawmills and lumber yards, 

There is considerable demand by the railroads, chiefly 
for ties, and the demand from the oil fields con- 
tinues. 

Considerable new construction work is being planned, 
a recent project being the formation of a million-dollar 
corporation with headquarters at Dallas to establish 
an airplane factory there. The proposition is being 
financed by business men of the East. The Gurney 
Refrigerator Co., of Fond du Lac., Wis., will establish 
a branch factory on the Houston ship channel, The 
American Wire and Steel Association has signed a 5- 
year lease with the city for the use of one of the 
municipal warehouses and wharfs and will make Hous- 
ton the chief distributing point for its products to 
Mexico and South American ports. The Barrett Co., 
of New York, the big roofing concern, has established 
Texas headquarters at Dallas. The Alexander Lumber 
Co. with plants in many States of the Union is plan- 
ning to establish a branch in Fort Worth. 

Orders for the demobilization of Camp Logan, which 
was built at a cost of $4,500,000, have been received 
and the buildings are being offered for sale. There are 
about 24,600,000 feet of lumber in the camp struc- 
tures, 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Houston gave the second 
of its series of entertainments and dances at the club 
rooms last Thursday night. 

Launchings of several ships of wooden construction 
at Orange gave evidence that ship construction is not 
abating in this district. The most recent of these was 
the Daugherty type steamer Natenna, launched by the 
National Shipbuilding Co. last Thursday, making the 
twelfth vessel put out at those yards. The City of 
Orleans, a 5-masted barkentine schooner, was launched 
from the ways of the International Shipbuilding Co. 
recently, and followed by one day the launching of the 
schooner Winnsboro by the Southern Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 3.—Manufacturers are encouraged by the 
fact that despite a demand withheld longer than ex- 
pected, prices have held well on most items and on 
some advances have been recorded. Retailers are be- 
ginning to realize that lumber prices did not advance 
in proportion to those of other materials and can not 
be expected to decline proportionately. 

Shippers report an increasing volume of inquiries 
for pine, rough heart, square edge and sound surpass- 
ing timbers in demand. The call for railroad material 
is improving and a recent order for 3,000,000 feet was 
placed at prices which compared favorably with Gov- 
ernment list. 

Altho there is about a normal supply of labor, its 
efficiency could be improved, Heavy rains continue to 
retard production, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 8.—Continuous rainfall thruout the southern 
pine producing territory has flooded the woods and 
practically put a stop to all logging operations. As 
a result of these conditions some mills are entirely 
out of logs and others are running only intermittently. 
Production may be said to be at a complete standstill, 
and there is no lumber at the mills. 

Production conditions and an inactive market tended 
to discourage operators but some of them who attended 
the Southern Pine Association meeting returned with 
the conviction that there must come a change for the 
better and that the demand would come with a rush, 
There is some demand, especially for the upper grades 
of dressed stocks, While prices in some instances are 
said to be somewhat “off” it could not be considered 
that there was a break in the market. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 3.—The demand for lumber from the rural 
districts, mostly for repair work, is very good and the 
mills report encouraging conditions. Hardly any new 
construction is being done except by people building 
their own homes. It is expected that during the year 
the demand for export will be large. Inquiries for rail- 
road material are also coming in. On the whole indi- 
eations are that this will be a very good year for busi- 


’ SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 3.—There continues to be plenty of business 
in southern pine, with bright prospects for an increased 
demand if good weather continues. Prices have held 
with splendid firmness. Owing to the limited stocks 
and constant increase in inquiries that include many 
from foreign markets it is predicted that prices will 
probably go higher. Each week adds to the optimism 
regarding the demand from foreign countries, and it is 
felt that the domestic demand will show a substantial 
increase, 

Plans are under way to make this year’s Louisiana 
State Fair one of the biggest on record and local 
lumbermen are to take an important part. The presi- 
dent, George Freeman, jr., is a lumberman. Robert 
T. Carr, of the C. C. Hardman Lumber Co., is vice 
president and a member of the building committee. 
W. A. Robinson, head of the Shreveport Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., was appointed chairman of the building 
committee and a member of the executive and con- 
cessions committees. 8S. H. Bolinger, head of the 


Bolinger lumber interests, is chairman of the enter. 
tainment committee and is also on the speed committee 
and the parks and grounds committee. E. A. Frost, 
head of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., is a member of 
the building committee. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 3.—A large party of Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
officials visited Quitman, Miss., last Saturday to inspect 
the company’s big plant and other properties at that 
point. Among the Visitors, as reported from Quitman, 
were R. A. Long, J. D. Tennant, S. T. Woodring, E. J. 
Bannister, J. H. Foresman, P, C, Rickey, J. BE. Marrs, 
M. B. Nelson, W. M. Beebe, R. T. Dempsey and J. W. 
Deal, 

The Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, according to 
its president, C. S, Barnes, has decided to’ sell’ the 
Exchange Building at 826 ‘Perdido Street, which it 
occupies Jointly with the General Contractors’ Asso 
clation and the Allied Building Council. All three or- 
ganizations are strongly supporting the project to build 
a municipal auditorium, and if that project goes thru 
and the auditorium is designed as has been suggested, 


with office space whose rental will assist to defray cost’ 


and maintenance, Mr, Barnes says that the three will 
take office quarters in the auditorium, 


It was announced last week that N. P. Randolph,’ 


purchasing agent for the United States Railway Admin 
istration, will be transferred from Orleans to Houston, 
Tex., this week. Mr. Randolph has jurisdiction over 
the purchases of timber, ties, fuel and other material 
for the railroads in his district, and local interests have 
filed vigorous protest against his removal from New 
Orleans. 

Assistant Secretary Brown, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who attended the Southern Pine 
Association’s annual last week, is spending a few days 
in New Orleans and the lumber fraternity, including his 
secretarial brethren of the Southern Pine and Cypress 
associations, with their respective staffs, are doing 
their best to make his stay pleasant. This week, be- 
fore leaving for home, Mr. Brown will visit the’ big 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co, at Bogalusa, 
and the cypress plant of the F. B, Williams Cypress Co. 
at Patterson. 

Edgar Dennison, who has been connected with con- 
struction projects in Mobile, which involved the erec- 
tion of workmen’s houses under the standardized mate- 
jal system, will, according to current report, try the 


plan out here, building fifty workingmen’s houses in the’ 


vicinity of the industrial canal, where two large ‘ship 
building plants are located and housing accommoda- 
tions are urgently needed. Several styles of houses 
will be built under the plan, but the material will 
be standardized so that the carpenters will have merely 
to put it together in accordance with the blue-prints. 
It is proposed to sell the houses, when completed, on 
easy terms to the workers or to others who may wish 
to own their homes. 

A recent’ addition to the office personnel in New 
Orleans of the A, J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. is 
W. E. Tant, who for a long time was connected with 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. at McNary, but who re 
cently has been located at DeRidder. The addition of 
Mr. Tant to his general office staff will relieve A. J. 
Higgins, general manager of the company, of much of 
the detail connected with the domestic trade and in the 


future he will devote his time exclusively to looking. 


after the rapidly growing export business of the com- 
pany. Mr. Higgins is preparing to care for a largely 
increased business just as soon as better transportation 
facilities are available. He already has important con 
nections in the leading parts in foreign countries and, 
with the tremendous resources back of his company, 
has no trouble in handling export orders of any magni- 


tude, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 4.—-While the volume of inquiry is heavy, 


actual orders booked are not in proportion. Bad, 


weather has hampered the movement of stock and 
orders are in excess of shipments. More orders could 
therefore be accepted if conditions allowed immediate 
shipment. As weather conditions have prevented full 
time operation there does not seem to be much com- 
plaint as to the labor situation. Stocks are still very 
low. Because most of the lumber on sticks is not in 
good shipping condition manufacturers feel that the 
less shipped the better until drying reduces the weight. 

It is reported that northern buyers are in this terri- 
tory with orders to place. There is noticeable among 
buyers a tendency to job around among the mills to 
secure figures below list. But as most of the whole- 
salers are interested in mills either thru financing 
them or because of part ownership they are standing 
firm for Government price list or better. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 3.—The market was exceptionally quiet last 
week and very little business was transacted in rough 
or dressed lumber. There has been less disposition to 
buy recently than has been in evidence for some time, 
for altho the demand has not been near normal suffi- 
cient orders have been booked to inspire hope with the 
manufacturers that better things were coming. It Is 
possible that this decrease is due during the last week 
in the month, as it is generally a slow week, and will 
be followed by more orders during the first week iu 
March. A feeling of uncertainty prevails not only in 
the lumber business but in other lines as well and 
more readjustment is taking place in various lines now 
than before has been in evidence since the signing of 
the armistice. There have not been even the usual 
rumors of low prices going the grounds. Millmen are 
watching events closely and will hesitate a long time 
before lowering their price levels. Their attitude will 
have no possible effect on buying. 

Mild and fair weather still obtains thruout this 
section and is very propitious for sawmill and logging 
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operations. However, notwithstanding this good $1,140,865. This shows an increase of almost $500,000 


weather reports from fifty-two mills for the week end 
ing Feb. 22 show a produétion. ‘of 8,600,000 feet, slightly 


more than the week previous, or about 44 percent of * 


normal, as compared with 40 percent fhe week’ previ- 
ous. Shipments during the week of Feb. 22 were 77 
percent of actuai production and about the same as 
the week prevlous—6,700,000 feet. Orders for the 
week were slight:y larger than the week previous, be- 
jpg 4,300,000 feet, or 50 percent of actual production 
yd 65 percent of shipments. It will be seen from this 
that the mills are piling up stock very slowly, and 
while many of them may need some funds to keep 
things moving easily, as yet, as stated above, there is 
little disposition to slash prices in kiln-dried stock, 
due largely to the fact that. manufacturing costs are 
still high and the mills see no prospect of reducing 
them. February it is believed is the worst month that 
the lumber industry will have to contend with unless 
all forecasts go wrong, and an improvement is expected 
within the near future. Business must go on and in 
this movement there will develop a demand for lumber 
for many uses. 

As before stated, the sale of dressed lumber during 
the week was light, the only items showing activity 
being No. 3 }j-inch flooring, all grades of yy-inch ceil 
ing and No. 1 }jj-inch partition. Prices are held very 
firm and there is no disposition by mills that have ad- 
vanced their quotations on certain ifems to recede be 
cause Of.a.temporary sluggish demand. If the market 
acts as it has in the past there should be an increase 
in the demand during the early part of this month. 
The fact that: lower prices for building materials at 
any time in the near future are not possible will cause 
many who are holding off from building to go ahead. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 4,—Building operations for February will 
greatly exceed those of the corresponding month last 
year, permits showing expenditures of $605,474 for 
new buildings, $57,945 for additions and $123,000 
for alterations—a total of $786,419 as compared with 
$350,000 for February, 1918. The demand for housing 
facilities is very active and it is expected that building 
operations will soon result in a brisk demand on the 
lumber yards. 

The Bogalusa (La.) mill of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
hardwood manufacturers and ‘wholesalers, of Balti- 
more, is described in an iMustrated article, in, the Feb. 
27 issue of the Bogalusa’ Wnferprise. It says that the 
plant covers thirty acres ahd that the mill, which is 
equipped with the most modern machinery, in a few 
weeks will be running to its capacity of 40,000 feet a 
day. Waste from the saws will make steam for. power. 
The mill will specialize for the present on. railroad 
equipment stock, ,Jt has arranged for a supply of hard 
wood from the immense holdings of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. Upwards of 100;men will be employed. 
G. H. Field will be local manager-of the plant at, Boga 
lusa and A. O, Thayer, the company’s district manager, 
will spend much,of /his, time in the South, 

William Vogedes,;,who gained a commission as ensign 
in San Domingo,.Is, hack again with Richard P. Baer 


& Co. ; 
BOSTON, MASS, 

March 5.— Trade! tid lumber in this, section is gen 
rally quiet. Prices aye. fairly firmly. maintainéd,” Deal 
ers are watching for ‘@ny chances for overseas! business 
with either France or England. ‘Some believe that the 
building campaign to'Q\dem the tymber trade will de 
velop sooner across the’ water. than it-‘develops here. 
No signs of increase in dwelling house, or industrial 
construction have appeared in, New’ England. Retail 
yards are set against stocking up their lumber till more 
construction work is in sight. 

The report of the building department of the city of 
Melrose, Mass., just issued, shows that in 1918 the city 
saw a total of only $91,785 in building operations, 
while in former. years building operations have often 
averaged $500,000. Only seven houses were erected in 
the city last year, at a cost of $35,800, thirty-four 
garages costing $17,800, ten other. buildings costing 
$28,050, and fifty-eight alterations of every character 
costing $10,135. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 3.—Business is still light, but the tone and 
the prospects continually get better, and it is generally 
believed that business will open up before long. The 
encouraging features are the increase in the number of 
inquiries being received by wholesalers from yards and 
from the industrials, and the greater number of jobs 
being figured on :by retailers. The increase merely 
shows a greater necessity for immediate use and the 
real buying is not being done yet. Generally speaking, 
prices are steadier, as there is less talk of bargain 
offerings and less of a threatening attitude by those 
who have been considering cutting the market, This 
is probably because those who did found it almost im- 
possible to force a demand, and because the one thing 
needed to open up activity is an assurance of stability. 

The hardwood market is steady, with oak, maple, 
ash, basswood, poplar, gum and the fancy woods all in 
good demand at tight prices. White pine is in good 
demand in all grades and prices are steady, but there 
is not the extreme scarcity of box and barn that there 
has been. Spruce is steady at good prices and fairly 
active. ‘Hemlock is active compared to others of the 
building woods and prices are firm. Cypress is in good 
demand, prices still being steady on a high level in 
spite of free offerings. North Carolina pine sells stead- 
ily for immediate use and prices are quoted high. 
Southern pine is in good demand and prices are firm 
for good lumber, but box and under in this and North 
Carolina are plentiful but inactive at the high prices 
quoted. Lath and shingles sell well and prices are firm. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection 
shows that in February 407 permits were issued for 
437 operations, the total estimated cost of which will be 


over the preceding month, but is below the average. 
Tt, is felt that building activity has begun, as the first 
two, months! of this year sho <a increase of, $451,005 
and 228 operations over 19 It is reported that 
trust companies will not ell building operations 
here at present costs, byt the title officer of one of 
them told a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that they felt the cost of materials would not come 
down materially for many years, and that they were 
ready to proceed with building, believing that labor 
will be the only item to fall, and that not at all sure. 

The Sterling Lumber Co., cypress and southern pine 
specialist, has moved its offices from 411 Crozer Build- 
ing to 1106 Finance Building, where it has much more 
room and is far better situated to-care for its growing 
business, 

There is considerable uneasiness in the mountainous 
regions of the State on account of the lack of snow, 
as many logging operations are dependent on sledding 
to get the logs from the woods to the mills. In some 
places wagons have been used, but road building and 
added expense add greatly to cost of production, and 
some fear they will not get their logs out at all. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 4.—Wholesale yards generally report business 
unusually slow but dealers generally speak with the 
utmost confidence of the future, saying that they be 
lieve spring will bring a return to active consumption 
of stock, 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip of several weeks in the South 
looking after business inte rests in connection with the 
industry. 

L. 8S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and Mrs. DeGraff 
are spending a few weeks on Mr. DeGraff’s house boat 
near Tampa, Fla. The sojourn is largely for the benefit 
of Mrs. DeGraff, who as president of the local branch 
of the Red Cross has been one of the most active 
workers in the organization. 


NEW YORK 


March 4,—-The market undertone is considerably bet 
ter than it was a month ago. While orders continue 
to come along slowly, inquiries are more frequent and 
gradually buyers seem to have reached the conclusion 
that there is little prospect of any material drop in 
prices. There have been some ‘concessions but they 
have been small, and the general trend is toward a 
more substantial activity. Stocks among yards are 
not heavily assorted and retailers know that any im- 
provement in the demand will probably put prices on a 
substantially higher basis. 

In the local market there is considerably more im 
provement because of the fact that the disagreement 
between the building trades has been practically settled 
and the building situation is gradually shaping itself 
toward. more activity. The number of new building 
permits is encouraging and with the continued open 
weather it is hoped that it will not be long before large 
operations will be under way. 

New York City is taking its place in the movement 
to revive building activity. Some good sized contracts 
are being placed, and in view of the stability of build- 
ing material prices, operators are hopeful that funds 
may readily be obtained. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


March 1,—According to prominent lumbermen, the 
eut in,Canada this year will be far below. normal. 
Reports from yarious parts of the. country indicate 
that the cut, will not be more than 70 percent of normal, 
and in some cases it will be even lower than this. The 
scarcity of labor and the high wages demanded by 
workmen are partly responsible for the shrinkage in 
the cut, but the uncertainty regarding a market for 
the product was also a.factor. 

“It is a certainty that there will be no cheap lumber 
in Canada this year, and those who are waiting for 
cheap lumber for building purposes have a long cold 
wait ahead of them if I can gage the future at all,” 
was the remark of a big lumberman. When asked in 
regard to the future for export business, he said: 
“There is no man except a qualified prophet who is 
able to tell you anything about the future of the 
export of lumber from Canada.” He did not think that 
the purchases to be made by the Government for recon- 
struction purposes would amount to very much. He 
also deprecated the idea that Canada could not compete 
with Scandinavian countries in the English markets, 
adding: ' “They are paying as high wages over there 
as we are in Canada, while their supplies are costing 
as much as ours, and in some cases more. Besides, 
there is no chance of Russia’s getting into the export 
markets again, so there is no real reason why Canada 
may not get a share of the world’s export trade. How- 
ever, things are very much unsettled and no one 
knows just what the outcome will be.” 





TWO COAST MILLS PLAN PRODUCTION 


RAYMOND, WasuH., March 1.—The mill of the 
Hanify Lumber Co., which has been shut down 
since before the holidays, is now in operation again. 
This plant was engaged largely in cutting spruce 
for airplane stock during, last year. It will now 
return to cutting commercial lumber. 

The sawmill of the Raymond Lumber Co., totally 
destroyed by fire Feb. 3, according to Chas. L. 
Lewis, manager, will soon be rebuilt. At the time 
of the fire the dry kilns, lumber sheds, office, yard 
ete., were’ saved. Only the mill itself was 
stroyed. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WELLINGION R. BURT 
Wellington R. Burt, a dominant figure in the 


‘ pine and hardwood lumber world for more than 


half a century, died at his home in Saginaw, 
Mich., March 3, at the age of 88. A power in 
the Democratic party of the State and a national 
influence in that party, a builder of industrial 
Michigan, a pioneer in the lumber industry of the 
country, winner of a great fortune, honored with 
numerous public offices, he was one of the most 
picturesque and virile figures in the story of 
Michigan’g development, and remained an active 
and interested participant in public and business 
affairs long after most of the ‘‘old guard’’ had 
passed away. 

Mr. Burt was born in New York State in 1831, 
his family removing to Jackson County, Michigan, 
when he was 8. He was educated at the district 
school and the college at Albion, after which he 
spent five years in a trip thru Central and South 
America and Australia, encountering many hard- 
ships and many adventures and gaining an ex- 
perience and strength of character which went 
far toward the making of his career. 

Returning to the United States, he hired out in 
the lumber woods in Gratiot County, Michigan, 
traversing a fine white pine area, for which, by 
the way, he never was paid, except in experience. 
In 1860 he and Thomas Snell formed a business 
partnership under the name of Burt & Snell, later 
Gelpie & Gilbert, which in a few years failed. In 
1869, the firm of W. R. Burt was formed, his 
partners being Jethro Mitchell and T. C. Tow- 
land. Six miles from Saginaw, this firm erected 
a large sawmill and salt works, the place being 
called Melbourne by Mr. Burt. The firm acquired 
large timber properties and in 1877 had built 
up a vast business which in that year was de- 
stroyed by fire. The firm then bought what was 
known as the New York Saw Mill & Salt Co.’s 
works, which they operated for two years, when 
Mr. Burt disposed of his interest in it to his part- 
ner. He then established a lumber yard at Buf- 
falo, operating a large planing mill in connection 
and also a sawmill at Grand Marais. 

When the pine timber in eastern Michigan be- 
gan to diminish, Mr. Burt became interested in 
Minnesota timber lands, and operated there for 
a time, when iron ore was discovered on his 
lands. He leased the iron ore privileges at a 
big figure and then entered the lumber business 
at Ford, Ky., establishing the large plant operat- 
ed under the name of the Burt & Brabb Lumber 
Co. 

After this Mr. Burt branched out in other in- 
dustries, becoming identified with the Michigan 
Salt Association as its first president, with sev- 
eral banks of Saginaw and Michigan, in railroad 
building in Michigan, in large sugar, alkali, ce- 
ment and other concerns. He also took an active 
interest in polities, holding a number of public 
offices, being frequently chosen as a delegate to 
Democratic conventions; and being nominated 
for Governor on the Democratic ticket, losing 
the election by only a few thousand votes. 

His philanthropic enterprises have been notable 
for their size and practicability. He was in- 
strumental in securing the erection and complete 
equipment of the great manual training school 
at Saginaw, and has been interested in numerous 
other beneficent projects. 


JACOB H. WAGNER.—One of the oldest millwork 
manufacturers in the United States, if not the 
oldest, Jacob Wagner, died at his home in Watson- 
town, Pa., following a 2-months’ illness. Mr. Wag- 
ner was born in Pennsylvania in 1842, his early life 
being spent on a farm. He served thru the Civil 
War, and following his discharge from military 
service entered the lumber business in Watsontown 
with his brother, D. Frank Wagner. The business 
grew until finally it has become one of the largest 
millwork industries in the State. His three sons 
have been associated with him for some years past. 
The business was organized in 1866 under the name 
of Wagner, Bly & Co., and was wiped out by fire six 
years later. The name was then changed to the 
Watsontown Planing Mill Co. and a plant erected 
on the present site. The mill stood for twenty-three 
years during which time it was in continuous opera- 
tion. Then it, too, was destroyed by fire. The com- 
pany was reorganized under the present name of the 
Watsontown Door & Sash Co., and rebuilt in 1899, 
but again in 1904 was destroyed by fire. Undiscour- 
aged by this series of disasters, Mr. Wagner again 
rebuilt, erecting the present plant, one of the 
largest and best equipped in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wagner was also interested in large lumber opera- 
tions in the White Deer Mountains, and was identi- 
fied with other industrial enterprises in his section. 
A. widow, three brothers, a sister, three sons and 
three daughters survive. 


EDWARD MENSDEN.—One of the veterans of 
the Chicago lumber trade and a resident of Chicago 
and the north shore since the early ’60s, Edward 
Mensden died at his home in Wilmette on Monday, 
March 8. Mr. Mensden was 87 years old and until 
his sickness, which was only of a few days’ duration, 
he was as active as a man twenty-five years his 
junior. His death was due to pneumonia, and re- 


sulted from a cold caught while shoveling snow in 
front of his home.. Mr. Mensden had an office in the 
Railway Exchange Building, and for the last twenty. 
‘five years wholesaled northern and southern stocks, 
Up to within recent months he made an occasional] 
selling trip away from Chicago. Forty years ago, 
Mr. Mensden was with the C, J. L. Meyer Co:, man. 
ufacturer of sash, doors and interior trim, the com- 
pany having a plant on the north pier. Afterward 
he sold lumber for many years for the Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co., which at the time had a mill at 
Arbor Vitse, Wis. He then engaged in business for 
himself. The funeral was held Wednesday afternoon 
and interment was at Rosehill Cemetery. The de. 
ceased is survived by his widow, Annie G., and two 
sons, Charles F., who is in the lumber business, 
being connected with Louis Wuichet, and Edward 
B., who lives at Plainville, Mich. 





MAJ. A. MASON COOKE 


Maj. A. Mason Cooke, formerly sales manager for 
the John L. Roper Co., of Norfolk, Va., later chair- 
man of the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, 
and during the latter months of the war in charge 
of the quartermaster’s construction department at 
Washington, died of pneumonia in New York City 
on Tuesday, March 11, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Maj. Cooke was in New York for a brief visit when 
stricken, his illness lasting ten days. The body was 
taken to Norfolk, Va., where the funeral was held 
on Thursday, March 6. A body guard of fifteen 

rominent New York lumberman attended on the 
ast journey. The National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association appointed A. R. Turnbull and 

Deal to represent its: membership at the 
funeral. 

Maj. Cooke has been one of the most prominent 
figures among the lumber industry’s representatives 
at Washington during the war. Unusually well 
qualified to handle the various emergencies that 
arose, he showed himself a master of detail as well 
as an energetic and efficient executive. He had 





THE LATE MAJ. A. MASON COOKE 


been a civil engineer before entering the lumber 
field, and this gave him additional experience of 
great value during the severe strain of the days 
when materials had to be produced and shipped in 
record-breaking quantities. ‘ 

Maj. Cooke studied structural engineering, first 
with the American Bridge School, at Pencoyd, later 
specializing at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
practiced engineering in 1908 and 1909, particularly 
in the railroad field. After spending several months 
in surveying and cruising timber in North Carolina, 
he entered the service of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Co. in 1910 as clerk in the sales department. In 1913 
he was made assistant sales manager and later be- 
came sales manager. When the North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau was formed he was made sec- 
retary, and upon the resignation of Charles Hill, 
was immediately elected chairman. 

In April, 1918, Mr. Cooke tried to enter the quar- 
termaster’s corps of the army, believing that he 
would be of even greater service in that department. 
But he failed to pass the severe requirements of the 
army examining surgeons. He therefore left the 
emergency bureau to enter the working force in the 
lumber director's office, but shortly after, his slight 
o- disqualification was waived and he received 

is commission as major, being assigned to the con- 
struction division of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. He remained in that service until the close 
of the war, rendering valuable service. 

In November, 1917, Maj. Cooke was married to 
Miss Antoinette Camp, daughter of R. J. Camp, of 
— Va., who with one small child survives 

m, 


J. D. ANDREWS.—At the Fletcher Sanitarium, in 
Indianapolis, after a two-years’ illness, Jesse 
Andrews, lumber and building material dealer, of 
Mattoon, Ill., died of paralysis of the heart. Mr. 
Andrews was the son of the late Baker P. Andrews, 
of Lincoln, Ill., one of the leading lumbermen of 
that part of the country. In 1890, Mr. Andrews went 
to Mattoon to take over the management of the 
local lumber yard of Andrews Bros., owners and 
operators of lumber yards at Mattoon, Canton and 
Jacksonville. A few years ago Andrews Bros. dis- 
solved the firm, each of the partners taking over the 
yard in his home town. Jesse D. Andrews, having 
had charge of the Mattoon yard, became its sole 
owner; F. J. Andrews, owner of the Jacksonville 
yard, and J. L. Andrews, of the Canton yard. Jesse 
D. Andrews was also the secretary-treasurer of the 
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Andrews Lumber & Milling Co., a corporation organ- 
ized several years ago to operate yards and mills at 
Chicago, Paxton and Charleston. He is survived by 
a widow, four daughters and a son, the two brothers 
mentioned above, and two sisters. 





MRS. I. C. ADRIANCE.—The mother of J. W. 
Adriance, of East St. Louis, Ill., well known in the 
lumber business, Mrs. Isaac CG. Adriance, of Ed- 
wardsville, Ill, died on March 1, aged 79. Mrs. 
Adriance had been ill for the last two and a half 
years, and for most of that time was practically 
helpless. She was the widow of the late Isaac C. 
Adriance, who died in 1913 She was born in 
Dutchess County, New York, in 1839, and up to her 
last illness had been active, leading a very busy 
life, being interested in church and social affairs, 
Her son, J driance, was for twelve years ad- 
vertising and sales manager for True & True, for 
many years a well known sash and door concern of 
Chicago. The funeral was held in Chicago on 
a March 5, interment being made at Oak- 
woods. 





MME. CLARA GANAHL.—The death of Mme. 
Clara Ganahl, religeuse of the Sacred Heart, oc- 
curred at the convent in St. Louis on March 1, after 
an illness of a week. She was 35 years old, a native 
of that city, and the daughter of John J. Ganahl, 
late pioneer St. Louis lumberman, and Mary 
Ganahl. She was educated in this country and in 
Belgium, and was a teacher most of the fourteen 
years that she had been a nun. Beside her mother, 
she leaves three brothers, Rudolph, in Los Angeles; 
Hubert, a member of the American Expeditionary 
Force in France, and L. J. Ganahl, assistant man- 
ager of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange; and 
three sisters. 





THOMAS W. SMITH.—A pioneer lumber mer- 
chant of Washington, D. C., Thomas W. Smith, died 
Saturday, March 1, and was buried on Wednesday, 
March 5, the services being held at Calvary M. E. 
Cemetery. Interment took place in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. Mr. Smith was prominent in the busi- 
ness and social life of the national capital for a 
period extending over half a century. The Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, the board of trade 
and other organizations with which he was asso- 
ciated were represented at the funeral services. 





WILLIAM BUECHLY.—One of the most suc- 
cessful lumbermen of eastern Pennsylvania, William 
Buechly, whose operations extended into the south- 
ern States, where he was interested in several lum- 
ber concerns, died March 2 at the age of 74, at 


Pottsville, Pa. He was a charter member and 
director of the Union Safe Deposit Bank of Potts- 
ville, and an active Republican, which led him into 
many enjoyable positions thru his striking likeness 
to “Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, for whom he was often 
taken at national conventions. 





FULLER.—Eugenia, the 16-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Heber J. Fuller, 5172 Indiana Avenue, 
died at her home in Chicago on Saturday, March 1. 
Mr. Fuller, father of the deceased, is assistant secre- 
tary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Miss Fuller, who was a student at St. James High 
School, had been ill since last June. The funeral 
was held from the Corpus Christi Church, Forty- 
ninth Street and Grand Boulevard, on Tuesday and 
interment was at Mount Carmel Cemetery. 





MISS ESTELLE INMAN.—The daughter of C. W. 
Inman, of the Inman Veneer & Panel Co., and the 
Inman Furniture Co., of Louisville, Miss Estelle 
Inman, died in that city on March 3, of pneumonia, 
following influenza. Miss Inman was prominent in 
social and Red Cross activities. 





MRS. WARREN EGERER.—Warren Egerer, of 
the Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and 
secretary-treasurer of the Coats-Fordney Logging 
Co., has returned to the West from a sad journey to 
Bay City, Mich., where he accompanied the body 
of his wife for burial. Mrs. Egerer died at Butte, 
Mont., while on her way to Aberdeen from Bay City, 
where she had been called by the illness and death 
of a sister. 





MRS. JOSEPH FORDNEY.—Announcement is 
made of the death of Mrs. Joseph Fordney, wife of 
Joseph Fordney, son of Congressman J. W. Fordney, 
of Michigan, who is interested in timber lands in the 
West and in the Coats-Fordney Logging Co., of 
Aberdeen, Wash. Her husband has been in the 
airplane spruce work of the Government. 





MRS. W. H. PERRY.—The mother of Roland 
Perry, manager of the Washington office of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, Mrs. W. H. 
Perry, was buried at Union Bridge, Md., Feb. 20. 
Mrs. Perry died following an operation which dis- 


closed serious complications. She was 66 years old. 





Cc. W. SEARS.—At his home at Albany, Ore., C 
W. Sears, a resident of Oregon for forty-nine years, 
died Feb. 18 at the age of 81. He was engaged in 
the retail lumber business and until six months ago 
took an active part in the conduct of the business. 





RECENT LUMBER TRANSPORTATION RULINGS 


MAKES TENTATIVE FINDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has received the proposed report of 
the examiner who conducted the hearings in Docket No. 
10062—Badger Lumber Co. et al. versus Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.—involving rates 
on the line of the Kansas City Railways Co., which 
means switching rates at Kansas City. The proceeding 
also includes Fifteenth Section Application No. 2065. 
The examiner makes these tentative findings: 


1. Rates to points on the portion of the line of the 
Kansas City Railways Co., known as the Westport Belt, 
not shown to be unreasonable. 


2. The practices of defendants in absorbing switch- 
ing charges on certain traffic found unduly prejudicial 
to shippers on the Westport Belt. 

3. The record does not afford a basis for an award 
of hag ese 


The petition for joint thru rates to points on the 
Watteat Belt denied. 


5. The application of the Kansas City Railways Co. 
for permission to increase freight rates on the West- 
port Belt denied. 


WILL CO-OPERATE WITH SHORT LINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Director General of 
Railroads Hines hag issued this statement regarding 
contracts with short line roads: 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, has 
approved two standard forms of codperative short line 
contracts pursuant to an agreement with representa- 
tives of the short line railroads; the first covering 
roads having no competitive traffic, and the second 
covering roads having competitive traffic. The two 
forms are the same except that in the form for roads 
having competitive traffic a clause has been added pro- 
viding for reimbursement for competitive traffic di- 
verted from the short lines between April ‘1 and Nov. 
1, 1918, and for giving to the short lines subsequent to 
Nov. 1, 1918 the same proportion of competitive traffic 
as they had in the years 1915-1916 and 1917. 

The contracts provide: 


(1) That all joint rates shall be fairly divided 
between the director general and the company. 


(2) That the short lines shall receive an equitable 
allotment of cars. 


(3) That short lines having a length of 100 miles 
or less shall be allowed two days’ free time for cars 
owned by the road under Federal control and used by 
the short lines. 


(4) That the short line shall have the right to use 
the purchasing agencies of the director general in the 
purchase of materials and supplies and shall have its 
repairs done in the shops of the director general upon 
the same terms as Were enjoyed before Federal control. 

(5) That in the publication of tariffs and routing 
the short lines shall be treated in the same manner as 
roads under Federal control. 

(6) That if in the opinion of the director general 
it becomes necessary for him to operate the short line 
railroad he shall have the right to do so upon the pay- 
Fe elon § compensation as provided by the Federal Con- 
rol Act 
1 + ied date of the contracts is to be April 





The director general is making appropriate arrange- 
ments to make certain that all officers and employees 
of Federally controlled railroads give fair, just and 
friendly consideration to questions affecting the short 
lines which may come up for consideration in con- 
nection with the application of the contracts. 


PRIVATE ROAD MUST REDUCE RATES 


THREE LAKES, WASH., March 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has finally rendered a decision 
in the well known case of the Washington Western 
Railway Co. This railroad connects Three Lakes with 
the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Milwaukee 
railroads and on it is located the Three Lakes Lumber 
Co., of Three Lakes, and seyeral other lumber, logging 
and shingle manufacturing industries. It was origin- 
ally established as a common carrier and considered 
itself entitled to a common carrier’s division of freight 
rates. This was refused by the transcontinental rail- 
roads and the case was taken to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Hearings have been held and argu- 
ments have been made on the case at various times dur- 
ing the last four or five years. 

In the decision just handed down the commission 
says that “shippers of lumber on the Washington West- 
ern Railway are entitled to the same basis of rates 
contemporaneously maintained from points taking the 
Coast route basis of rates.’ And also rules that “rates 
on lumber and forest products from points on the 
Washington Western to interstate destinations have 
been unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial.” 
The relationship of rates is established by the commis- 
sion and reparation is granted. The contention of the 
transcontinental railroads was that the Washington 
Western was not a common carrier but merely a plant 
facility of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., the stock- 
holders of which are largely stockholders in the rail- 
road. 





WANT RATE RELATIONSHIPS MAINTAINED 


New Or.LEANS, LA., March 3.—The transportation 
committee of the Southern Pine Association at the 
recent convention passed important resolutions in re- 
gard to the proposed new west Coast tariff. A. G, T. 
Moore, the traffic manager, previously told what the 
association’s attitude was, his remarks being reported 
on page 46A of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 22. 

The association takes the stand that the socalled 
cubical capacity minima principle should not be incor- 
porated in any tariff until a decision is handed down 
in Interstate Commerce Commission docket 10128, and 
that a uniform lumber list should not be made effective 
until one is evolved out of a decision on docket 8131. 


Recent percentage advances in rates would disturb 
established rate relationships, so the association favors 
a flat and uniform advance of 3 cents a hundred. pounds 
so that rate relationships between producing territories 
may be maintained. It believes that no sectional read- 
justments should be attempted until all war emergency 
advances have been removed, and that as lumber is 
bearing more than its just proportion of the cost of 
transportation, any revision in rates should be down- 
ward. 

The association warns southern lines that if any 
reductions to competitive territory are put into effect 
by the proposed tariff it will vigorously contend for 
reductions in southern rates as an offset. 

The committee believes that tariff 32-A should be 


unanimously opposed by the entire lumber industry,. 


and has instructed its traffic department to protest 


against it and to take any necessary steps to carry out, 


the association’s traffic policy. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 
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Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Aye., N. Y. 
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and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R, BR. Co., Windsor, N, C, Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap: 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:+~Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C,, Ahoski, N.C, Cap, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Cut 125,000 
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Timbers 
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Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARF. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Lat Yellow Pine 
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No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpald, $1. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Lee Shepherd, of W. L. Shepherd & Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


F. E. Wickwire, of Bozeman, Mont., sales representa- 
tive of the Milwaukee Land Co., of St. Joe, Idaho, 
was in Chicago for a few days this week. 


O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, was in Chicago this week and called at several 
of the local lumber sales offices. 


Rk. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., 
visited Indiana points on a sales trip this week. 


N. H. Morgan, of the Minneapolis office of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., was in Chi- 
cago late last week on his way east on business. 


Charles W. Myers, sales representative in Chicago 
territory for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., visited northern Indiana points on a sales 
trip this week, 


Among the northern lumbermen who visited the local 
lumber trade this week were H. N. Halsted, of the 
Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, and H. F. 
Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., of Marinette, 
Wis. 


R. M. Boyd, of the Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., 
of Saginaw, Mich., and C. J. Ashton, of the C, J. Ash- 
ton Co., of Detroit, Mich., were in Chicago this week 
on their way home from the Southern Pine annual at 
New Orleans, La. 


J. F. Strack, who has represented the McLean Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., in Chicago 
territory for some time, now has his office at 901 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building. 


Gus Ireland, of Ireland’s Lumber Yard (Ine.), of 
Grand Forks, N. D., was in Chicago a few days ago 
en route south to visit southern pine mills. On his 
way back home he expected to tarry longer in Chicago 
and look over the lumber situation here, 


A. M. Manning, vice president of the Felger Lumber 
& Timber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago 
Monday on his way home from the South, having 
attended the. Southern Pine Association annual at 
New Orleans, La. 


Guy V. Furay, vice president of the W. J. Foye 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago Thursday 
and said that the railroads were placing some good 
sized orders for ties, and that the trade that specializes 
in the tie business expected even better buying soon. 


Louls Wuichet, who specializes in California white 
and sugar pine, has returned to Chicago after spend- 
ing six weeks among the wills in California. He re- 
ports business as quiet there, but that lumbermen have 
not given up hope that a real lumber, market will yet 
develop this spring. 


C. B. Pooser, formerly sales manager of the Dunlevie 
Lumber Co., of Allenhurst, Ga., on March 1 became 
vice president and sales manager of the W. C. Dunham 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Albany, Ga. Now that Mr. 
Pooser is with the organization the company expects 
to engage in the South American and Cuban export 
trade, 


J. N. Boyington, who has been connected for several 
years with the Smith-DuPlain & Crumb Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has formed a partnership with W. D. Wheeler, 
of Marshfield, Wis., and the concern, which will be 
known as the J. N. Boyington Lumber Co. and deal in 
northern hardwoods, will have its headquarters at 
Marshfield. 


The Hardwood Mills Lumber Co, this week moved its 
offices from suite 1423-24 of the Monadnock Block to 
sulte 717-18 of the same building, and now is located 
in much more commodious quarters. S. C. Bennett 
and F. M. Baker, of the company, are certainly pleased 
with their new home. Their telephone numbers remain 
Harrison 2760 and Harrison 1120. 


E. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
returned from an eastern sales trip this week and 
reports finding conditions much better than he expected 
when he went east. He booked some railroad business 
and found lumber buyers in the East in some notion 
of actually placing considerable business, a condition 
that did not previously exist in the last few weeks. 


Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., while in attendance at the South- 
ern Pine annual at New Orleans, La., last week said 
that business at Pittsburgh was in much the same 
position as the lumber business in other cities at pres- 
ent, being quiet, but that the trade was very hopeful 
of better things and in fact expected a great push 
later on. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., spent most of last week on a sales 
trip among Wisconsin points. He found consumers 
of hardwoods there still hesitating about buying and 
hoping that something with a downward trend was 
going to happen to prices. Despite the continuance of 
a hesitant mood among buyers, conditions are improv- 
ing, he found. 


Orrin S. Good, of the Good Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago this week and ex- 
pressed himself as hopeful of better conditions. He 
firmly believes that lumber prices will remain high 
not only for months but for at least five years and he 
thinks that as soon as prices have a fixed basis in 


the minds of buyers business will not only proceed 
as usual but go ahead with a hum. 


James L. Hall, one of the well known of the younger 
lumbermen in San Francisco, Calif., was recently de- 
tached from the U. 8. 8. Mugord, a destroyer at New 
York, and has returned to San Francisco to reénter the 
lumber and shipping business. Mr. Hall enlisted in the 
navy at the opening of the war and was released as a 
lieutenant. He expects to represent some of the north 
Coast mills in the San Francisco territory. 


DD. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
Ogden, Utah, was in Chicago this week and then went 
east, expecting to visit several cities before returning 
home. While here he learned from a dispatch from 
one of the company’s mills at Dee, Ore., that thirty- 
four inches of snow had fallen in that territory, which 
was pleasing news because the Inland Empire has had 
very little snow this winter so far and consequently 
logging has suffered, 


Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., is now carry- 
ing his right arm around in a sling and is likely to 
have it there several weeks longer, because he had 
the misfortune to fall on an icy pavement a few days 
ago on his way home from the Illinois Central subur- 
ban station at Fifty-third Street. X-ray pictures 
taken showed a clear break of his right wrist and the 
bone not splintered, which, as Mr. MacLeod says, Is 
something to be thankful for. 


TI’. K. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, Wash., was in 
Chicago last week conferring with W. 8S. Nurenburg, 
sales representative of the company in Chicago terri- 
tory, and then went east on business. Mr. Ripley 
expected to return west via St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. 
Nurenburg left for St. Louis Wednesday, expecting to 
meet Mr. Ripley there, and several days will be spent 
there and in Kansas City and at Oklahoma points. 


R. 8. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned this week 
from an eastern trip, attending while away the annual 
meetings of the Eastern Forest Products Association, 
formerly the Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, at Ban- 
gor, Me., the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut at New Haven, and the American Godd Roads As- 
sociation at New York and conferences on lumber mat- 
ters at Washington, D. C,, and Indianapolis, Ind, 


The roll of honor of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association as published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb, 15 did not contain the 
names of Emmett and Walter V. Kent, sons of Fred 
R. Kent, of E. Kent & Co., Clinton, Il. Emmett was 
in France with the 839th field artillery and Walter 
at Camp Bradley, but he did not get to go overseas. 
Fred Kent, who is one of the live-wire Illinois retail 
dealers, is certainly happy again now that his boys 
are back home. 


A new lumber sales office in Chicago is that of 
William F. MeMechen at Room 821 of the Continental 
Bank Building. Mr. MeMechen, who prior to the 
war was connected with the Lindsay & McMechen 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Chapel Hill, N. C., will specialize 
in red cedar, dogwood, persimmon and walnut. In 
1917 he sold his interest in the Lindsay & McMechen 
Lumber Co. to W. E. Lindsay, and became connected 
with the construction division of the War Department. 
at Washington, D. C. Lately he has been Government 
field auditor at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He is glad to be 
back in the lumber business again. 


W. J. Haynen, of New Orleans, La., until recently 
general lumber supervisor of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, was in 
Chicago this week on his way to the west Coast to 
make arrangements for the opening of -the Seattle 
(Wash.) office of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co. (Ine.), which was recently formed. The company 
is one of the interlocking concerns of the W. M. Cady 
interests, which includes the Harry 8S. Lafond Co. 
(Inc.), of New York City, and the A. J. Higgins Lum- 
ber & Export Co. (Ine.), of New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Haynen said that the office on the west Coast would 
probably be ready for business early in April. 


Among the Chicagoans who attended the Southern 
Pine Association annual at New Orleans, La., last 
week were EK. L. Thornton of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co.; J. W. Embree of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co.; W. 8S. Kurz, Kurz-Downey Co., box manu- 
facturer ; Frederick L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown; 
J. EK. Brantley, of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. : 
Walter B. Vanlandingham, F. W. Pettibone and I. 
Baker, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co.; W. E. 
Snider, Natalbany Lumber Co.; John Woods, Parker 
Kellogg Lumber Co.; Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager, and C. EK. Paul, structural engineer, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Attorney Elmer Adams, of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


H. M. Spain, of the H. M. Spain & Co., land and 
timber appraisers of Memphis, Tenn., with offices in 
the Bank of Commerce Building, sailed Feb. 26 from 
New York for Santo Domingo to examine a large body 
of land and timber there for eastern capitalists. The 
tropical woods contained in this tract of timber are 
mahogany, lignum vitae ete. and also longleaf southern 
pine. Mr. Spain expects to be gone a month or six 
weeks. Prof. Perkins, of the University of Louisiana, 
and a representative of Ford, Bacon & Davis, en 
gineers of Memphis, are accompanying Mr. Spain. 
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Among the visiting foreign lumbermen in the United 
States at this time is noted H. Hall, of William Mallin- 
gn & Sons (Ltd.),. timber and veneer merchants at 
130 Hackney Road, London, England. Mr. Hall has 
heen “over’’ several times during the last year. He 
js looking forward to a large future lumber trade be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom, 
which he thinks is sure to exceed that ever carried on 
before the war. Mr. Hall was in attendance at the 
convention of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa 
tion at New Orleans last January. 


Members of the Southern Pine Association at the 
annual at New Orleans, La., last week were much 
pleased by the attendance of F. B. Hubbard, of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co.; J. J. Jennelle, 
jr, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, 
Wash., and R. D. Brown, of Seattle, Wash., assistant 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, aS representatives of the west Coast organization. 
It is just such friendly visits as the westerners 
made in the South that tend greatly to cement the 
interests of the two great lumber producing terri- 
tories of the country, and the southern piners cer 
tainly appreciated the presence of the west ‘Coast 
lumbermen. 

J. C. Gonzales, of Mexico City, Mex., was in Chi- 
cago this week seeking to interest Chicago capitalists 
and timber land men in timber and lumber possibili- 
ties in the States of Tabasco and Chiapas, in south- 
ern Mexico, Mr. Gonzales, who spent several years 
in mahogany log production in Mexico, believes tur- 
bulent conditions in the southern republic will soon 
subside and American capital again be permitted to 
engage in business there heavily. He has the lease- 
holds on 200,000 acres, he says, and these acres are 
not only rich in mahogany and ten other kinds of 
native hardwoods but in oil possibilities. From the 
States of Tabasco and Chipas exportation of mahogany 
logs is comparatively easy, as once they have been 
brought to Gulf ports they are within seventy-two. 
hours’ shipment to New Orleans, La., or Galveston, Tex, 


Fellow lumbermen will find it necessary to acclaim 
Pete Langan, well known Cairo (Ill) retailer, the 
banner convention attender. Mr. Langan not only 
attends faithfully. the convention of the Illinois Lum- 


A MEMORIAL TO THE LIVING AND THE 
DEAD 

From far-off France, the spirit of a brave boy who 
gave his life for his country has been an inspira- 
tion to the attainment of objects of surpassing magni- 
tude and worthy purposes. The divine incentives of a 
mother’s love and a father’s devotion have yielded a 
fullness of patriotic motives that are not excelled and 
are only equaled in the herculean undertaking that 
has received unanimous approval at the hands of the 
highest legislative branch of our Government and the 
final sanction and approval of our President. Exalted 
by the spirit of our heroic dead and acclaimed by the 
voice of Congress, the faithful and conscientious efforts 
of a patriotic citizen, seeking to attain a worthy pur 
pose, have received honored recognition and the perfidy 
of selfish interests has inherited the resentment and 
righteous indignation of millions of mothers whose 
brave sons have fought, bled and died that their 
country might live. 

A great, modern, fireproof hospital at Maywood, TIL, 
has secured the unconditional support of every branch 
of the Government, legislative and executive, and 
Edward Hines, who has persevered in his determination 
to provide suitable shelter and domicile for sick and 
wounded soldiers, has been vindicated in his splendid 
undertaking. The sordid elements that have sought to 
destroy the praiseworthy efforts of a worthy citizen, 
in a cause that extends far beyond the feeble powers 
of man to appraise or extol, have been justly rebuked 
and construction of the finest appointed hospital in 
the world will proceed to completion. 

Official approval of the Maywood hospital was given 
in August, 1918, by the following departments of 
Government, in writing: Surgeon general's office, by 
Gen. Noble; Construction Department, by Gen. Mar 
shall; procurement division, by Gen. Johnson; War 
Industries Board, by Bernard M. Baruch; general staff, 
by Gen, Jervey. To these men of vision and merey, 
and to Secretary ef War Baker, who frankly professed 
his approval of the project, to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
board of managers of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Congressmen McAndrews, Madden, Sabath, Rainey, 
Gallagher, Wilson and Mann, with thousands of our 
best citizenry, this meritorious undertaking owes much, 


the West from the Desplaines River, at a mean eleva- 
tion of 43 to 45 feet above the level of Lake Michigan. 
It is readily accessible by automobile from the loop 
in thirty minutes over four of the prominent boulevards 
in the city. At a nominal cost of construction, the 
surface and elevated lines may easily be extended to 
the grounds and the Illinois Central Railway, in con- 
nection with the Outer Belt System running around 
Chicago, will land soldiers from any point in the 
United States in the hospital grounds without a 
change of cars. It is built of concrete, brick and 
steel and provides for from 3,000 to 3,500 beds. The 
hospital is 2,000 feet long and four stories high. The 
structure is divided into a series of four units, each 
unit being a complete hospital in itself, equipped with 
individual diet kitchens, operating, rest and recreation 
rooms, solariums and individual elevator systems. It 
is unique in construction, giving the patients in every 
room sunlight and air, 

Forty additional structures surround the main hos- 
pital building, consisting of an administration building, 
kitchen, receiving building, fireproof power house, 
‘aundry, connecting corridors, bakery, barracks to pro- 
vide for 750 enlisted men, doctors’ and nurses’ quarters, 
laboratory and mortuary building, garage, commissary 
storehouse, storehouses, chapel, guard houses, physical 
therapy building, shop buildings, school buildings, fire 
house, Waiting rooms and other accessories, making it 
in all respects a complete modern hospital. Additional 
open-air facilities will be provided for the recreation 
and needed diversion of convalescents in the ample area 
of the hospital grounds. In the language of the Gov 
ernment officials themselves, it is “Modern and ideal 
and the last word in hospital construction.” 

The beautiful sentiment expressed in a great under 
taking inaugurated by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines is 
commendable for its adherence to a purpose, and the 
sublimity of a mother’s devotion to the memory of her 
son, Kdward Hines, jr., a soldier in the line, who died 
on the field of battle in France, shall live on thru the 
ages to inspire, to give strength and to eternize the 
virtues of maternity. 

Silently mourning their afflictions, divinely sustained 
in their grief by the beautiful memories of fallen sons, 
the mothers are playing their part in a worthy cause 
to alleviate the sufferings of war and to immortalize 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GREAT SPEEDWAY MILITARY HOSPITAL AT MAYWOOD, ILL. 


ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and the 
Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
organizations to which he belongs, but this year was 
a visitor at the annuals of the Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans. Mr. 
Langan is one of the type that always prefer to sit 
at the ringside and watch the milling, so can always 
be counted upon to be in his seat early and remain 
thru the deliberations. Mr. Langan believes that it 
pays a lumberman a hundred fold to belong to as- 
sociations and as a single example of how it does 
pay he cites the following: <A customer at Cairo 
bought a $1,200 bill of lumber and faithfully forgot 
to pay for it. An attorney at Cairo when appealed 
to told Mr. Langan that he could not file a lien on 
the building, and he believed the lawyer until the 
hext annual of the Illinois association came around. 
When in Chicago he asked Attorney Elmer Adams of 
the Illinois association about the matter, who told 
him he certainly could file that lien. “As soon as I 
g0t home I slapped on that lien and then I got my 
money,” said Mr. Langan. “Do I believe in associa- 
tions? Well, there’s the answer.” 





VETERAN SALESMAN VISITS CHICAGO 


Harvey Avery, of Traverse City, Mich., a veteran 
member of the sales force of FE. C. Atkins & Co., saw 
manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way home from Indianapolis, where 
he attended the banquet of the Pioneers’ Club, an or- 
fanization of the veteran members of the Atkins’ con- 
tern, Mr. Avery was 80 years old on Jan, 24, and his 
Many friends in Traverse City tendered him a banquet. 
On that event he was the recipient of many birthday 
‘ongratulatory messages from friends in the United 
States and Canada. His firm presented him with two 
fanes, “one for Sunday and one for week days,” as 
the gift card termed it. Mr. Avery certainly does not 
k 80 years old and says he does not feel it. 
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Their great work in counteracting the adverse action 
of numerous selfish interests was supplemented by the 
endorsement of thousands of mothers whose sons bore 
arms in defense of their country. Our best citizenry 
arose to the occasion and thru the leadership of Kdward 
Hines, ably assisted by President George H, Shank, of 
the Shank Co,., contractor in charge of the work of 
construction, makeshift hospital quarters were disquall 
fied and permanently abolished, 

A modern and ideal haven of refuge for our soldier 
wounded, from being the object of cruel and vicious 
attacks aimed at its sponsors, has emerged unscathed 
following a searching investigation by the Senate com 
mittee demanded by Mr. Hines. ‘The report of the 
committee follows in part: “Altho there were attempts 
in the investigation of the Speedway hospital contro 
versy to reflect discredit upon Edward Hines in con- 
nection with the project, we find that no ¢vidence has 
been introduced in any way reflecting on the business 
integrity of Mr. Hines or his fair and generous treat 
ment of the Government in this particular matter. 
The site cost the owners (Edward Hines with a 
12/13ths interest and the Shank Co. with a 1/13th 
interest) about $1,700,000 in 1917. Mr. Hines’ offer 
to repurchase the property within eight years at 40 
percent of its cost is a commendable proposition that 
renders the entire undertaking advantageous to the 
Government, and we can not escape the conviction that 
the owners of the Maywood hospital, under all the 
circumstances, have a clear moral claim against the 
Government for the amount they have invested in the 
construction of the hospital. No claim has been 
presented to the Government for the services of the 
Shank Co. and not a farthing of commission nor a penny 
of percentage was demanded, ‘The offer of the Shank 
Co. was to construct the entire hospital group at a 
saving to the Government of approximately $800,000, 
and had the land been put in at its true valuation the 
saving to the Government would be about $1,000,000.” 

The site of the Maywood hospital is ideally located 
about six miles west of the great hospital center on the 
West Side on 320 acres of land that slopes gently to 


their valiant and heroie dead. The Red Cross unit 
known as No. 14 has rendered a noble service to a 
great cause and is deserving of special commendation 
for its unselfish zeal in ministering to the exigencies 
of our sick and wounded boys. The Gold Star unit to 
which Mrs. Edward Hines has devoted a great deal of 
her time has taken a vital interest in giving needed aid 
to our afflicted heroes and it is the purpose of this 
great unit, composed of mothers of our valorous dead, 
to continue the pursuit of its beautiful conceptions, 
until war and bloodshed have been obliterated and 
peace shall have been established among the peoples 
of the earth. From Chateau Thierry, the second 
Marne and the Argonne there have come to us from 
afar the sad tidings of bloodshed, suffering and death. 
In perpetuity, shall the names of our dead heroes who 
lie buried in France and who fought the battles of 
liberty be written side by side with those who defended 
the glory of the nation in '76, ’61 and '98, May 
Almighty God in His infinite wisdom preserve the 
sweet invocation of divine inspiration that has been 
born of this generation, to succeeding generations ‘in; 
eternal life. 


SOME DATA AS TO PRICES 


Lumber experts who are coiperating with the infor- 
mation and education service of the Department of 
Labor predict that the prices of lumber now in effect 
will remain at the present level, or if any change is 
made, it will be an upward movement rather than a 
drop in prices, according to information reaching the 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Factors favoring advance in prices are given 
below. It will also be seen that the upward movement 
in prices of lumber is not so much one of sympathy 
with other commodities as an economic necessity. The 
following facts indicate an advance: (1) Low stocks 
held by retail yards thruout the United States; (2) 
curtailed production of mills during the last few years ; 
(3) reeent restricted building operations; (4) possible 
increase in foreign trade; (5) decreased ocean freights, 
these having already been reduced 6644 percent; (6) 
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decreased supply of available timber and its distance 
from markets; (7) large amounts of capital and unin- 
vested money which may be made available for invest- 
ment builders under proper financial direction; (8) 
conscious effort on the part of wealthy operators to 
maintain a price level that will enable them to secure 
an equitable profit; (9) announced policy of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and other large lum- 
ber associations of maintaining wages at their present 
level as long as the high cost of commodities continues ; 
(10) unfilled orders actually held by mills; (11) small 
probability of decrease in western freight rates which 
will enable western woods to compete extensively with 
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wood from other sections; (12) lack of an intelligent 
reforestation policy by the Government. 





BANQUET OF PIONEERS’ CLUB 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 4.—The Pioneers’ Club 
of the E. C, Atkins Saw Manufacturing Co. held its 
annual banquet and smoker at the Spencer House Sat- 
urday night. The membership of the club is composed 
of employees who have been with the company twenty 
years or more. 

The organization was formed in 1906 with sixty-two 
charter members. Every year since the club has been 
holding an annual gathering the membership has in- 
creased as the employees reached the twenty-year 
mark, until 152 employees of the firm have been ad- 
mitted. Twenty-five members have been admitted since 
the last annual banquet. 

The organization has as its members all officers of 
the company, and employees, including salesmen. The 
membership is represented in all parts of the country 
and by all branches of the saw industry. 

The oldest living employee of the company is Charles 
F. Aumann. He entered the service of the company in 
1870. He is filling an important position in the fac- 
tory. He related interesting occurrences of the early 
days when the now great organization was in its in- 
fancy. Other employees of the company, who have 
been with the firm many years, joined with Mr. 
Aumann in telling of the many changes while the 
industry was growing into a great organization. 

Since the club was organized, thirty-seven members 
have completed their tasks and passed to their rewards, 
after serving the company from twenty to fifty-two 
years. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Atkins, widow of Elias C. Atkins, 
founder of the present company, and mother of Harry 
C. Atkins, president of the company, was to be the 
honor guest at the banquet, according to the annual 
custom, but unfortunately was prevented from attend- 
ing. She is much beloved by the employees. 

Lieut. Wilmer J. Montgomery, who worked his way 
thru the plant from an errand boy to the position of 
salesman, also was a guest at the banquet. He entered 
the first officers’ training school at Fort Harrison 
and went with the first army forces to land in France. 
He related some of his experiences in France. 

Another one of the old timers present was Harvey 
Avery, who recently celebrated his 80th birthday, but 
is still in active service. 

New members of the Pioneers’ Club admitted since 
the banquet last year are: Eugene L. Aichele, Ernest 
H. Borman, Al C. Bridges, William L, Bryant, James B. 
Cassidy, Leslie Cone, Al KE. Coffin, Thomas M. Deputy, 
Robert Eichel, August Hichel, Otis R. Greathouse, 
Charles F, Guedel, Phil J. Hertweck, William Kappus, 
Robert G. Moriatt, Frank EK. McCormick, Major M. 
Poole, Charles Roberts, Harry A. Richwine, William 
Stuck, Foster Thompson, Lee Frank Thompson, Henry 
M. Woode, William A. Weaver and Herbert I. Scott, 
of Seattle, Wash. 


A HOUSING AND LIVING CONGRESS 


Oak Parkers and Austinites who are interested in 
more homes for the well known Chicago suburbs are 
planning to put on a home building exposition which 
they have termed a “housing and living congress.” 
The promoters, who include some of the best known 
business men of Oak Park, Austin, Maywood and River 
Forest, which are adjacent, not only want to teach 
residents and prospective residents about the advan- 
tages of owning their own homes, but also how to get 
the most out of life after they once occupy those homes. 
Consequently every line of trade that is interested in 
home building and home convenience after the home is 
once built are taking a keen interest in the project, 
which will be held during the week of March 22 to 29. 
The exposition will be at 1031 South Boulevard, Oak 
Park. Architect Charles BE. White, jr., of Oak Park, 
who has opened offices at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, is the director of the 
project. 

An actual set of plans and specifications of a model 
house will be one of the distinctive features of the 
exposition, and all the material and equipment neces- 
sary to build and furnish the house will be displayed 
at forty different booths. These will be arranged in 
the order in which the building processes usually occur, 
beginning with the foundation materials and followed 
by the materials and methods employed by the fol- 
lowing: Carpentry, millwork, metal work, roofing, 
electric wiring, gas piping, plumbing, mechanical equip- 
ment, heating, ventilating, lathing, plastering, wall 
board, plaster board, interior trim, painting and deco- 
rating, glass, hardware, weather strips and interior 
furnishings. 

Gardens, trees, flowers and shrubs, as well as garden 
accessories and garden furniture, will be displayed ; 
bird houses are included. 

A large attendance is expected from the suburbs, as 
well from other parts of the city. The population of 
the suburbs named totals more than 100,000 people, 
which shows that the territory will have as many peo- 
ple to interest as a good sized city. There will be a 
small admission charge, in order to admit only those 
who are really interested in home building, the pro- 
motors figuring that none will pay even a small charge 
unless they have a desire to profit from the different 
exhibits. On at least one of the days school children 
will be given tickets free permitting them to make a 
tour of the exposition accompanied by their teachers. 

One feature will be a daily congress hour for the dis- 
cussion of housing and living and community prob- 
lems, and such matters as schools, churches, parks and 
playgrounds, associated charities, infant welfare, clubs, 
transportation, government, local merchandising, town 
development and paving, will be discussed by experts. 
A part of the advertising matter reads: 

A poster or window display will be used showing a 
mason, a carpenter, a lather, a roofer, a plumber and 
an electrician in working clothes with tools, standing 
at attention in a line. The card will read, “All dressed 











up and no place to go.” What is the matter? Homes 
and apartments are scarce; rents are high; no place 
to move; men are out of work—carpenters, masons, 
plumbers and the whole building craft. They ought 
to be building your new home or making your old home 
modern, Get busy. Give these men a job. 

Another plan is to have a big chart in a prominent 
place, tabulated to show the low rents of houses and 
apartments in 1917 as compared with the higher rents 
of 1919. A caption used with these will say, “The best 
way to bring down rents is to build more houses, to 
make competition. You can build with your rent 
money.” 

Visitors at the exposition will be given a different 
specification at each booth and once the entire expos}. 
tion is covered they will have plans for the model home, 
complete in every detail. 


—_—_~~OeoOooerre—Y» 
TAKES UP ENGINEERING POST 


C. E. Paul, who has served four years as construction 
engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Aggo- 
ciation, now has as his assistant F. C. Harris, who 
comes to the National staff well qualified for the 
engineering post he now occupies. Mr. Harris is a 
graduate of the engineering department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, with degree of bachelor of 
science and master of science, and served for a period 
as city engineer of Manhattan, Kan. Following that 
service he was supervising engineer on municipal con- 
struction at several points. Later he was instructor 
in architectural engineering at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, and had much to do with the con- 
struction of new buildings at the university. The 
winter preceding the war he spent in Europe and on 
his return became connected with the engineering 
department of the Union Oil Co., of Los Angeles, 





F. C. HARRIS, 
Assistant Construction Engineer on National Staff 


Calif. During the war he was with ‘the George A. 
Fuller Construction Co., and was the engineer in 
charge of the construction work at Camp Funston in 
Kansas. On the completion of that work he was on 
the engineering staff that supervised the construction 
of the Government nitrate plant No. 4, near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CUTS COMPARED 


Vancouver, B. C., March 3.—Log production in 
December amounted to 143,147,111 feet, as com- 
pared with 193,760,398 feet in the same month in 
1917. The cut in feet by species was: Douglas fir, 
58,627,890; red cedar, 29,608,266; spruce, 26,513,- 
765; hemlock, 18,483,925; balsam, 4,024,296; yel- 
low pine, 1,223,783; white pine, 1,176,279; jack 
pine, 1,750,313; larch, 1,220,754; cottonwood, 510,- 
795; cypress, 2,921; maple, 2,311; birch, 1,813. 

Starting off 1918, the amount of timber cut was 
much in excess per month as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1917. This continued un- 
til the end of September, and October was the first 
month in which the cut was less. November and 
December also showed decreases, so that the ex- 
pected margin over the production of 1917 was 
not so large. Still, there was an appreciable in- 
crease, the total figures being, for 1917, 1,647,275, 
000 feet; 1918, 1,760,184,000 feet. Production in 
1917 was 367,012,000 feet in excess of that of 1916, 
but last year the increase fell to 112,909,000 feet 
over that of 1917. 








UNION LABOR HIGHLY FAVORED 


New York, March 5.—The national War Labor 
Board in executive session here today handed down 
decisions in several disputes in different parts of 
the country. The right to organize and to ‘‘bar- 
gain collectively’’ was awarded the workers in vir- 
tually every instance and employers were warned 
against opposing unionism in direct violation of 
the principles of the board. 

Equal pay to women for equal work was ordered 
in two disputes and in a number of cases employees 
who had been discharged because of their affilia- 
tions with trade unions were ordered reinstated. 
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~ ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





Cincinnati Club Increases Membership — Father Succeeds Son as Exchange 
Manager—St. Louisans Hear Lumberman’s Red Cross Experiences 





THE OFFICE STAYS IN THE FAMILY 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 4.—Father has succeeded 
son in the management of the East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange. The directors of that organiza- 
tion have elected O, A. Pier to succeed O. N. Pier 
as manager, the change to be effective March 15. 
O. N. Pier, the son, has resigned to become con- 
nected with the KE. C. Robinson Lumber Co. O., A. 
Pier formerly was manager of the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange (retailers) and secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. He is 
one of the best known lumber association men in 
the country and did effective work for the St. Louis 
organizations. 

O. A. Pier is a former railroad man, having been 
in the service twenty years, ten years with the Rock 
Island ‘and ten years with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
latterly in the transportation department, an ex- 
perience that has served him in good stead in the 
lumber exchange work. In May it will be six years 
since he became secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, and he was see 
retary of its successor, the Lumbermen’s Club. 

When the club and the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, then a hardwood organization, were 
reorganized, in December, 1915, into one body, 
along the lines of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, with various divisions, O. A. Pier was 
made secretary. On July 11, 1917, when Division 
A (retailers) of the Exchange was incorporated as 
the Lumber Trade Exchange, he also was made 
manager. He resigned from these organizations 
several months ago. 

O. A. Pier was one of the organizers of the As- 
sociation of Secretaries of Lumber Exchanges. He 
is a strong advocate of codperation along construc- 
tive lines and is regarded as a most capable execu- 
tive. The East Side Lumber Trade Exchange has 
offices in the Wright Building, St. Louis. It is 
composed of retailers in and around East St. Louis. 





CLUB HOLDS A LIVELY MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—As a result of a 
drive by the boosters’ committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati, of which Harry R. 
Browne is chairman, nine new members were added 
to the membership at the regular monthly meeting 
this evening. This is the record week’s addition to 
the roster. The new members are the Howard- 
Barber Lumber Co., Harry F. Hende & Co., Lyon 
Lumber Co., Risley-Roudebush Lumber Co., Ward, 
Montgomery Lumber Co., Edgett & Fulton Lumber 
Co., Milne-Hall-Johns Co., L. W. Radina & Co. and 
the Menzies-Hale Lumber Co. 

Nominating committees were appointed to select 
tickets for the annual election, which will be held 
at the time of the May meeting of the club. The 
nominations are to be reported at the April meet- 
ing. President George M. Morgan named the fol- 
lowing: Fred H. Duling, of the Graham Lumber 
Co.; Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co.; Miles Byrns, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co. The 
members then selected from the floor the following 
committee: R. W. Phillips, of the C. N. Asher 
Lumber Co.; Roy Thompson, of the Thompson 
Hardwood Lumber Co, and N. H. Hargrave, of the 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. This will insure two tick- 
ets and a competitive election. 

The club endorsed the citywide movement for 
the support of the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, 
famous the country over for its collection of ani- 
mals and birds, and many members made individual 
subscriptions for books of tickets. 

A special committee appointed at a recent meet 
ting to report on the proposed home loan bank, 
consisting of Harry R. Browne and W. 8. Sterrett, 
recommended that when the movement takes more 
tangible form the club give it endorsement. 

The club went on record as endorsing the ap- 
pointment of Fred M. Renshaw as successor to 
Guy M. Freer, who has resigned as traffic manager 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to become 
secretary of the Central States Coal Operators’ 
Association. 

The membership also gave endorsement to the 
‘more daylight plan,’’ and protested against the 
proposed repeal of the daylight law. 

Capt. Harry Pfiester, president of the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., just returned from France, 
where he served more than a year in the construc- 
tion department of the air service, gave a talk on 
his observations and experiences in the war zone 
and made a special plea for consideration for the 
returned soldier. He described vividly the heroism 
and devotion to duty of the American soldier and 
the courage with which he bore his wounds. He 
warned of the handicaps the permanently crippled 


men would be under and urged the members to do 
all they could to secure them good positions; to go 
as far as possible to give them places in their of- 
fices and at the mills, and never to forget the serv- 
ice they have rendered their country in the cause of 
liberty and humanity. He said they do not want 
charity but only opportunity and encouragement. 

Capt. Pfiester told of the horrors of the war 
zone in an account of a trip he made over the deso- 
lated region between Soissons and Lisle. He said 
what he saw there only added to his bitterness 
against the Germans for the inhumane way they 
carried on their warfare and for the wanton and 
useless destruction they inflicted upon the invaded 
regions of France. He declared that in many of 
the towns visited not a brick was left cemented to 
another. He said that what reconstruction work 
had been done so far was of brick, cement and 
stone, practically no wooden buildings being erected. 

Contrasting the men of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forees with some of the labor at home, he 
said they always were willing to do more than re- 
quired of them, and such as an 8-hour day was 
never asked for, and extra work for liberty was a 
pleasure for them, and without looking for extra 
pay. He predicted that the airplane would play a 
bigger part in the next war, if there ever is one, 
than it did in this. He said the bombing by air- 
plane was terrifically destructive. He was in Paris 
during two air raids. 

He concluded with comment on the reputed 
beauty of the French women and said he saw many 
of them, but he declared there are more beautiful 
women in America than in any foreign country, 
and if they would dress as the French women dress 
a hundred of them set down in Paris would 
‘stampede the city.’’ 





- 


TUSCALOOSA LUMBERMEN FORM CLUB 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., March 4.—The lumbermen of 
Tuscaloosa have organized the Tuscaloosa Lumber- 
men’s Club, and will elect officers at a banquet to 
be held this evening. The objects are largely of a 
social nature. The club will, however, endeavor to 
harmonize the interests of all lumbermen in Tusca- 
loosa and aim at the general improvement of the 
lumber business in this section. Unification of 
grades and elimination of any unethical trade prac- 
tices by any members are some of the plans of the 
new organization. 





ENLIGHTENED ON OVERSEAS WORK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—A St. Louis lumber- 
man talked to the lumbermen of St. Louis at their 
regular weekly luncheon meeting at the American 
Annex Hotel today. W. W. (Billy) Dings, of the 
Garretson-Greason Lumber Co., who has just re- 
turned from nine months’ service with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Commission in Italy, recounted his 
experiences ‘‘over there.’’ 

Mr. Dings spoke informally. He was stationed 
at Rimini, and he told in detail how the Red Cross 
cared for the men, women and children who fled 
from Venice when the Austrians made their drive 
on the Piave. He declared that the work of the 
Red Cross did more than any other one thing to 
maintain the morale of the people of Italy and 
give them courage to go on with the fight against 
the Teutons, ultimately resulting in victory. 

The lumberman was in Rome during the two days 
President Wilson was there and he told of the 
great reception given to the American executive. 
‘*The whole town closed up to do honor to the 
President,’’ he said. ‘‘I had a ecard to the recep- 
tion, but I couldn’t get within ten blocks of him, 
so dense was the crowd. All Italy wanted to see 
the President and to do him honor. Americans 
are regarded in Italy as the greatest people in the 
world. So great is the faith of the Italians in Mr. 
Wilson that the postal employees struck two days 
before he came, in the hope that he would be able 
to settle their troubles for them.’’ 

Mr. Dings defended the Y. M. ©. A. ‘‘T ean 
not say as to their work in France,’’ he declared, 
‘‘but as for Italy, I do know that they did splendid 
things. They worked with us and did much to 
lighten the lives of our boys, performing services 
that would have seemed perhaps trivial over here 
but which meant much to men in the service over- 
seas’? 

He thanked the St. Louis lumbermen who made 
it possible for him to make the trip, and especially 
J. A. Hafner, who was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the fund. 

Mr. Dings’ talk was intensely interesting to the 
more than seventy-five persons who heard it. When 
he first sat down they wanted more, and he gave it 
to them, At the close of his talk an old-time Hoo- 


Hoo yell was given him, and there was a rising 
vote of thanks. 

R. M. Morriss presided. His assistants. were 
Walt M. Manuel and Mr. Hafner. C. E. Thomas, 
president of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., was 
elected chairman for next Tuesday’s meeting, which 
will be held at the Hotel Statler. 





FINED FOR NEGLECTING CAMP FIRE 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 3.—A man in charge of 
a band of sheep grazing on Santiam National For- 
est, near Hog Rock, camped for the night and 
started fires to hold the sheep together. Next 
morning he left the fires without putting them out. 
Fortunately they were discovered next day by a 
lookout and put out by forest rangers before they 
did serious damage. In the Federal court here, 
Feb. 24, the sheepherder was fined $25. 
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INCORPORATIONS interest in the yard formerly operated under the 
name of the Williams-Norling Lumber Yard. 
ALABAMA. Birmingham—The McCullough-Hug- yz), Poli Stanley Fe, Smith Is succeeded by the 


gins Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. El! Dorado—Bradford-Kinster Lum- 
ber Co., of Omaha, Neb., has filed notice that it 
expects to do business in. Arkansas with general 
headquarters in El Dorado. Capital, $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Pine Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA. Nappanee—Farmers’ Grain & 
cantile Co., incorporated to deal in lumber, 
and grain; capital, $50,000. 

South Bend—Huff-Stickler Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

IOWA. Sac City—W. J. Dixon Lumber Co., ex- 
tending period of incorporation for twenty years; 
capital, $100,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—John MacGregor Corporation, 
organized to take over the manufacturing plants and 
spool business of the John MacGregor Co. at South 
Lincoln, Seboeis and Foxcroft, and in New Bruns- 
wick. The Clark Thread Co. practically owns the 
stock of the new corporation, thus manufacturing 
its own spools. The main office will be in Bangor. 

Portland—The Portland Burial Case Co. has in- 
corporated under the same name with a capital of 
$25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Reliance 
Heel Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Superior Log & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated to sell logs and timber; capital, 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Landau Cabinet 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Greenpoint Packing Box 
Co., incorporated to manufacture packing boxes and 
deal in lumber; capital, $10,000, 

Great Neck Station—Gregory Coal & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $250,000, 

New York City—First Apartcot Corporation, incor- 
porated to operate sawmills ete.; capital, $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—M. B. Lindsay 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Goldstone—The Pine Oak Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Oxford—Moore Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$125,000, 

Winston-Salem 
capital stock. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Purdy 
rated; capital, $16,000. 


Mer- 
coal 


Wood 


Co., in- 


Cude Furniture Co. increasing 


Lumber Co., incorpo- 


OKLAHOMA, Enid-—Universal Folding Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000, 
PENNSYLVANIA.  Philadelphia—United States 


Spruce Lumber Co., incorporated, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Highmore—Farmers’ Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. : 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—Crescent Tub Man- 
ufacturing Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 


TEXAS. San Antonio—Steves Sash & Door Co. 
has incorporated. 
VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Hughes Buggy Manufac- 


turing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Clemons Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Logan—Huntington 
Co., incorporated, 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—Wisconsin Textile 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of wooden forms, 
spoo's, bobbins etec., has increased the capital from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—The Arkadetphia Mill- 
ing Co. is closing out its lumber department. 

Fayetteville—Jay Fulbright has purchased the 
common stock of the J. H. Phipps Lumber Co. 
owned by F. R. Wood, Kenneth Wood and Wallace 
IB. Wood at the reported price of $88,000. 

Little Rock—The Chess & Wymond Co., of Arkan- 
sas, a corporation organized under the laws of Ken- 
tucky, but operating as the Arkansas division of the 
Chess & Wymond Co., of Louisville, has filed papers 
dissolving the Arkansas corporation. 


Casket 


Mineral—The Hicks-Stevenson Lumber Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 
CALIFORNIA. Stockton—The Electric Mill & 


Manufacturing Co. has changed its name to Electric 
Planing Mill Co. 

San Francisco—The Australian Hardwood Co. has 
changed its name to the Richards Hardwood Co. 

COLORADO. Brighton—J. N. Counter is suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business by the Counter Lum- 
ber Co, (Ine ). 

”adroni—The Valley Lumber Co. has purchased 
the local lumber yard. 

FLORIDA. Martel—The Hanbury Lumber Co. has 
purchased the plant of the Martel Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Toccoa—The Piedmont Furniture Co. 
has purchased the plant of the Georgia Furniture Co. 

INDIANA. Cambridge—Peter Kuntz, of Dayton, 
has purchased the Cambridge City Lumber Co. 

Indianapolis-—-The Miller Kemper Lumber Co. is 
reported out of business. 

Paragon—True & True Lumber Co. 
sold out. 

Shelbyville—D. L. Conrey Furniture Co. has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

Wakarusa—Walter & Trisinger are succeeded in 
business by the Walter Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Morse & Lampert Co. has 
changed the name to Lampert Lumber Co. 

Gaza—C. F. Abbott, of Larrabee, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the lumber yard at Gaza, formerly owned by 
the Smith-Hovelson Lumber Co. Edwin Bower- 
stock is manager. Mr. Abbott remains in Larrabee 
as manager of the Farmers’: Elevator Co. 

Oran—The Hasbrouck Lumber Co, of Mason City, 
Iowa, has purchased: the S. R. Smith Lumber yard 
and will operate it. under the name of the Oran 
Lumber Co. 

Stratford—Fred Begling has purchased a half 


is reported 


KANSAS. Abilene—J. W. Asling & Son are suc- 
ceeded in business by John W. Asling. 

Wilmore—Wilmore Lumber & Supply Co. is sue- 
ceeded in business by J. L. uttz. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Wolverine Manufac- 
turing Co. has been sold to the Trippensee Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Hudsonville—E. L. Peasley has sold 
Hudsonville Lumber Co. 

Olivet—The Coéperative Co. succeeds Long, Cobb 
& Co. in the lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Ada—The Imperial Lumber Yard 
re succeeded by the Howe-Betcher Lumber Yards 
(Inc.). 

Fergus Falls—John A. Nelson, operating a lumber 
yard at Garfield, Minn., has purchased the P. Sand- 
beck yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. lLaurel—D. J. Robinson is sue- 
ceeded by the Pinehurst Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Richland—The M. R. Smith’ Lumber 
& Shingle Co. has been purchased by the D, J, 
Landers Lumber Co. Ed. Aubuchon will continue a: 
manager. 

NEBRASKA. Bayard—J. L. Hall Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Bayard Lumber Co. and the L, W. 
Cox Lumber Co. . 

Osmond—The Coleson-Holmquist Co., in the lum- 
ber business at Wausau, bought out the Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Barnwell Sawmill Co, 
is reported to be closing local office. 

New York—W. J. Rouse is reported out of busi- 
ness. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
reported out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fairmont—Tri-State Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Crane-Johnson Co. 

Zap—The C, A. Finch Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Marshall-Malais Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Indianola—York & York have 
bought out the O, K. Lumber Co. 

Leonard—T. J. Carter is reported out of business, 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The Cottage. Grove 
Lumber Co. has moved its Saginaw sawmill to a 
location south of Cottage Grove and now operates 
six mills in this section. 

Sheridan—The Sheridan Lumber Co. has dissolved 
as a corporation and has sold off the machinery of 
its ‘upper’ mills. It will henceforth be operated 
under the name of Sheridan Lumber Yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Homestead—The holdings of 
the Homestead Lumber Co. have been sold to the 
MeCrady Bros. Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Tri-State Lumber Co. 
Johnson Co, 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—James Cole has sold 
his interest in the Black Diamond Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Lancaster—The Eastman-Cart- 
wright Lumber Co., recently incorporated, has taken 
over the old Lancaster Lumber Co. yard. 

Oshkosh—The Fuller-Goodman Co. has added two 
more lumber yards, one at Vandyne, purchased from 
Stellmacher Bros., and a recently opened yard at 
Valley Center. The company now has fourteen 
retail yards and a mill at Fifield, Wis. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Daytona—The Daytona.Crate Factory 
will install a sawmill to replace the plant that was 
recently burned. 

Plant City—It is reported that E. T. Roux & Son 
will install a dry kiln, 

itLINOIS. Philo—Hazen & Frank will erect a 
new lumber yard, the building being 32 by 66 feet. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Kentucky Lumber 
& Mill Work Co., 1521 South Sixth Street, has 
started work on a new office at the plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Conover—The Hickory 
Handle & Manufacturing Co. is reported to be plan- 
ning the installation of additional machinery. 

Greensboro—The newly organized M. B. Lindsay 
Lumber Co., with.an authorized capital stock of 
$125,000, will improve the old Lindsay plant. Addi- 
tional housing facilities are under construction and 
the office is being enlarged. The stock will be 
greatly increased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Dillon— The Beaufort 
County Lumber Co. is reported to be planning the 
erection of a lumber plant. 

TEXAS. Deweyville—The Sabine Tram Co. is 
said te be planning the erection of a sawmill here. 

WASHINGTON. Bucoda—The .Mutual Lumber 
Co. has completed the erection of a mill and machine 
shop, and is now planning the erection of houses for 
the workmen and a logging road to the company’s 


camp. NEW RES 


CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—The Puffer-Riley Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a retail lumber business. .« 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Mid-West Hardwood 
Lumber Co. recently opened an office at 22 West 
Madison Street. 

Decatur—D. A. Heidelbaugh, until recently con- 
nected with the Decatur Lumber Co., will open 4 
lumber yard. 

Martinsville—The Ennis Hardwood Lumber Co. 
will open in the hardwood lumber and sawmill busi- 
ness. 

INDIANA. Mishawaka—The Wakely Lumber Co. 
will open a lumber business. 

IOWA. Iowa City—J. H. Hunzinger & Co. have 
opened a new yard in this city. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. A. Webster, Jr, 
recent!y began a wholesale business. 

Westfield—Manufacture of golf sticks has been 
started by a firm which includes John T. Sullivan 
and David F. McCarthy. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—E. R. Ragen’has become 
connected with the Hamtramck Lumber Co, as 48° 
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sistant general manager and director of sales, and 
will open a new yard on the west side. 

Grand Rapids—E. R. Sommes has purchased the 
factory and yards of Francis Letellier and is organ- 
izing a company for the manufacture of bedroom 
furniture. He will have as associates James D. 
Robinson, Thomas Friant, T. Stewart White and 
others. 

MINNESOTA. St. Vincent—Tnhe St. Vincent Ele- 
vator Co. (Inc.) is a new concern in the lumber, 
grain, coal and cement business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bexley—The Mississippi Mill Co. 
recently began the operation of a planing mill. 

Byrd—J. H. Hemphill recently began operating a 
sawmill. 

MISSOURI. Eight Mile—The Progress Lumber 
Co. has opened up a lumber and building material 
business with Mr. Lackey as manager. 

OHIO. Eldorado—Henry Filaig, formerly in the 
lumber business at New Madison, has opened a 
lumber yard here. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—The W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. has purchased a site and will establish 
a lumber yard. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—R. H. Felt recently began 
a wholesale and common lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Lidstone Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 


Seattle—The Fir & Spruce Products Co. recently 
began a local wholesale business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Danville—Miller & Gunnoe 
have opened a new lumber business. 
Madison—Knabb & Price will open a lumber yard. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA, Calvert—The plant of the Calvert 
Rosin and Turpentine Co. was burned, the entire 
distilling plant being destroyed with a loss of $10,000. 
It is reported that the business will be moved to 
Mobile and a larger plant constructed there. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Fire in the warehouse 
of M. J. Siesel & Co, caused a loss of about $18,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Mears-Slayton Lumber Co. 
has had a recent loss by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fire in the mill of 
George W. Morrison caused considerable damage, 
destroying part of the mill and a large quantity of 
dried lumber. 

Westboro—Fire caused a small loss in the lumber 
yard of the Bartlett Box & Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kellettville—A loss estimated 
at $10,000, with partial insurance, was caused by fire 
in the building of the Salmon Creek Lumber Co. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 38 


Usually when the first robin appears in the spring 
the excavators go to digging, masons get busy on 
the foundation work, and then in a short time hun- 
dreds of carpenters are at the task of building 
homes to make people happy. It is almost time for 
that first robin in Chie: igo. But it looks as if 
this year when the robin gives its first springtime 
chirp the excavators, and masons and carpenters 
etc. will be at home, sad and morose because there 
is no real signs of any building revival. .Chicago 
never needed new buildings, especially flat strue- 
tures, as it does now. Real estate men say that flat 
seekers are running around in rings trying to find 
places where they can lay their heads nights when 
their leases expire in April or May, and that there 
are two dozen or so seekers for every vacant flat. 
Landlords are taking advantage of the demand for 
flats and are raising rents in such a manner that 
tenants are using every rough word in profane 
vocabulary in expressing their thoughts of them. 
Despite these conditions, no one seems to be taking 
a step to relieve the situation by building flat 
buildings in Chicago, but builders say that the high 
prices of everything that goes into. construction 
work are responsible for their inactivity. It is the 
lack of building that is keeping the lumber market 
at a low ebb, and until the construction work does 
revive the lumber demand will remain about as it is, 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


: ~ ia by John R. Mauff, Secretary Board of 
Trade, 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 1 














Lumber Nhingles 
One Pare re er 28,488.000 1,672,000 
SOE Geecevekeaveeuneuaed 44,659,000 3 164,000 
PRC eee 16,171,000 492, 000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 1 
Lumber Shingles 
eer eer eee re 237,194,000 32,175,000 
WU aistew ae oad dre lente ouster 272,842,000 22,762, ‘000 
pO eT Corre Tm 9,413,000 
Decrease ...... tcnenas Bs kate eu 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 1 
: Lumber Nhingles 
Rr re er 12,900,000 3,943,000 
alice sk scbie eee meee 23,989,000 1,990,000 
PE css cabiaehee. gacuenade 1,953,000 
be eer err re SEO. «sk vecbecene 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 1 
ia Shingles 
ME Ca Rew KRG Rape ee Re 5,285,000 19,597,000 
DUP ceviktareieeceneacen 126, 940, 000 13,954,000 
EER ETC ET ee re 5,643,000 
DOCTHAES 6s cccccevscee Ce | eens 2 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending March 5 weré as follows: 


CLAss— No. Value. 
Seer ee rr ee rere ee 3 $ 20000 
$ 1,000 and under $ A 000 Pe cneaanek 438 135.950 

5.000 and under . AEE 9 63.100 

10,000 and under 35.000 eae seeeone 5 57.000 
25.000 and under DOG: cc cccncues 4 140,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 60,000 
ING GEOUNOUE Scie sce cnbenbicwesan 1* 110,000 
EE teks WENNER amen ebateecees 66 $586,050 


*Brick addition na factory for Thompson & Taylor 
Spice Co 


Average valuation for week..........- -. $ 8,880 
Totala previous week.....ccccccescecs 40 305 500 
Average previous week,.......... rrr 7,638 
Totals corresponding week of aes Keene 85 387,600 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 5, 1919 «..-294 3,705,030 
Totals corresponding period, SONG 2s. a 168 6.139.210 


The following is a comparative list of building 
ame issued for the month of February, 1918 and 
919: 


Permits. Frontage, Ft. Oost. 
February, | eee 93 5,764 $1,758,150 
February, 1919 ......... 197 4,116 2,876,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 5.—Trade is improving, but there 
is no great activity in the market—simply in- 
stances of betterment. Distributers are confident 
that the spring months will show a good volume of 
trade, believing that each succeeding day will show 
a better volume than the previous day. Prices re- 
main strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 3.—Belated winter 
weather has somewhat checked lumber buying, but 
is not causing any grief. The snow will help pre- 
pare the ground for spring seeding and it is helping 
to prolong the logging season. Shipments are still 
light. 


New York, March 4.—The demand is limited, but 
inquiries are of a better character. Prices hold firm 
and as spring approaches dealers seem more inclined 
to get into the market. 





Buffalo, N. .Y., March 5.—The white pine trade 
continues dull, but with firmness displayed in most 
grades and a feeling that business is likely to im- 
prove in the near future. Pattern lumber is in 
small sale just now, owing o the lack of activity 
among the foundries. The uncertainty of steel 
prices causes much delay in operations at such 
plants. The low grades show little demand while 
the yards and box factories in many instances have 
a larger supply on hand than.in former seasons. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 4.—Dealers re- 
port some business but it is not showing proportions 
that were expected with the approach of spring. 
Several weeks ago activities among, the builders in 
seeking bids on contracts were taken as indicative 
of an early movement of stock, but consumers are 
disposed to hold off in anticipation of reductions in 
the price of building materials. Lumber is being 
held at the prices which have prevailed the greater 
part of the winter and there is every indication that 
quotations will remain firm. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Tradé continues’ quiet. 
Current quotations. dre: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $124; 
2% to 3 inch, $140; ‘fine cornmon, 4/4, $90;.5/4, $102; 
8/4, $103; barn boards, No.2, 6-inch, $58; 10-inch, 
$61; 12-inch, $65. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 4.—The yards have been buying 
sparingly and there have been some price conces- 
sions. The building situation improves very slowly 
and yards have been fairly well supplied with as- 
sortments. This month is expected to develop a 
more pronounced demand. The high cost of opera- 
tion continues and no substantial drop in prices is 
looked for. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Even the reduction ot 
base dimension, 8-inch and under, from $48 to $46 
has left business flat. . Quotations are:. 9-inch, $46 
to $47; 10-inch, $47 to $48; 12-inch, $49 to $50. Ran- 
dom goes at: 2x3 and 2x4, $35 with occasionally a 
sale of $34; 2x6 and 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $39; 
2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 to $49. Pacific matched 
spruce boards, offered at $39, have complicated the 
market; eastern are quoted, $42 to $44. Random 
spruce covering boards sell at $38 to $39 and no 


Th WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 5.—The post trade is the feature 
of the white cedar market and there is also a better 
demand for poles. Country yards expect a big 
spring business in posts, believing that the farmers 
will place more posts this year: than they ever 
have. A farmer “looks to his fences,”’ say distri- 
buters, so consequently when he has money for im- 
provement work a part of it surely goes for new 
fences... White cedar. shingles are quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 3.—Cold weather has 
been hanging on well and hauling has been rushed, 
but roads may break up any day. More men have 
been available lately and crews have been increased 
so that the output will be much better than early 
indications promised. Wholesale trade is light, a 
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scattering demand for posts from retail yards, 
mainly to the south, being about all there is to the 
white cedar market at present. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 5.—Hardwoods, both northern and 
southern, are getting better, but that is about the 
best that can be said. The better grades of hard- 
woods move more actively than they did, but the 
lower grades are still slow. Stock conditions both 
North and South are so short that the producers 
are worrying little about anything like over produc- 
tion. It now looks as if lumber manufacturers 
would be lucky to manufacture a volume consider- 
ably below normal, as logs have not moved out of 
the woods, on account of weather conditions. In 
the North there has been very little weather that 
would permit sled hauling and in the South the 
rains have slowed up woods work. Buying in the 
Chicago market is spotty, but most distributers say 
that the demand from manufacturers of furniture 
shows slow but steady improvement. Hardwoods 
for inferior trim can not be expected to move until 
there are some positive signs of building going on. 
The railroad demand for. hardwoods is better than 
it was. Prices hold remarkably well, considering 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 3.—There is very little 
wholesale buying in this territory and dealers do 
not expect much market activity until after spring 
opens. The building outlook is considered good but 
is uncertain yet, and flooring and other material 
move very slowly. The demand is fair for box 
stock, but other lines are quiet, country yards being 
about out of the market at present. Winter is being 
prolonged in a way to save the logging situation 
and some good log stocks are being hauled. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—That the hardwood mar- 
ket shows a firm tofe is evidenced by the fact that 
ten cars of No. 1 common gum sold last week at 
prices pevailing before the armistice, and that a 
big order of Nos. 1 and .2 cottonwood was placed at 
$1 above the price of thirty days ago. Pre-war 
prices still prevail on hickory and it is in especially 
good demand at this time by automobile manufac- 
turers. Local trade shows some improvement and 
prices generally are firm. Manufacturers show 
very little inclination to make concessions in price. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—There is not much 
briskness in sales, but inquiry is good and indi- 
cates that buyers are preparing to do business as 





quickly as they can get a good line on the outlook, 
which appears to justify the prediction of a good 
year. Factory and railroad buying continues in fair 
volume. 


the demand. 


WICKES watcr'tine BOILER 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to 
successfully give overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill. 
Ask for ‘‘Aids In the Selection of Bollers’’— 
Sent free 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 
SALES OFFICES: foes 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bidg. ne 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bidg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 




























Baltimore, Md., March 3.—The demand is better 
than might be supposed under the circumstances 
and prices are maintained firmly around the figures 
that have prevailed for some time. Altho buyers 
are disposed to hold off, stocks are being called for 
in fairly large quantities. A few concessions by 
sellers who have larger assortments than they care 
to carry are to be noted, but on the whole the situ- 
ation is satisfactory, only the export demand show- 
ing no change for the better. 


New York, March 4.—The inquiry is good and 
business is undoubtedly better in hardwood than in 
other lines. This is due to the low supplies carried 
by consumers and the improvement reported in 
several manufacturing lines. The furniture trade is 
becoming more active and the piano trade has been 
good all along. The inquiry is well distributed and 
whenever an order is booked it is wanted imme- 
diately. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
 neenemetennmenennennenndineeegamemmnnnteneneed 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—While the hardwood 
trade is not brisk as yet, some increase in activity 
is shown as compared with a month ago and the 
manufacturers are starting up in a number of lines. 
Among the woods which are more in demand are 
quartered oak, ash and chestnut. These orders 
come from various lines of manufacture, indicating 
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that a picking up is more general than some per- 
sons have believed. Prices are firm in most in- 
stances, tho low grades are easier than formerly. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Trade in hardwoods is 
considered fair, prices remaining firm with no great 
decline expected. Encouraging inquiries have been 
received from boat builders and there is a better de- 
mand from the piano, furniture and chair manu- 
facturers. Trade with interior finish people is as 
dull as ever. Prices current are: Oak, quartered, 
$110 to $120; plain, $80 to $82; maple, $66 to $70; 
birch, sap, $67 to $70; birch, red, $78 to $80; bass- 
wood, $70 to $74. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers are not trying to push the market for hard- 
woods and it is not developing rapidly. There are a 
fair number of inquiries and foreign inquiries indi- 
cate a demand that may cause an increase in prices 
to domestic consumers. Furniture manufacturers 
are buying white oak and figured gum and there is 
a fair demand for walnut and hard maple for finer 
grades. Piano manufacturers find a much improved 
demand and are taking up the higher grades of 
hardwoods. 





Ashland, Ky., March 3.—Plain sawed white oak, 
firsts and seconds, is in good demand, with supply 
light. Lower grades are sufficient for ordinary re- 
quirements. Hickory is in good demand, while ash 
and black walnut are quiet. Oak switch ties and car 
stock are heavily inquired for. Prices are un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 5.—Ask a hemlock distributer 
about business and he will generally reply that, 
considering conditions, matters are not so bad. 
That is just about the best that can be said of the 
market. Country yards are taking hemlock, but 
hemlock for building purposes of course is not be- 
ing much sought after in the cities, where building 
has not resumed. Stocks in the North are so low 
that a steady active market for a while would easily 
consume them. 


New York, March 4.—Inquiries have been better 
and orders are more frequent. Prices hold satisfac- 
torily and there is little prospect of any large offer- 
ing by mills and little reason for expecting any 
serious price concession. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—Not much change has 
occurred lately in the hemlock market, which is 
called quiet by most dealers. There is less call 
than usual at this time from the retailers, who state 
that the building trade has not developed satis- 
factorily. The same conditions are true locally, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 4.—Wholesalers 
are buying an occasional carload of stock from the 
producer to fill out some of the items that are a 
little short. Representatives of some of the western 
mills during the last week have been trying to place 
orders at the prices which prevailed a year ago, 
but the wholesalers did not appear disposed to place 
orders for large quantities of lumber, waiting until 
the market shapes itself more definitely. Sales are 
inactive. 





Boston, Mass., March 5.—Offers of clipped hem- 
lock boards, 10 to 16 foot, at $38 do not stimulate 
buyers to purchase. Altho trade in hemlock dimen- 
sion is dull prices continue firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—There is only a light 
demand for hemlock, chiefly for current needs, but 
prices continue strong. Yard stocks and stock at 
the mills in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee are 
low. Municipal purchasing agents are making in- 
quiries for timbers for such public improvements 
as are to be undertaken this spring and are mak- 
ing less argument about prices than are the private 


interests. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, March 5.—Poplar continues to enjoy as 
good a demand as any hardwood and prices remain 
strong. Reports from the producing sections indi- 
cate that stocks are very short and that produc- 
tion will fall far below normal. Local distributers 
that handle poplar look for very good demand for 
it the next few months. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—Only a small business is 
being done in poplar at the wholesale yards and 
there is less call for crating than a short time ago. 
Manufacturers who ordinarily use the better class 
of stock are planning to get busy soon and this will 
stimulate trade to quite an extent, since the hold- 
ings of consumers are much below the normal. 
Prices are firm, because of low stocks at the mills. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3.—Sellers are meeting 
with much success in their efforts to maintain lists 


- and no important price recessions in poplar are re- 


ported, current business being done on a very satis- 
factory basis. Buyers, however, are disposed to 
place orders for immediate requirements only. Stocks 
in hand have been so reduced as to make additions 
desirable, if not imperative. When foreign trade 
opens up the poplar men will face a decidedly ac- 
ceptable outlook. The trade can be depended upon 
to discount any gradual easing off in quotations. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Poplar trade is only fair, 
the bulk of the business being with the specialty 
boxmakers. There is little call for heavy material 
for crating. Practically no business is being done 
with the interior finish people. Much interest is 
being evinced in inquiries from England. Prices 
remain firm: Inch, $98 to $100, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Boxmakers, furniture 
manufacturers and vehicle builders are taking prac- 
tically all the lumber that is being. made market- 
able and more activity is being shown in poplar 
than has been experienced for a month. Firsts and 
seconds and wagon boards are especially strong. 
The mill cut has been small and green stocks are 
proportionately light. 

Ashland, Ky., March 3.—-Mills report a fair run of 
orders for the various grades of poplar. The better 
grades are the most in demand and stocks are re- 
ported low, with little new lumber going on sticks. 
Log supply is light both at the mills and in the up 
river country. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE. CF DAR 

Chicago, March 5.—-Fir is not selling as actively 
in Chicago market as it did, but wholesalers say 
that it is more difficult than it was to place busi- 
ness with the mills. In the local market there is 
very little buying from city yards and what busi- 
ness is done is from the country yards. Prices hold 
their own. 





Tacoma, Wash., March 1.—Red cedar shingle 
manufacturers are looking for a good market the 
next thirty or sixty days, with rather solid prices. 
The East is reported snowed under and the price of 
shingles here holds at just about the same level 
as last week. Stars may perhaps be a little weaker, 
a variation of from 5 to 10 cents being reported 
in the prices offered at the mills on stars, quota- 
tions to the eastern trade being $2.50 to $2.55. Clears 
are reported firm at quotations to the trade of from 
$2.95 to $3. Only about 20 percent of the shingle 
mills are reported running and logs are very scarce, 
with log prices stiff. With the present light output, 
the log situation and the wages paid labor shingle 
men say they look for prices to hold firm and a good 
market to be in swing about a month hence. Mixed 
car business continues good, according to the mills 
and factories that handle shingles in mixed car 
trade, and they report the price a little better than 
the straight shingle mills are finding it. 


Seattle, Wash., March 1—Production, orders and 
shipments continue about 20 percent below normal. 
Production, however, is picking up and orders and 
shipments are gaining slightly on actual production. 
There is a fairly good yard trade. Stocks at the 
mills are badly broken. The market holds about the 
same as previously reported, with some business on 
the basis of discount No. 24, but newer transactions 
on No. 25. 





Portland, Ore., March 1.—While the demand for 
yard stock is rather quiet, there is a growing im- 
provement in the demand for cutting stock, and 
quotations are stiffening. The railroads are mak- 
ing inquiries and large orders will probably be 
placed soon. Considerable business is being done in 
railroad ties by mills having facilities for water 
shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Fir continues a strong 
leader and demand shows no sign of letting up. 
Shipments continue large and mills are reported 
pretty well cleaned up on commons, board and di- 
mension stuff. Some uppers are slow and sell along 
about discount 24 prices, but all other stuff holds 
firm on 25. Southern demand is large, some stock 
going as far south as San Antonio, Tex. Demand 
also has been heavy for red cedar commons and 
these are about cleaned up. The mills now ask a 
premium for hemlock boards, as very little dry stock 


is on hand, The mills, however, are reported to. 


have plenty of green stock available for future busi- 
ness, 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The demand for the 
Coast woods has not been large of late and retailers 
and other purchasers have been holding off with the 
idea that prices would soon be lower. They base 
their opinion on the restoration of better labor con- 
ditions at the mills, but the mill men state that the 
cost of production is still heavy and stocks are light, 
80 the likelihood of decline seems small. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 5.—Tho business is not active in 
any of the western pines, the stocks at mill points 
are still so unbalanced as not being able to take 
care of business if an active demand should sud- 
denly develop. Distributers are disappointed in the 
lack of demand for shop, which is not selling in this 
market as it should. Prices hold firm. 


_ Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Western pine demand 
8 running along evenly with business, with indica- 
tions that demand. will be considerably stronger as 
800n as the spring season opens. The movement is 
hot large enough to make much difficulty in placing 
orders, but mill stocks are none too large and late 
buyers may be hampered in finding what they want. 


REDWOOD 
Chicago, March 5.—Distributers are having a 
farily good business and are fully confident that 
Volume is going to be much better a little later. 
Prices remain strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 1.—The market was 
quiet during February, but some of the mills re- 
Ported business picking up during the last week 
or two. Eastern shipments have improved, with 
More inquiries and orders reported. With the near 
approach of spring the yards will soon find it neces- 
Sary to replenish their stocks, which are very low. 
There is some export inquiry and shipments are 
Made whenever space can be secured on vessels 
8oing offshore. Ties are in fair demand for export. 








A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored 
building material in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. We've 
steadfastly upheld its quality through perfect milling and careful grad- 
ing; and the modern equipment of our mills today, together with vast 
holdings of virgin timber, insures you a quality of lumber for many years 
to come in every way equal to the past reputation of “Goldsboro N.C. Pine.” 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT, — Washington, D. C. 

























N. C. Pme 


manufactured from this virgin growth 
timber will build up your business and 
prestige just as it has maintained 


CAMP’S reputation for high quality 
lumber. Try it next time. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS: — Arringdale, Va., Franklin, Va., Wallace, N. C, 
DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000. Planing Mills 400,000. 


Eastern Sales Office: 

NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There's None Better Than Camp's” 
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Railroads in this country will have to use great 
quantities of ties during the year and it is expected 
that a moderate proportion of redwood will be used. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Inquiry continues en- 
couraging and there is enough buying to keep yard 
stocks in fair condition against the anticipated 
spring demand. Factories continue placing small 
orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 4.—Offerings have been a little 
freer, but buyers have been in the market on a more 
active basis. There is a more determined inclina- 
tion to get into the market on a more active basis. 
The box trades are dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The wholesalers report 





A Remarkable 


Sales Success 


The steady flow of re- 
orders from the large 
number of dealers sell- 
ing ANKORITE STEEL 
DRIVE POSTS—the con- 
tinual addition of new 
dealers—the great total 
volume of ANKORITE 
POSTS sold—all this 
makes up a selling suc- 
cess that is truly re- 
markable. 


Dealers Sell Ankorite 
Posts Because Farm- 
ers Want Them 


From 
MILL 
Direct to 
DEALER 








The Ankorite Post was 
designed to meet the 








W 


farmer’s real need for a labor-saving fence post of long- 


lasting satisfaction. It has the 


Anchor and other 


ingenious Crimped 


Patented. The farmer knows merit and he finds it in 


Ankorite Posts. 


Millions of farmers are reading our ads in the leading Farm 


Magazines. 
from farmers which we are referring to our dealers. 
that fencing is already under way in many sections. 


Prepare Now for the Greatest Post Season 
Scores of farmers in your locality will want Ankorite Posts this Spring. 
A vast amount of fencing will be done early in the Season, 
to be the ONLY Ankorite Dealer in your territory? Then act at once, 
Get Our Exclusive Sales Rights Plan 
This is the time to prepare for Spring 


Territory is belng taken every day, 
business. Write us to-day. 


I | 
features of superiority and it is Daa , 


We are daily receiving large numbers of inquiries 
This shows 


Prompt 
Shipment 
in Any 


Do you want 


CALUMET STEEL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


Dept. 10, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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for six years. 


Angus bull. 
South is a Tennessee cut-over product. 


turn high class beef from cut-over lands. 








“CUT-OVER Cattle” at the Markets 


War has been forcing lumbermen to put cattle on their waste 
areas, and these cattle have begun to come to market. 
Aberdeen- Angus bull has proved his superior prepotency 
over rivals by getting calves from native cows that would 
“top” the markets over his rivals’ products. 

Record loads of grade Aberdeen-Angus from Mississippi cut- 
over lands have been received at the St. Louis market annually 
The Grand Champion steer at the Florida State 
Fair was a cut-over product from a registered Aberdeen- 
The champion Aberdeen-Angus herd of the 
Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan Aberdeen-Angus have also demonstrated their ability to 
Free literature. 


** Ask the Man who owns some 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 


The 














i 817 A L Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 
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little, if any, increase in business, tho things are 
shaping themselves for improvement in building op. 
erations at an: early date. Municipal work is soon 
to be started on an extensive scale, which will take 
the place to a large degree of private initiative, 
The mills are getting out new price lists and thege 
are showing advances in a number of items, while 
a few are at a lower figure than those recently 
made by the Government. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Altho a number of in, 
quiries are being received, trade is quiet. Yard- 
men are unwilling to stock up. Demand for rough 
edge is poor. Prices current are: 4/4, under 12 
foot, $51 to $52.50. For 1x6 roofers most dealers 
ask $37 to $38, while others are still asking $44. 
and 1x8 roofers sell at $38 to $39. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3.—Quiet continues to pre- 
vail in the North Carolina pine market. As _ box- 
makers believe that prices will go lower they defer 
purchasing for future needs and consequently quo- 
tations tend to sag. An improved outlook has bene- 
fited the building stocks, altho calls so far have not 
exceeded moderate proportions. Some of the stocks, 
including flooring, show marked firmness.  Selec- 
tions on the wharves are large and needs can be 
taken care of without much trouble. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 5.—There is still a lack in demand 
for southern pine and buying can not be expected 
to measure in a normal way until there is some 
positive evidence of a building revival this spring. 
Considerable is heard about building reviving, but 
very little new building is being actually decided 
upon. Architects are busy figuring, but the 
men who put up the money for new construction 
work still hesitate ahout giving the word to go on 
with the work. Until building does revive in Chi- 
cago it is nothing but natural to expect that the 
demand for southern pine will be slow. 


The following f, 0. b. 


prices prevail at mills i ' 
sections indicated : , en ee 


Hat- Kan- 
tics- Alex sas 
burg, andria, City, 


' Miss. La. Mo, 
FLOORING 


1x3” KG 52.00 
*39,00 
36.25 
36.50 
33.00 


KG 


*26.50 


1x4” EG 


KG 








as coca 32.50 wh 
| oie page 26.50 26.25 
NM ihe: 5.ty. ac4caF oo eee 18.25 apie 
DE as Cis 6s one we cs 34.00 
No. 2? ;: SPER ee eee 24.75 
No. 3, 22) rr ne 20.00 
CEILING— 
Meme” PADGUUOL occ 56's se ecere cis 30.75 31.00 
Dg Soria SA eneca eo cEld 29.00 ~--- %30,00 
EM esa also aracd v Mowe Breve 23.50 i ax aeee 
eRe” TORNIOR oo kcces ices as 33.00 occe Cenme 
— : Patel Moan aie eRe e ee ad ccee SEO 
(SE See eared .25 25.00 
zt” DADOUE 66k iicvcess 35.50 3075 
Gk SS a aera: 34.00 29.50 
a Wiaene-s 4.6 Sco avecsceed *23.75 ppert 
PARTITION— 
1x4” a eae ee ee re ee 37.50 37.00 
ra ae ae 34.50 34.00 
1x6” B&better ery ee re fer 37.50 39.00 
NOs Me o's s wasiareieie oes si 34.50 sees 
Sy ce en eee *29.50 
BEVEL SIDING— 
%x6” B&better ............. *28.00 
ME ES 6) oisrk oie Saree MeL o he urate *25,00 
MOMS 64 os Ohta a Kiron alate *19.00 
A esis + ace Gables 4 ob:0t 22.25 ‘ 
Drop SIDING— 
1x4 or 6” gy pal Susie eieate 34.50 35.25 
Earn 32.75 33.75 
No CT ee 27.75 28.00 
BCT cih aver Oe eates 20.50 eee 
FINISH- 
Bédbetter Rough: 
Sl Pee *35.00 
PO OE vce es bee OS *37.00 ee 
a i eco bi 6 SG cs Bi 4S *38.75 ae nih 
DE ON 9 iiinx es cece ces re cone Oo 
Dye Gnd 8x6 to 12” . oie GBB nce me 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
MUD WEE <0. 5:0 80 .iktese 88s bse 36.00 eae 
RE RRS STS Ce 37.00 37.50 
BRE As borers dea cinsk Shsee res 38.00 38.25 
SEA ee een eae Pe. 38.00 38.50 
TRUONG AO 5 x:5icisce sive ncers 39.00 41.75 
Be ante ack aware ae 39.50 42.50 
TEARS US 0 ae ee . 88.00 45,75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”......... koe 46,00 
Cee Se | irre’ 36,75 
0 = :: 
TEA es ei AR 32.50 
1x6” OT ES rE CAT ee 34.75 
OT ie hoe eae apa 35.50 
DR BOP oi oS sie 6d vlsictice 38,00 
sat palin s Salghnve oss via soe Te 39.50 
1%, and 2x4 to.12”.. ...50.. 37,50 
CASING AND Base, Bébtr.— 
and 6” 45.00 
8 and 10” 47.50 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
UO dt a ee es #45.00 
14%, 1% and 2x4 and 6”...... 41.50 #50.00 
Boarps, S18 or S2S— 
a ee eS eee erica 33.00 ope 
1x 8”, 14 and 16’..... 34.00 -- She 
Other lengths... 34.00... 31% 
1x10”, 14 and 16’... .. 34.00 ie 323) 
Other lengths... 34.00 ..-- 31) 
1x12”, 14and 16’..... 35.50 .... 34% 
Other lengths... 84.00 .... 34 
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ties- Alew- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
La. Mo. 


No. 2 => to 20’): 





27.00 
1x10” 27.50 
1x12” 30.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
1x 6t exe 
1x8” 20.25 
1x10” 20.75 
1x12” : cote See 
No. 4, all widths and Tengths.. 15.25 .... 12.50 
FENCING, S1S— 
WhOs. Ey ERE gs EO ct hkveeensee oe nee - 
Other lengths.. $3.75 .... 2.75 
EUs De a6 nk Be ks 68.0% 83.25 .... 82.00 
Other lengths. . «+ Cea? (tues «6S 
No. 2 ee lengths) : 
Me ai ra oF wc Gal Wid erode 26.00 .... 23.96 
eran We a's: 4. areata &%e 27.76 .... 2625 
No. 3 — lengths) : 
iu nee Sacee ares 20.25 18.50 
1x6" rrr eer rte er 20.75 19.00 
SHIPLAP— 
No. J, Is 8’, 16:and.3@"..... vie ee 
Other lengths... $4.25 ...: 31.00 
ixi0”, 14 and 16°..... oots @meto 
Other lengths. . "#34.50 oca~ ae 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
i Rieger ekans ween 27.50 aves 
DE. Chee o8 bee caeee ZtBO cs BEG 
No. 3 oy ae: 
Pace chy Whee wee 22.00 wee Be 
1x10" wet Ree mae Cubes 877.20 .... ERG 
GROOVED ROOFING—— 
No. 1, 1x10”, Other lengths... .... -.-. 883.50 
DIMENSION, S1IS1E— 
We Se ee Oe Oe 6 ca wee cues 26.50 .... 27.00 
. 6d en roe a 25.50 «ees 26.00 
ere 26.50 ccue Sue 
18 and 20’.... 27.00 .... 27.50 
Be, Be i es vinx 24.25 ---- 26.50 
MT cece es 23.25 24.50 
BO awe pie he eH 24.50 25.50 
18 and 20’.... 24.25 cose Ee 
Sy Re ad a oa:t eek 26.00 .... 27.00 
es ehcelaietanee & 24.50 ooee SOO 
ME a atiprki’ Keer e wrk 26.25 oss Soe 
8 and 20’.... 26.00 .... 27.50 
2x10”, 10’ 29.25 ccce See 
1 26.25 
27.25 


1 
2x12”, 10 
1 





1 sae 5 
i ee SE BO BO Savi ce ce wee 25.50 
De Ugacneen kee 24.00 
+4 PGT Gn ree 25.75 
18 and 20’.... 26.00 
EO 5 sia esi aimaces 23.25 
De tis eee s hus 22.25 
18° RE ee 23.25 
18 and 20’.... 23.25 
ee Os in oe ee ee ae 24.50 
i> Ag EO ere 23.75 
WE chim snle ates be 25.00 
18 and 20’.... 24.50 
| cae |. ea ae 25.50 
Me sevnnaeanes 24.00 
Te ciwecuesewes 24.25 
18 and 20’.... 25.50 
Re EE aikcc eves ces 
ROR cracciaip kee ae 
Be GRO BO exec Sonne 
WO Be ae ices corneas 0 ee er 
WE SOE eice cee ree es ure =e 


LONGLEAF 'TIMBERS— 
No. P| Sa. L&S S48, 20’ & under: 


fds Rea ara oa UE Booed 28.25 onus eee 
10" Mi wie Cb eek bee cae Oks 31.25 eens 30.25 
ME, aod hee ae ae ea ee ee 32.00 ones (ae 
(eS ee ee 37.00 cooe SOO 
ge ee ee 42.25 Tre 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No, 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
Me eran Pegiin sh atcnid arte sce! bse eke 23.00 
are ara taoray Ak e.w araie oe Ame 28.00 
A a er pe Pare eee 30.00 
| LATH— 
No. Hy”, ee a rer coe 3.85 3.87 
Me We Ol ook i bc eere sins 2.55 eee 
wines Tal 
"DR PS eee ak eee a 17.25 
e | @ cae ere rere ee 19.25 
oe Be ee eee 21.75 wane 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... ST.00 ...+ 88.96 
5 | AAA 36.00 mae Pret 
Re ood Perey ree S ‘ome ccose Ope 
WO; By Be Oe Be vc ec cenens Kear --.. 984,00 
IE OO sence ee nes ere cen ae 
WO Be WOME occ ci nece cess 28.00 .... 23.00 


ae! -— KING— 
1, 2°. 9, 10, 18 or 20’.... 25.25 
© an “Si LS, 84$—' 
» to 


My ie aie eee oe 37.75 
Re! eee een ere 

Tp te 207, SS 00 GO" oc cee chee tons oe 
Up to 22°, 846 to BB"... ccnes wearers woes §SR0 
Up to 14” 34 i ae eee ene see Oe 
OP Gvcatserdekces ere co. Cae 

38 MME Race hes er ere 

TIES— 

6x8”, 8’, 909 heart.......... cee ae 


*Prices quoted during the previous week. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—-A decided improvement 
is noted in the demand for southern pine. Retailers 
still are placing orders only for what they actually 
require. The demand for dimension continues 
heavy, but the call is greater for such items as 
flooring, ceiling, finish, drop siding etc. There has 
been an advance in No. 2 boards, the demand for 
which is beginning to show new life. Stocks at the 
mills are very low, and production conditions still 
are far below normal. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Salesmen report that 
city yards have begun buying and there is a slight 
increase in country demand, but the great volume of 
inquiry still fails to be followed by orders. Eastern 
demand is very small and western yards do not 
appear to be in any hurry to buy stock unless they 








see a chance for immediate sale in it. Meantime 
manufacturers maintain the attitude that nothing 
at all in the situation warrants them in making any 
concessions. All reports indicate that stocks are no 
better now than they were at the first of the year. 


New Orleans, La., March 3.—With better weather 
production has improved, but altho inquiries are 
numerous demand shows no marked gain. Stocks 
at the mills are considerably broken. Export book- 
ings are confined largely to orders for South Amer- 
ican shipment. Prices are said to be very well held. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3.—Because of a feeling 
that prices will ease off buyers delay making pro- 
vision for probable requirements, but in the main 
the range of values has been maintained satisfac- 
torily. Producers believe that later requirements 
will be large enough to absorb the stocks. Heavy 
timbers are to be had in fair volume, but ordinary 
sizes show no accumulation and no difficulty is pre- 
sented in maintaining quotations. 


New York, March 4.—There is a good prospect 
that business will develop during the next three or 
four weeks. Inquiries are more active, but there 
has been a lack of any substantial business. Prices 
hold firm and it is expected that some good-sized 
business for public improvements will be placed 
shortly. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—Altho business in south- 
ern longleaf is dull, owing to lack of adequate stocks 
prices continue firm. Both flooring and partition 
are particularly hard to sell at this time. The de- 
mand for No. 2 common is no more than fair and 
it sells at $88 and in some cases at a little less. 
Prices current, longleaf and Arkansas, are: Par- 
tition, $45.50 to $47.50; flooring, A, $60 to $62; B, $56 
to $58; C, $48.50 to $51. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—Building is still less ac- 
tive than usual, so that the southern pine yards are 
having only a small trade. They are not carrying 
any extensive stocks as a rule and when an effort 
is made to replenish them it is found that the mills 
are sticking for strong prices. Some increases have 
lately gone into effect, due to the bad weather and 
the shortage of labor and high cost of all materials 
needed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—The market for south- 
ern pine is decidedly stronger and an advance has 
been reported on many grades. There is consider- 
able relief from the fir situation and mill represen- 
tatives report increased bookings. An improved 
export demand is given as a reason for the ad- 
vances. Flooring is quoted unchanged to $1.25 
higher; some grades of ceiling as much as $1.50 
higher; some grades of boards are $1 higher; and 
shiplap as much as $2 higher. There are small con- 
cessions on dimension, but advances of $1.50 and $2 
are numerous and some No. 1 stocks are up $3. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 3.—General report is 
that inquiry is brisker, and some mills report an 
improvement in bookings. The demand appears to 
run heavily to mixed cars and is slowest in the 
East, where the dealers appear to be holding off. 
With improved weather production is increasing, 
but is still below normal. Mill assortments con- 
tinue uneven and more or less broken, while prices 
are reported firm. 


Chicago, March 5.—The trade is improving, but 
the volume is nothing compared with what it should 
be. Demand for building purposes is very slow, but 
where cypress goes into other uses the situation is 
stronger. Prices hold well. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—The bad condition of 
country roads continues a factor in holding down 
business in cypress in the country, and a good in- 
crease in city business is expected as soon as the 
labor situation is settled. The mills are reported to 
be making a strong effort to build up stocks, which 
are not large, tho assortments are maintained. 
Cypress lath are not very plentiful and business in 
that line is scattered. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—The following advances 
were made in the Gulf cypress market within the 
week: 1x4, 14%x4, 1%x4 and 2x4 to 12, $1; D siding, 
4x4, $2; %x6, $3; No. 1 common timbers, 3x4 to 4x6, 
3x10 to 3x12 and 6x6 to 6x8, $2; merchantable tim- 
bers, 6x6 to 12x12, $2. Mill representatives report 
that there is very little doing, but there is a big 
business in local shipments from St. Louis stocks. 


New York, March 4.—Cypress trade is quiet, altho 
the small woodworking mills are gradually outlining 
their plans more definitely. The improvement in 
building land is encouraging and there are already 
inquiries from manufacturers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—Some demand for tank 
stock is now in evidence, but buyers are holding 
back on the filling of their future requirements. 
In the trim business little is now being done, but 
the outlook is for improvement within the next few 
weeks. A generally firm tone prevails. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3.—There is a great need 
of houses and values have advanced 50 to 100 per- 
cent, and altho building operations have not reached 
normal proportions many contractors are figuring on 
jobs. Even with wages high the easing off in prices 
of building materials taken in connection with the 
demand for houses naturally encourages construc- 
tion, and a building boom seems to be due. Sellers 
are disposed to maintain prices at the level that has 
prevailed for some time, . 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—The cypress trade is un- 
settled, with very little business coming from yard- 
men and an improvement, of an irregular nature, 
in the demand from factory consumers. Current 
quotations remain firm at: ists and 2nds, 4/4, $69 
to $72; 5/4 and 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $47.50 to $50; 5/4 and 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, 
$62 to $65. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Cypress is holding its 
own and the outlook is brightening. Yard stocks 
have increased slightly in line with better inquiry, 
mainly from the country trade. Local representa- 
tives of southern mills advise that stocks are below 
normal and insist that prices will advance rather 
than decline. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 5.—The prices on red cedar 
shingles this week are as follows: clears, $4.15, 
and stars, $3.50, Chicago basis. The prices on white 
cedars are: extras, $4.40, standards, $3.55, and 
sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. The demand for 
shingles is very light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 3.—There is some 
slackening of demand just now from the retail yards 
and prices after their steady climb seem to have 
come to a standstill, if that is possible in the shingle 
trade. However, shingle men generally are satisfied 
that a good season is ahead and some wholesalers 
are reported to be buying in anticipation of further 
price advances at the mills when spring opens up. 
There is only a light supply of transit cars. 


Seattle, Wash., March 1—The downward plunge of 
shingle quotations has been stopped. Stars for east- 
ern delivery are quoted at $2.40 to $2.45 and Rite- 
Grade inspected stock is held at these figures. Bad 
weather in the middle West has had a deadening 
influence on demand. Shingle logs are scarce and 
remain firm at $14.50; straight cedar lumber logs, 
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Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—The shingle market 
is again about steady. Quotations are $2.40 for stars 
and $2.90 for clears, with 10 cents more asked where 
mixed cars are ordered. Five X Canadian clears are 
quoted at $3.60 to $3.65. There is some increase in 
the number of transit cars and enough of an im- 
provement in demand again to keep the market from 
wabbling too much. Shingle men are confident that 
business is going to be very good, with labor troubles 
in the cities in a fair way of being well settled by 
the time builders are ready to begin, and as soon as 
country roads dry out a little. Siding demand is as 
yet small, but some increase is noted in the call for 
mixed cars. Lath demand also is quiet. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—There is very little do- 
ing in the shingle market in St. Louis and vicinity. 
The present prices, Pacific coast base, are $2.85 for 
clears and $2.35 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., March 3.—Cypress shingles re- 
main in very low supply with some mills out of 
particular items and others confining acceptances 
to mixed cars. _Cypress lath are in better supply 
and have been meeting the demand during the last 
few days. Most mills are still able to book straight 
car orders for lath. Prices are reported to be hold- 
ing very firmly. 





Boston, Mass., March 5.—The lath market is par- 
ticularly dull. The 1% inch sell at $4.85 and $4.40 
altho some firms still ask more. The 1% inch sell 
at $4, but some ask as high as $4.25. Demand for 
shingles is no better than a week ago. White 
cedars sell as low as $5.15, but wholesalers generally 
ask $5.25, and clears sell at $4.75 and $4.90. Red 
cedars are not in good demand. Some Washington 
brands can be had for as low as $4.62, but some con- 
cerns ask as high as $5.27 for choice British Colum- 
bias. There is little demand for clapboards and 
quotations are: Four foot, extras, $58 to $60; clears, 
$56 to $58. The top price for furring is $36, but as 
retailers are most cautious it is not selling well. 


Baltimore, Md., March 3.—Altho only a limited 
inquiry for shingles has developed the prospect con- 
tinues to improve, for the outlook for construction 
is brighter owing to the growing conviction of 
builders that property erected at present costs will 
find ready purchasers. The demand for lath is in- 
creasing, quotations are well maintained and offer- 
ings are not at all in excess of wants. The absence 
of accumulations gives the sellers assurance they 
will be able to realize acceptable margins of profit. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The shingle market has 
shown a decline of 5 cents in the last week and it 
is said that the supplies available are now larger 
than they have been lately. Retailers are being 
advised to wait until a little later before making 
extensive purchases as the wholesalers think that 
the mills will soon be operating more actively and 
will get the market oversupplied. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Distributers of 
shingles have few bookings with manufacturers and 
are waiting for the building demand. On cedars 
prices are unchanged and firm, but on pine and 
cypress quotations are 10 cents higher. Lath are 
inactive, but low stocks have caused an advance of 
10 cents on pine. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—There is so little trade 
in boxboards that it is difficult to set standard 
prices. Customers are abundantly supplied at 
present and even price concessions fail to induce 
them to buy. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to | 
secure insertion in regular department. All \ 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classitv 














RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
Experienced Manager for One-Man Yard, Accurate Book- 
keeper and capable of handling the trade. Good future for 
right man, State re ge and salary in first letter. 

Address . 89,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTEDIEXPERIENCED MAN TO OPERATE . 
Barnhart log loader. Must be sober and industrious, State 
wages wanted. Address 

“KENTUCKY,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced man for woods superintendent. Mountain 
country. Hardwood timber. Long job. Give experience, 
age, salary expected. 

Address “©. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH & DOOR MAN 
At once, live wire take entire charge warehouse and ship- 
ping, wholesale millwork house, in best town in middle west, 
Exceptional opportunity. Give full particulars first letter. 
Address “B. 17,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO 
Planing Mill foreman, ———— to set Moulding, Flooring 
Machines, etc. Wages $4.50 per day 
MORLEY CYPRESS COMP. ANY, Morley, Louisiana. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
By retail lumber and implement business in Wyoming. 
Give full details and salary wanted in first letter. 

RIVERTON LUMBER COMPANY, Riverton, Wyoming. 


WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE BARNHART 
log a, two years’ operation at Donora 8. C. 
KENDALL LUMBER COMPANY, Donopra, 8. ©. 























WANT MILL CONNECTIONS FOR SELLING 
Lumber of ali kinds, Chicago and vicinity. Have estab- 
lished industrial and other trade; best ref. Commission 
basis. Address “D. 35,"" care American Lumberman, 





SEVERAL THOUSAND TO INVEST 
With services in retail or wholesale lumber or millwork, b. 
energetic man with | sales and executive ability. 
Address “RB, 26."" care American Lumberman, 


SALESMAN WANTS SELLING ARRANGEMENT 
With first class Chicago retail yard to building trade, 
commission basis. Have established trade, also with mfrs. 

Address “DPD, 82," care American Lumberman., 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 

Let us be your salesmen. We reach buyers of most every- 
thing. Your ad in the FOR SALE DEPARTMENT would 
reach the people who are in the market. Send your adver- 
tisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Tl. 

WANTED—BOX SHOOK MILL CONNECTIONS 
To sell on commission C.L. lots Chicago and vicinity. I 
have an office with established trade. 

Address “1D. 30,"" care American Lumberman. 




















A LARGE YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD 
Lumber manufacturer located in Louisiana desires to em- 
yA a first class land and timber agent; must be thorough- 

experienced, sober, honest and energetic; familiar with 
the making of abstracts of title to lands; negotiating for 
the purchase and sale of land; handling tax matters, ete. 
Give full list of former employers and other references; 
advise whether married or single; age; salary wanted and 
how soon could report for duty In first letter. Full infor- 
mation must be given in first reply in order for same to be 
given consideration, Address ‘‘D. 12,’ care American 
Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPT. WANTED 
By Wisconsin hardwood mill who can lay out tracks, esti- 
mate timber etc. All railroad, steady, long run. Answer 
fully, with references, Confidential. Also good camp fore- 
man. Address “TD. 20,’" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FLOORING SALES MANAGER 
For large factory manufacturing Ouk Flooring. Must be 
live wire, thoroughly experienced and know the game, Fine 
opportunity for the right man. In first letter give refer- 
ences, experience, age, married or single, and salary desired. 
Address “Dp. 10."" care American Lumberman 


WANTED—BY LARGE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Concern in Intermountain territory cost accounting with a 
practical knowledge of lumber merchandising. Must be well 
versed in accounting. Character must be above question. 
References required. To such a one an exceptional ultimate 
opportunity is offered. Give full particulars as to expert- 
ence, qualifications, accompanied by references, and state 
salary expected. 
Addrers “C, 20."" care American Lamberman. 


MANAGER RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
St. Louls shipping yard contemplates enlarging their retail 
business. A good proposition will be offered to a wide- 
awake, honest hustler, Party should have some sales 
ability. Replies treated confidential, 
Address *. 52.°° care American Lumberman, 


WANTED YARD FOREMAN. 
For retail lumber yard. Must possess knowledge of grades, 
tallying, and have tact in handling men, Planing mill in con- 
nection; location, Northern Minnesota. Apply in own hand- 
writing, giving experience, reference and past salary. 
Address “TD. 25."" eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Manufacturing and marketing boxes and hard maple flooring 
for northern cree location. State age, experience etc, 

Address . 19,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED_EXPERIENCED MACHINIST AND 
Planer foreman for small two-machine planer. Good posi- 
tion for right man, State experience and references and full 
particulars first lett er. 

Address “O. 9." care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER PILERS 
We solicit correspondence with first class responsible men 
to take our lumber piling on contract. 
Address “S. P. 101."" eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE MANAGER AND 
Second man for retail yard in St. Paul, Minn. Address 
“1D. 8." care American Lumbherman. 


WRITE US 

When you want employment. employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, Inmber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, ete. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
—_ Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 


AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 481 8, Dearborn St., Chicago, 
































GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Combination stenographer and assistant sales manager, 
Hardwood experience necessary. Reply with references, 
stating salary expected. T. C, CLA NON LUMBER COM: 
PANY, INC., Shreveport, La. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








WANTED—SALESMAN 

Who is thoroughly familiar with Chicago’s industrial 
trade. Wholesaler about to open offices in Chicago, dealing 
in Northern, Southern and Western hard and soft woods. 
Applicant must be especially drilled in hard woods with 
accomplished salesmanship and personality. Young or mid- 
dle aged man wishing to grow up with and become a stock- 
holder in the company, preferred. The job will be profit- 
sharing, an opportunity for the right man to invest in the 
company's stock and have charge of sales department, if 
desired. Correspondence confidential. For an interview 

Address “C, 49,"" care American Lumberman. 





HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


By well established Wholesaler to sell on commission. Have 
territory open in all States East of Mississippi River. Line 
embraces Redwood, California White Pine, West Coast Fir 
and Spruce, Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, Inland Empire 
Stock, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 

We want real salesmen with established trade. 


DUNCAN SHINGLE & LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SALESMAN 
Established, successful Chicago sales agency handling the 
exclusive accounts of five of the largest yellow pine mills 
and one of the largest redwood mills is now taking on the 
exclusive account for an able coast lumber producer and 
wants to engage the services of a competent man to work 
trade in Chicago and adjoining territory on a salary and 
commission basis. A splendid opportunity for an active 
man to work into a good business and handsome income. 
Knowledge of Western Woods essential. 

Address “C, 57,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ACTIVE WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY 
On West Coast would like to arrange with good, live com 
mission men to represent them in various central and eastern 
states, This concern is amply financed, has been in business 
for more than ten years, and has the very best of reputa- 
tions for taking care of their orders and for shipping good 
stock. Any commission man or wholesaler who would like to 
arrange to work with West Coast wholesale concern will 
please address 
“WEST COAST,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MANUFACTURER 
Of Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine, salesman who is ac- 
quainted with the industrial and retail trade in Chicago ter- 
ritory; also, such a man for Pittsburgh territory. Must be 
thorough and be able to command trade with the indus- 
trials. State full particulars , and salary desired. 
Address “RB. 5.°" care American Lumberman., 
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WANTED-—SALESMAN TO SELL LUMBER 
To the industrial trade in the Chicago district. We want a 
high-grade salesman. The opportunity is an excellent one. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago, Tl. 





WANTED—BAND AND CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
For small planing mill. Advise experience, salary desired 
in first letter, 

Address “RB. 83," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans, ete., for large southern plant, State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 

Address “F. 145,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS wn MAN. 
Also stock cutter by interior finish 
ARR & JOHNSTON CO., Peoria, Til. 











EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads, Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman wuld be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries, 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns, 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 




















WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ENERGETIC 
Salesman to solicit city retail lumber business, by a firm 
who has every facility at its command to give satisfaction 
to customers. Must be of good appearance and possess sell- 
ing ability. Please state age, salary expected and reference. 

I 


X 176, Youngstown, Ohio, 


WANTED—BY HIGH CLASS OHIO WHOLESALE 
Concern—A 1 Commission Men to sell to retail trade in 
—— Ohio, Indiana or Southern Michigan on a 50-50 
asis. 

Address “T. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina Pine Lumber on a Commission Basis. 
THE ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 
LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 

To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacifie coast forest products on commission. 

Address “G. 105,"" care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN 

Central territory, able to figure ordinary plans. Give 
references and salary. 

















Address “©, 86,’ care American Lumberman. 
RETAIL LUMBER eee AND SALES EQUIPMENT 
Robert Y. Kerr 


A new book for B.. lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type 
of shed best adapted to your heeds and illustrates model 
yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 
inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
_— paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, 
Order a copy today 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago. 








WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Strong live concern desires services of salesman capable 
of putting across large deals of Mill Work with contractors 
and larger corporations. Ability to list accurately from 
— essential. ‘Territory to be covered—Ohio and Pitts- 
yuirgh district. Please state age, past experience, salary. 
Replies strictly oe aa 
Address 40.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR CHICAGO DISTRICT 
By St. Louis institution, salaried Salesman familiar with 
North Pacific Coast woods and Southern Cross Ties, switch 
ties, piling, lumber, to solicit railroad, yard, industrial and 
factory trade. Address, stating experience, salary and how 
soon can commence work, Replies confidential. 
. 21,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTEDCSALESHAN 
For large millwork manufacturing concern, to sell retail 
dealers in parts of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, 
Address “C. 41.’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED. 
To sell Pacific coast lumber on commission. 
SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock products, Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles on commission for large B. C. 
Manufacturing — 

Address 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























YOUNG MAN DISCHARGED FROM ARMY 
wishes to connect with some good wholesaler or retail 
Yellow Pine and Hardwood dealer, as southern representa- 
tive and buyer; 4 years’ experience on road, am familiar 
with mills in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana; can fur- 


nish good reference. Address ‘“‘D, 6,” 
Lumberman. 


SALESMAN OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Wants posiiion as salesman or assistant manager with 
large retail yard. Good estimator. Can get the business. 
Will be rea:'y for action May first. 
Address “DP. 18,’" care American Lumberman. 


EXPF RIENCED SALESMAN AND OFFICE MAN 
Twelve ears in the lumber business. Have knowledge of 
manufa: uring and retailing. Know Yellow Pine, Fir and 
White Wine. Acquaintance on West Coast, retail dealers 
middle West and in South. A hustler who knows the busi- 
ness and can get results. References. 

ddress “A. 42," care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right hand mill, Gilt 3 reference. 
Address “1D. 16,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT POSITION AS MANAGER 
Superintendent or sales manager, in saw mill. GEORGE 
M, KRONE, Madison, Wis. Address reply to Chilton, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Experienced lumberman, thoroughly capable handling sales 
end, especially familiar Cypress and Pine. Excellent refer- 
ences. Expert otenographer. 
dress “F, A. L.,”’ care American Lumberman. 


care ‘American 




















“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figur- 
ing lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Tl. 
































